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PREF-ACE. 


riK\v of tub pRiMCiPAL> states of | theirwcaknes# or disorders) lived withou 
CitKECK — characters of dem ades, any tbougwof command. • 
H\pEmDBS,«LYCUHGU8, and jehchi- AtheinTwas originally governed by kings 
neb, toe orators — character of the last of whom sacrificed his life to til 

• demosthbneI. • good of his country ; and, upon his death 

the Athenians took occasion tojbolish th 
To animate a people renowned Fot justice, royalty, and instituted their perpetur 
humanity, and valour, yet in many instances archons, which were chafiged to a decennial 
Regenerate and corrupted ; to warn them of and afterwaftl to an annual, maglstftc\ 
the dangers of luxury, treachery, and bri- The staffe, however, was not complete! 
forry ; of the ambition and perfidy of a settled, until Solon, by his wise laws, restore 
powerful foreign enemy; to recall the glory the love of labour and husbandry, qpgne 
of their ancestors to their thoughts ; and to a way for commerce, taught his countrymei 
inspire them with resolution, vigour, and to eiflrich themselves, and found means t 
*manimit^; to correct abuses, to restore subdue their licentiousness by the rules o 
discipline, to revive and enforce the generoup justice, order, and discipline. Athens, thu 
sentiments of patriotism and public spirit : reformed, was in a fair way of growing grea 
—these were the great purposes for which and llluMribus, when one of the citizen: 
the following prations were originally pro* found me an! to seize the supreme power 
nounted. The subject therefore nay pos- The struggles of the Athenians for liberty 
slbly 'recommend them to a British reader, against the suspessors of this man, was om 
even under the disadvantages of a transla- occasion of the Persian war; the glorioui 
tion, by no means worthy of the ftunous exploits of wn lch aTe too well known tc 
original. His candour may pardoi* them ; need a recital. Tnc victories of Marathon, 
or sometimes, perhaps, tlicy may escape yim, Salamis, andsplataea, the chief honour td 
if he suffers his imagination to DC possessed wliich the Athenians assumed to them* 
wiih that enthusiasm whV'h our orator is, selves, determined the character of that 
oft all others, most capable of inspiring ; people, inspired them with the highest no- 
and will, for a while, interest himself in tile tloos of glory and honour, and at lad 
cause of Athens. * prompted them to Set up for sovereign unt 

To the history or Greece, I must suppose plres of Greece, 
he is no stranger. Yet, though it may not Sparta was willing to resign to them the 
inform him, his memory may possibly command of the sea; but they would be 
be assisted, by a summary review of the absolute in all. And as they had delivered 
affairs and interests of that country ; parti- Greece from the oppression of the barbs, 
cularly of Jhose divisions, which had a long rians, they thought themselves entitled to 
time subsisted between Its principal states, oppress her In their dura. "They called 
and on which Philip justly grounded his themselves protectors of the Grecian cities, 
Mhojnof success, in his attempts upon their but behaved likrfrtheir lords; JJU1 at tot, 
liberties. Sparta, urged by the complaints of severe 

These states were Lacedemon, Athens, states agiAist the violence of Athens;;began 
and Thebes. * the famous Peloponnesian war, which was 

The first, famous for her ancibnt kings, carried on with various success twenty-seven 
had acquired new splendour under the reign years. The unhappy expedition of the 
of Lycurgus. The wisdom of th# ccmsti- Mher^ns itito Sicily, first srut>k their 
tut ion which he established, and the exact power; and the victory ofLLysander at 
.diedienooftpaid to his laws, presen ed the /Egos-Potamcft, entirely overthrew it. 
tato from thftse domestic divisions which By this event, however, Greece only 
prevailed in other places; and the remark- changed her masters. Sparta resumed the 
able temperance of .Sparta, the severity of superioigty ; but her new ljpign pasted only 
tier dlsaiuline, her public spirit, and concern thirty years. Th^Spartans were possessed 

• for the libe^y nnd^iapplness of other com- with such a prejudice in favour of their own 
fnunities, made her l ong revered as the fonfl of goveftiment, that they attempted 
parent of Greece. Hi Jtution, how- to abolish democracy every where ; and 
ever, was not without its faults. Her gS- while they 1 , 

vernment savoured 4rthe humour of he. Athens, 

Inhabitants, who extended the same harsh in other states, compos 
severity to their allies, which they used to their interest. Thus they became mom 
towards each other* Besides, thev were absolute, but at the same time more odious, 
devoted to arms ; and their constitution Their prosperity made them presume too 
required continual wars for the preservation much upon their strength. TUielr forces 
of it. This made their government dia- were lent to support the pretensions of me 
tasteful* and favoured the ambition of tne younger Cyrus* coheir kAg, 

Athenians, their rivals, who, though a more was sent into Persia ; where tne Grefcfc 
ancient people, had, for many years (through King ^uld not put a stop to his j 
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but «bn bribing the Grei«, and by that 
means raising up enemies^. gainst Sparta. , 
The Greeks read* y hearkened to his soli- 
citations. The Athenians, at the head of 
the malcontents, rcsoivfd 4o hazard every 
thing for liberty ; and without reflecting on 
their late miserable condition, presumed to 
affront that) state which had reused theip 
to it. They knew sowell to make aright 
use of the oversight the Spart.ms had com- 
mitted, hi provoking the great king, that, 
joining Urnr force 'With the Persian fleet, 
they defeated them, find rebuilt their walls : 
not did they lay down their arms, till the 
Lacedemonians were obliged? by, a solemn 
treaty, to restore the Grecian cities to their 
liberty. For although the Lacedemonians 
-pretended t voluntary generosity in this 
affair, yet it appeared, by the consequence, 
that fear only had obliged them to St; as 
they took an opportunity, some time after, 
to oppress Thebes, though expressly com- 
prehended in the treaty. This raised the 
states af Greece again*. thenv r The Athe- 
nians (who always harboured the most inve- 
terate hatred and jealousy of them, and had 
lately been parftcularly provoked by an at- 
tempt of one of their genesis to seise their 
port) set themselves onc^ more at the head 
of the confederacy, and took upon them- 
selves the whole excuse of the war; in 
Which their arms were crowned with victo- 
ries by sea and land, at Corinth, Naxos, 
Corey ra. and Leucas. Thus were the Spar- 
tans obliged to renew the treaty, and the 
cities of Greece again r&tored to an entire 
independency.— Those bold efforts of the 
Athenians to reduce the Spartan powqj-, and 
to regain their former sovereignty, are fre- 
quently extolled in the following Orations, 
as the glorious effects V>f their concern for 
thf Uber t ies of Greece. 

And «now the jpeoke was just concluded, 
and the Greeks had the fairest prospect of 
enjoying ity when, on a si* Wen, the Thebans 
Staged up, and asserted their claim to sove- 
reign power. • 

Thebes had, from the earliest ages, been 
ranked amongst the most considerable states. 
The natural slowness and heaviness of the 
inhabitants had, however, prevented th«i 
from aiming^* auy pre-eminence. In tne 
Persian war, they even had ^he baseness to 
loin with the barbarians. And in order to 
screen themselves from the resentment of 
< the Atherflans on this account, tXX*y after- 
sward attached themselves to Lacedemon ; 
and continued firm, through the whole 
courts of the Peloponnesian war. They 
shifted tides, however, some time after, anil 
hod tome contests with the Lacedemonians. 
Che sizing of their citadel, and the recovery 
of it out of tile hands of the Lacedemo- 
nians by s PfclopIdas, had created a mutual 
hatred between these two states. And the 
urally hardy and robust, and 
ced Since the Peloponnesian 
:h time their arms had been 
" 1 ), now at lengthtfbegan 
‘ commanding. 



wWph tin 
Sircised: 


to entrain thoughts of corai 
•They refused to accede to the tre t 
tfcted by the Athenfcns, unless 


nego- 


acknowledged chief of Bcrolfc. This re- 
fusal not only ex|>osed them to (he res:nt- 
ment of the kinj# of Persia (who was at 
thatc time particularly concerned that the 
Greeks shoi id lie at pcaoek but raised 
Athens, Sparta, and indeed all Greece 
against them. The Lacedemonians declared 
war; and thinking them an easy victory 
now that they were deserted by tfccir allies, 
marched their forces a considerate way into 
[nhe Theban territory. Now it was, that 
Kpaminondas first shone out in all hi*, lus- 
tre. He put himself at the head of the 
Thebans, and met the enemy at Leuctra, 
where he gave them a total overthrow. He 
then marched into Peloponnesus, and had 
well-nigh made himself master of the city 
of Sparta ; relieved some people who had 
been oppressed by the Spartans ; and by his 
justice and magnanimity, his extensive abili- 
ties, arid zealous concern for hr country, 
.promised to raise the Thebans to the mo«L 
exalted degree of power and dignity ; when. 

In another engagement with the Lacedemo- 
nians at Mantinea, he fell, 3 $ it were, in the 
nrms*of victory. 

The death of Epa/ninondaa, and the peace 
which ensued, slackened the zeal of the 
principal powers of Greece, and rendered 
them ^f»o secure. The Athenians, particu- 
larly (when they saw the fortune of Lace- 
demon at the lowest ebb, and that, on the 
part of Thebes, they were freed from all 
apprehensions by the death of She general, 
tne soul of their counsels and designs), were 
now no longer upor their guard, but aban- 
doned th endives to Ase and pleasure. 
Festivals and public entertainments engaged 
their attention, and a violent passion for the 
stage banished all thoughts of business and 
glory. Poets, players, singers, and dancers, 
were received with that esteem ayil applause, 
which were due to the commanders who 
fought their battles. They were rewarded 
extravagantly, and their performance? “xh^- 
bited with a magnificence scarcely to be con-^ 
ceived. The treasures wliich should have 
maintain^] their' armies, were applied to 
purcliase seats in their theatres, instead of 
that spirit and vigour which they exerted 
againsPthe Persian, they were possessed with 
indolence and effeminacy ; (hey had no far- 
ther concern about the affairs i' war, than 
just to keep a few foreign troops in pay : m 
short, treachery, corruption, ai^l degene- 
racy, overspread the state. 

But while they were sinking intqthis con- 
dition, they found themselves unexpected] 1 ,! 
engaged with a very 4 formidable enerm , 
Philip, king cCTae Macedonians, a people 
hitherto obscure, and in a manner liarba- 
rous ; but now, by courage, activity, and 
consummate policy of their monarch, ready 
to lay the foundation of a most extensive 
empire, < 

Philip had been sent early into Thebes as 
an hostage, where he wag so happy as to im- 
prove his natural anilities, by the instruc- 
tions of Epaminondas. *l'be news of his 
brother Perdiccas being slain in a battle with 
the Illyrians, determined him to fly to the 
relief of his country ; he eluded the vigi- 
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lance of his guards, and escaped privately ot hte kingdomflagainst Pauaanias : but ha- 
to* Maced on ; where, taking advantage of . ving provided «r the security of«tffin the 
the people’s constematlcii for the loss of their next place he tAoughkof making it more 
king, and of the dangers they apprehended powerful and flourishing. • 
from an infant reign, he first got himself The reunion of AmplupoMs he considered 
declared prelector to hU nephew, and soon as the princlnalfmeans t * this end ; and 
after king m his stead : and indeed the pre- therefore, under pretence of punishing some 
sent condition of the Macedonians required wrougs.jdMch he alleged against that city, 
ia prince of Mis abilities. The Illyrians, 'he laid liege to it. The moment they per- 
il ushed vrtth their late victory, were prepa- ceived their danger, the meopie of Arnphi- 
ring to march against them ; the Pa'onia#^ polis sent two of their Citizens to Athens, 
harassed them with perpetual incursions ^ to solicit svfccours : but, in order to prevent 
and, at the same time, Pausanias and Ar- any opposition on tl^ part of till Athenians, 
goeu*, two of the royal blood, pretended to Philip gave them the strongest assurances, 
the crown ; the one supported by Thrace, |«that nis sol* design was to put them in pos- 
the other by Athens. | session fff it, the momrait it was in his i*>wer : * 

Under these circumstances, Philip's first they therefore suffered him to make a con- 
care was to gain the affections of his people, quest of it. Out, instead of performing his 
to raise their spirits, to train and exercise promise, he proceeded to twee from th^n 
them, and to reform their military discipline. Pydna and Potidwa, with which he pur- 
► And noddle began to discover those abilities, chased the friendship of the Olynthiam, 
which afterward raised him to such a height whom it concerned him at that time to 
of power, and which were not to be expect- oblige. The golden mines of Crenides fell 
cd in a prince of the age of twenty-two next (modi is hands, and contributed greatly 
years. w to his#icdfesses. 

The chief motive of the Athenians, in The Athenians could not but be alarmed 
supporting the pretensions of Arg:rus, was at the progress of this prigee. His vigilance 
the hopes of getting possession of Am phi- and activity "his policy and Insincerity, now 
polis, a city bordering on Macedon, which liegan to appear dangerous ; and counsels 
they had long claimed as their eglony. It were held to deliberate upon the measures 
had sometimes been in their hands, jtome- proper to fee taken. But, although the 
times subjected to Lacedemon, according to Athenians were possessed with delicacy and 
the different changes of fortune of these sensibility, and entertained magnificent ideas 
Sates. Writer the peace of Antalcidas, the of virtue and its duties, yet *hey wanted 
Greeks acknowledged the pretensions of the application, constancy, and perseverance. 
Athenians ; and it was resolved, that they T he good qualities which had Jong been the 
should be put in possession of this city at boast of that people, were now disappearing, 

’ ' while their faults inrroaseo. Hence it was, 

thft they easilv suff’ered themselves to lb 
lulled into a false security. Besides, they 
dispatch Iphicrates thither with forces, had enough of difficulty to support their ju- 
But the brings of Macedon now began to rlsdiction in other .parts, and to bear up 
dispute it with them. PerdiccaS made him- against a considerate revolt of their%Jlies. 
self master of it; and Philip would very This revolt produced the wai» called the 
gUdly have kept it in his own hands ; but social war ; which lasted three years, ami 
this could not be done without weakening was succeededTy the Phociai? or sacred war, 
his army, and Incensing the Athenians, so called, bccaus% begun from a metive of 
whom his present circumstances required religion. The Phorians had ploughed up 
him rather to make his friends ; on the other some ground adjoining to the temple of 
hand, he could not £1 ink of suffering them Apollo at Delflhos, which their neighbours 
to possess it, as it was the key fb that sid<y exclaimed against as sacrilege* and was so 
of his dominions. He therefore took «n judged by the council of Antphictyons, that 
middlo#ourse, and declared it a free city ; venerable assembly compiled of represen ta- 
thercbv leaving the inhabitants to throw oft* tives from the principal states of Green* 
their atependance on their masters, and who sat twice every year It Delphos and 
making it appear to be their own act. At Themopyhe. They laid a heavy fine upon 
the same time he disarms the Paxmlans by them ; but, instead off submitting to ^he 
the force*>f preqgnts and promises, and tlien sentence, the Phodans alleged, that* the 
turns his arms agai nst th e Athenians, who dkre and patronage of the temple belonged 
had marched to the distance of Argneus. anciently to tliem ; and, encoutaged bf 
A battle ensued, in which Philip was victo- Philoraeius, one of. 4hekr principal citizf»s, 
rious. By the de&h of Argseus, who fell took up arms to assert their claim. The 
in the action, he was freed from thatdl% several states of Greece took p#rt in* this 

« ite ; and by his respectful care of the quarrel, as their interests and inclinations 
thenians, when he had them in his power, directed. Athena and Sparta, with some 
he so far gained upon that people, that they other of the Peloponnesians, declared for 
concluded a peace with him. He now found the Phociai*. The Thebans were their 
himself strong enough to break with the principal opposers ; and wer«* assisted by thp 
Pecan ians, wllom he subdued ; and having Thessalians, f 4 #crians, ffid other neigh- 
gained a complete victory over the Illyrians, bouring states. At first, Plwomelus had 
he obliged them to restore all their conquests sorw success; but, in the second year* < 
in Macedon* He also shut up the entrance of <he war# the Thebans gave him ^s&nal 
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defeat, and he himself ffn killed in tie were the only people of Greece capable of 
pursint.* T defeating his projects, or of giving hfcm 

In the mean timeaPhilijr took no part irf uneasiness in his own kingdom: he there' 
this war, He was well pleased that the par- fore nrovided himself, with much diligence, 
ties should exhaust their strength ; and also a fleet compqfied of light Bhij#* which might 
had dn opi>ortuidty of sedfaring and extend- disturb their trade, and, at the same time, 
ing his frontier without interruption, by enrich his subjects by bringing in prizes, 
taking in such places as were efcVr conve- He also increased his army, and projected 
nient or troublesome to him. Of IRls latter* the destruction of the Athenian cmonic? in 
kind was the city^f Methone, which, after Thrace. At the same time, heepractised 
some resistance, ne took and demolished, twry successfully at Athene itself; and, by 
annexing its lands to Macedon. During Marge appointments, secured some eminent 
the Siege, Mt was In irmninent danger of his (orators, to charm the people with delusive 
life, having lost one or his eyes by an arrow, hopes of peace, or to frighten them with 
Dut4t was not long before Philip had a fair exj>ensive estimates, while they pretended a 
•opportunity of engaging as a parity in the zeal for, the defence of the state. 

Phocian war. The Thessalians, a people In a democratlcal government, like that 
•uscentible of all impressions, and inrapabh of Athens, Eloquence was the sure means 
<4 preserving any, equally forgetful o of recommending its pos g gjsj^ to file atten- 
benefits ami injuries, ever ready to submit UonandTegardorhifpf r , i, and of 
to tyrants, and to implore the assistance of raising him to aUwl%^kgnpimiau|^advan. 
their neighbours to free them from slavery ' The gradual knproVtrWlWfl ^©f lite- 
— had some time since been governed by e had,introdoced and perfected the arts 
Alexander of Phene, the most .detestable fovlni and persuading; and perhaps 
tyrant ever known in Greece. M% %is des- . _ disoWers of- the state contributed to 
patched by Tisiphonus, Lycophron, and Pi- make them more important, failed forth a 
tholaus, who ^eyfed the government, “ ' greater number of iHblic speakers, and 
became equally intolerable. ®So that the owned a larger field for their abilities, 
nobility of Thessaly, with the Aleuadte, Many of those orators, wlio, about that 
descendants from Hercules, at their head, time, took the lead in the Athenian assem- 
declared against them, aud implored the blies, arenost to posterity. The characters, 
assistance Of Philip. This prince willingly howefer, of the most eminent have been 
sacrificed the hopes of extending his coil- transmitted, or may be collected from the 
ouests in Thrace to the honour of assisting ritings of antiquity. m 

the Aleuadae, who were of the same' race Demades, by his birth ^uid education, 
With him* and of Imitating Pelopldas in seemed destined to meanness and obscurity; 
giving liberty to Thessaly. He had also jjbut as the Athenian assembly admitted per- 
long wished to have the Macedonians con- sons of all ranks and occupations to speak 
Mdered as a Grecian peoples and, mf fie their sentiments, his powers soon rirom- 
thought no opportunity could be so honour- mended him to his countrymen, and raised 
, able and favourable, as t$ effect an interest him from the low condition of a common 
of the affairs of Thessaly, he readily march- mariner, to the administration aiu^iirrction 
ed against the tyrant^ and soon divested of public a (fcur«. His private life was stain- 
them of dll their authority. ed with those brutal excesses, which fre- 

• But Philip’s apparent dwiger from the quently attend the want of early niltuu^ 
■wound which* he received # Met hone, em- and an intercourse with the inferior am 
feoldened Lycophron to regime the sqpereign least refined paTt of mankind. Misconduct, 
power. The Phocians (who, after the death as a leader and minister, was not actuated by 
of Philomelue, had renewed the war with the principles of delicate honour and Inte- 
all imaginable vigour unde# Onomarchus) grity { and his eloquence seems to have re- 
espoused the cause of this fyranV who had ceiveda tincture from Ilk original condition, 
engaged the Thessalians to observe a fieu- le appears to have been a strong, bold, and 
trality ; and thej, in return, supported him rhat we call a blunt speaker, whosejaianner, 
with all their power. Philip, therefore, now rude and daring, and sometimes Bordering 

became involved in the general quarrel. „ - , J - a ere 

At first, the Phociqn general gamesome jftect than the more corrected style or other 
•Vantages over hlh» ; butfce afterwara had speakers, who confined themselves within 
•udh success, as enlarged his views, and the bounds of decorum and good-breeding, 
inspired him with new hopes a#d expect*- Hyperides, on the contfftry, was blessed 
•tions. He thought of nothing less than the with all the grace#** refinement : harmo- 
©■nquest of Greeca; and, under pretence of lious, elegant, ana polite, with a well-bred 
marching against the Phocians, made a bold 'festivity, and delicate irony ; excellent in 
•tt&npt Ho seize the famous pass at Ther- .ranegyilc, and of great natural abilities for 
mopylse, which he justly called the key of affecting the passions ; yet his eloquence 
Greece. TMa roused the Athenians from seems rather to have been pleasing than 
their lethargy. At the first news of his persuasive. He is said to have been not so 
march, they new to the pass, and prevented fell fitted for a popular assembly, and for 
feds design ; a# he did not think it prudent political debates, as for private causes, and 
’ force This way.*# m * addressing a few select judggs : and oven 

We may treasonably look on his retreat Sere, when he pleaded the cause of a wqman 
• • from Thermopylae as Ihe era of Philip*# ’or whom he had the tenderer 
featteg to the Athenians. He saw thatihey was obliged to call the *- — jl 


• • 
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trem to the assistance of his eloquence, and such delight asf arises from the £e*frneai 
was more indebted to these for his success <JF evidence, and'the fr*jess of conviction, 
than to his own powers. And, as all, oven the lower jfert of his 

Lycurgus lief all the advantages which hearers, were acquainted witlt the beauties 
birth and education could aftbrd for forming of poetry and tift force y harmony, hb 
an orator, lie was the hearer of Plato, and could not admit of any thing rude or 
the scholar of Isocrates. He seems to have negligenfVJfct with the strictest attention 
been partbrularly affected by the charms of labourednhose compositions which appear 
poetry an* the polite arts; nor was he less so natural and unadorned. They hava 
•remaikable for diligence and attention; yeti their ornaments, but these are austere and 
his influence in the assembly seems, like manly, and 6uch as are consistent with 
that of Phocion, to have arisen rather from freedom and sincerity® A full and regular 
a respect to his character, and the general series of diffusive reasoning would nav* 
opmiJPn of hw virtue and integrity, than been intolerable in an Athenian assembly, 
from his abilities as a speaker. He often Contents himself with an imper ' 

iiSsci lines was an orator, whose style was feet hint: a sentence, a word, even hisJ 
full, difflisive, and sonorous, lie was a silence, is sometimes pregnant with nyan-j 
stranger to the glowing expressions and da- ing. And this quickness and? vehemence# 
ring figures of Demosthenes, which he treats fluttexjd a people who valued themselves 

« xtl i concept and ridicule. But, though on their acuteness and penetration. Tho 
tore simple, he is less affecting; and, by iuqietuous torrent that in a moment bears 
being less contracted, has not so muclr down all before it, the repeated flashes of 
strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian "lightnings qthich spread universal terror, 
expresses it, earn is plus huh fit, larmnou and whfiti tfte strongest eye dares not en- 
tnmws . But, If we would view his a talkies counter, are the images by which the nature 
to the greatest ad\dftlage, we must not of his eloquence hath been expressed, 
compare them with those of his rival. As a statesman and as a citizen, his con- 
Then will liis figures appear to want neither duct was no lefts remarkable. If the fire 
beauty nor grandeur. His easy and natural of his eloquence Jbems sometimes abated, 
manner will then be thought highly plea- his judgment* and accuracy and politick 
sing ; and a just attention will disco\ A- a abilities arc then conspicuous. The bravery 
good degree of force and energy In his style, with which he opposed the passions and 
which, at$rst, appears only flowing and hat- prejudices of his countrymen, and the ge- 
monioua. ' neral integrity of his character (to which 

But all the several excellences of his coun- Philip himself bare witness) are deserving 
trymen and contemporaries were at least of the highest honour; and, whatever 
equalled by Demosthenes. [1.] His own, weakness he betrayed in his military con- 
no age or nation could attain to. From duct, tils death must be acknowledged truly 
him, critics have formed their rules ; and heroic. 

all the masters in his own art have thought The reader will ol^erve, that the Oration 
Jtan honour to imitate ham. To enlarge entitled. On the H alongsus, is not admitted 
upon his character, would be to fesume a into the following collation. Some cniies 
subject already exhausted by every critic, ascribe it to Hegesippus, [2.3 an Athenian 
bp th ancient and modern. Let it be sufh- orator of inferior character. But, however 
Cieimto say, that energy and majesty are his this may be, it is Artainly entirety different 
peculiar excellencies. From the gravity of from thoq» compositions of Demosthane? 
Thucydides, the pomp and dignity of Plato, which are confessedly genuine. That he 
the case aud elegance, the neatness and sim- really wrote an oration so entitled, [3.J the 

plicitv of the Attic writers, he formed a — 

style and manner admimbly flttetl to bis own 12.] In the ^ration on the Haloqesus, the 

temper and genius, as well as that or hi« sffeak^ takes notice of his having been the 
hearers. UUs severity determined him manager of a prosecution agafcist Calfnpus, 
to the mom forcible methods of astonishing on account of an illegal motior made by 
and terrifying, rather than the gentle and this man in the assembly, relative to. the 
insinuating arts of persuasion; nor did the boundarks of Cardia. Hegesippus was the 
circumstances and dispositions of his eoun- person wno conducted this pftisecurion ; and" 
®trymen itdmlt of any but violent impres- this circumstance LiDanius mentions as ha- # 
sions. As rtftny of^hose to whom he ad- vings(together#vith the difference of style) 
dressed himself were low rank and induced the critics to ascribe this ordtion, 

occupations, his Images and expressions are not to Demosthenes, tyitsto Hegesippus.* 
sometimes familiar. As others of them To this we may add another circumstance 
were themselves eminent in speaking, and of tlie like nature. The speaker oliiervef 
could readily see through all the common tnal he went on an embassy to Mamlon, in 
artiftccs of oratory, these he affects to de- order to obtain an explanation and amend- 
spise ; appears only solicitous to be under- ment of some articles in the treaty conciud- 
stood j yet, as it were without design, ed between Philip and the Athenians. He- 
raiaes the utmost admiration and delight ; gesippus was at the head of thi# embassy ; 

^ — * nor was Demos then® at all cj^tcemed in it, 

[1.] Nihil Lysfe subtllltate cedlt; nihil as appears from the oration of tifs latter 
argutiis et acumine Hyperldi ; nilill leni- {n tpi tuc Hopairp.) 
tate .lEschini et splendor© verborum. [S,] jEschines, in his oration on the 

Cic. de Or at. bmy, mentions two particulars in that of 
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authfcrfty of the ancient! writers confirm, tempted to believe, that the passages wfclcl 
I think, sufficiently. Buf one would Ife they have quoted, had been taken up bj 
• som^old scholiast, and Inserted in a per for 

Demosthenes tbn the Halonesus, neither of mance of his own. • 

^rhich are fouraj in the wation now extant. As to the translation now offered to tht 
The first is, that Demosthenes treated public, the author has no doufit but that ii 
Philip’s arrdrassadors with severity, will meet with ail due indulgence from tht 

and insisted that they were realty sent A ingenious and judicious rradcr. c His sen 
spies. The other, that he recommended to tence must determine its fate, &i# to him ii 
the Athenians by no means to submit their Implicitly submitted, e 

disputes with Philip to the decision of an 

umpire ; ror that no ^pe impartial mediating totally were the minds of all men corruptee 
state could be found tferough Greece so by the Macedonian. 



THE 

ORATIONS OF BEMpSTHEftES. 


THE FIRST ORATION AGAINST PIfILIP: 

• # * » • 
PRONOUNCED IN THB AROHONSIUP OR ARlSTODEaftjB, THE pmmP^liKIOW* ™ E 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTH OLYMPIAD, AND THE NINTH OP PH L PS 


% INTRODUCTION. 

We have seen Philip opposed in his de- 
sign of passing into Greece through Ther- 
mopylae, and obliged to retire. The danger 
they had thws escaped deeply affixed the 
Athenians. So da^ng an attempt, which 
was, in effect, declaring his purposes, filled 
them with astonishment ; and the view of 
a power, which every day received new acces- 
sions, drove them even to despair.# > et the 
aversion to public business Was still predo- 
minant. They forgot that Philip might 
renew his attempt, and thought they had 
RrovideR sufficiently for their security, by 
lasting a hotly of troops at the entrance of 
Attica, under the command of Mcnelaus, a 
foreigner. They then proceeded to convene 
an assembly of the people, in order to con- 
sider what measures were to be taken to 
check the progress of Philip: on which 
occasion Demosthenes, for the first time, 
appeared' against that prince, a»»d displayed 
those abilities which proved the greatest 
obstacle to his designs. 

-•'At Athens, the whoie power and manage- 
ment of affairs were placed in the people. 
It was their prerogative to receive appeals 
from the courts of justice, to abrogate and 
enact laws, to make what alterations in the 
state they judged •nvenlents iu short, all . 
matters, public or private, foreign ormomeap) 
tic, civil, military, dr religious, were deter- - 
mined wy them. 

Whenever there was occasion to deliberate, 
the people assembled early in the motmng, 
sometimes in the forum or public place* 

«« « P nVX, blit IDOSt 

f Bacchus. A 

v ly, there was a 

Iip07pa/u/ua or placard nxed on the statues 
of some illustrious men erected in the 
city, to give notice of the subject to be deba- 
ted. As they refused admittance into thfc 
assembly to all persons who had not attain- 
ed the necessary age, so they obliged all 
others to attend. The Lexiarchs stretched 
out a cord dyed with scarlet, and by it 
pushed the people towards the place of 
meeting. S*ch as received the stain were 
lined t the more diligent had a small pecu- 
niary reward. These Lexiarchs were the 
keepers of the register, in which were enrol- 


led the names of such cittern as t 
right of voting. And had tWs r^htvdm 
were of age, and not excluded by a personal 
fault. Undutifui children^ ^brutal 

debau ' “ ~ “ ' lW “ *" “ 


u nauuiui ai u» »> w" 

were e^M^&UIwttaneofl Cwrop£ 

partiality to Minerva, in her dispute with 
Neptune about giving a name t*o the city- 
In ordinary rises, all matters were first 
deliberated hi the senate of ^hundred, 
composed of fifty senators chosen oij: ej 
each of the ten tribes. Eachtribchad itt 
turn of presiding, and the fifty #***%*& 
office were called Prytanes. And according 
to the number ofr the tribes, the Attic year 
was divided into ten parts, the four first 
containing thirty-six, the other thlrty-fh<L 
SajC; in® order to make the Uunar yeaf 
complete, which, according 1 .° f cak-ola- 
tion, contained thaee hundred and I Jrty-m«r 
davs. During eachsof these divl)dom, tCTi 
ot the fifty Prytane# governed ft* a week, 
and were called Prcxidri: and ofthe^ he, 
who in the cou|*e of the week jwesidedfbP # 
one day, was called the EpLrate ,ttaee of 
the Pr&dri betng%xcluded 

The Prytanes assembled the P^Pj®. * J"® 
Proedri declared iheoccaMcm; *nd 
Epistate demised their voic^- Tb^ was 
th% case In the ordinary Sj! 

extraordinary were comW 

waiting the formalities. . „ , 

1 TWfe imemblyL was m>gpef *lj 
and the place was sprinkled wRnthemcwQ 
nf the victim.— Then an .bnpw^tton Jw 
monounrdl, conceived in these 
^May the gods pmsue that man t<tdes.rac- 
tlon, with aHhis rac* vfho stall 
or contrive, any thing agatast this staM i 

d^arcdSw^Scasffi of the assembly, mid 

?he Epistate. with a *°“i ^jSf’ 
i dtteeii, i£rt ofth<*e 

r^T4 asgs^r 
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ly bv tht difference of yea*. In the time 
of Demosthenes, tli%law vrtw not in force. 
Jt i) said to“iave been repealed about fifty 
years before th%iate of this oration. Vet 
the custom still TAmtinucdTbut of respect to 
the reasonable and. decent purpose for which 
the law was -priginallj enacted. ^Vhcn a 
speaker had delivered his sentiments, he 1 
generally called oivan officer appointed for 
.that purpose, to read his motion, and pro- 
. pound it in form. He then sat down, or 
• resumed lii/(iiscourse, end enforced his mo- 
tion by additional arguments: and some* 

_ time* the speech was iritvoducedrtiy his mo- 
tion thus propounded. When all the speakers 
had ended, the people gave their opinion, by 
stretching out their hands to him whose 
pipporf&l pleased them most- And Xenophon 
reports, that, night having come on when 
the people were engaged in an important 
debate, they were obliged to defer their de- 
termination till next day, for fear of confu- 
sion, when their hands were to*be«caiaed. 

*' Porrexerunt manus," saith tflcdfo (pro 
Flacco), “ et Psephlsma natum est." And, 
to constitute this psephlsma or decree, six 
thousand citizens at least were required. 
When It was drawn up, the *hame of its ' 
author* or tliat person r whose opinion 
had prevailed, was prefixed : whence, in 
speaking of it, they called it his decree. 
The date of it contained the name of the 
Archon, that of the day and month, and 
that of the tribe then presiding. The busi- 
ness being over, the Prytanes dismissed the 
assembly. 

The reader who chooses to be moremi- 
mitely informed in the customs, and manlier 
of procedure in the public assemblies of 
Athens, may consult the* Archseologia of 
Archbishop Potter, Sigo&ius, or the Condo 
oatricH of ^Aristophaneg, 

f f • t 

Philippic THiff first. 1 


pardon j for if they on former occasions htd 
advised the necessary measures, ye would 
not h%ve found it needful to consult at pre- 
sent. « * 

First, then, Athenians J the^our affairs 
must not be thought desperate ; no, though 
their situation seems entirely denlorable. 

' For the most shocking dreiAnstanfb of all 
our past conduct is really the mosrt’avoura- 
bto to our future expectations. And what is 
this f That our own total indolence hath 
been the cause of all our present difficulties. 
For were we thus distressed, in spit^ of 
every vigorous effort which the honour *bf 
our state demanded, there were then no hope 
of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect (you who have 
been informed by others, and you who can 
yourselves remember), how great a power 
[*0 the Lacedemonians not long ifticepos- « 
sessed ; and with what resolution, with’Hvhat 
dignity, you disdained to act unworthy of 
the state, but maintained the war against 
them for the rights of Greece^, Why do I 
mentiorf these things? That ve may know, 
lhat ye may see, Athenians: that if duly 
vigilant, yq cannot have any thing to fear; 
that if f«ice remiss, not auy thing can hap- 
pen agreeable to your desires ; witness the 
then powerful arms of Lacedcmon, which a 
just attention to your interests enabled you 
to vanquish : and this man’s late insolent 
attempt, which our insensibility to nail oun 
great concerns hath made the cause of this 
confusion. 

If there be a man in this assembly toho 
thinks that we must find a formidable enemy 
In Philip, while he views, on one hand, the 
numerous armies [3.] which attend him; 
and, on the other, the weakness of the state 
thus despoiled of its dominions : fto thinks 
justly. Yet, let him reflect on this : there 
wa3 a time, Athenians ! when we possessed 
Pydna, and Polidtea, and Methone, and aP «■ 
that country round: when many of those 
states, now subjected to him, were free and 


Aristodetno, Archon — A. R^Philip. 9 — 
Olympiad. 107* A* 1. 

Had we been convened, Athenians ! $n 
some new subject of debate, I fcid waited 
Witil most of the usual persons had declared 
their opinions. If I had approved of any 
thing proposed than, I should have^on- 
tkmed silent : if not, I had fhen attempted 
to speak my sentiments. But since those 
very points on which these specters havt* 
Wtenttm# been heard already, are at this 
tii*fe to be considered) ; though I havearisen 
I presume I may expect your 



[2.] How great a power, Ac.] It has been 
already observed in the uyefacc to these ora- 
tions, ti»at * Demosthenes takes many occa- 
sions of extolling the efforts of Athens to 
reduce the Spartan power, and tqtregaiu 
that sovereignty which they lost by the 
victory of Lysander at ACgos-Pot£mos. 
These eflbrts he every where represents aa 
high instances of magnanimity and public 
spirit : though revenge and igalousy had no 
less shaTe in (mem. The viAorles \fchidh the 
Athenians gained Sparta at Corinth, 
Naxos, Ac. and which he here alludes to, 
happened about twenty -four years before the 
(tyte of this oration : so that he might well 
appeal to the memories of many persona 
present. « J 

j>1 The numerous armies, <tec0 The 
number of Philip’s forces at that thne 
amounted to twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse: a great army com- 
pared with those of the Greeks. At their 
inarch to Marathon, the Athenians could not 
assemble more than ten thousand forces, 
Tourreit. 
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inckpcndent, and more inclined to our alli- 
ance than to his. Had then Philip reasoned 
in the same manner — “ How shall 1 dare to 
attack the Athenians, whoso garrison# com- 
mand rhy territory, while I aiff destitute of 
nil assistance*"-- he would not have engaged 
in those enterprises which are now crowned 


r could he have raised him- jvhen 


sucqess ; nor con 

o this pitch of greatness. No, Atho- roused 
! he knew* this well, that all these 


with sue 
self to 

mans ! •_ - — — - — 

places are but prizes, [1*1 laid between tire 
combatants, and ready for the conqueror : 
that the dominions of the absent devolve 
natiivdlv to those who are in the field ; the 
possessions of the supine to the active .and 
intrepid. Animated by these sentiments, he 
overturns whole countries ; he holds all peo- 
ple in subjection : some, as by the right of 
conquest ; others, under the title of allies 
and confederates : for all are willing to con- 
federate with those whom they see prepared 
and resolved to exert themselves as they 
ought. 

And if you, my countrymen ! will now at 
length be perftiaded to entertain the like 
sentiments: if each rtf you, renouncing all 
evasions, will be ready to approve himself a 
useful citizen, to the utmost that his station 
and abilities demand: if the rich ‘will be 
ready to contribute, and the youiqf to take 
the field ; in one word, if you will be ^our- 
selves, and banish those vain hopes which 
every single person entertains, — that while so 
many others are engaged in public business, 
his service will not be required ; you then 
(if heaven so pleases) shall regain your do- 
minions, recall those opportunities your 
hupineness hath neglected, and chastise the 
insolence of this man. For you are not to 
imagine, that, like a god, he is to enjoy his 
present greatness for ever fixed and un- 
changeable. No, Athenians ! thtfe are who 
hate him, who fear him, who envy him, even 
those seemingly the most attached to 
in. s cause. These are passions common to 
mankind ; nor must we think that his friends 
only are exempted from them. It is true, 
they lie concealed at present, as our indo- 
lence deprives them^if all resource. Hut 
let us shake off this Jmlolence ! fow yqp see 
how we are situated ; you see the outrageous 
arrogancrof this man, who does not leave it 
to vour cTuiice whether you shall act, or re- 
main quipt ; but braves you with his me- 
s; and talks (as we are informed) [2.] 

► fl.] But prizes, &c.J His hearers were of 
all others most t%vnted to public games 
and entertainments, aslfiwmust therefore 
have been particularly sensible of the beau- 
ty of this image. 


in a strain ofjlhe highest extravagance: 
and is not able rest satisfied witfv his pre- 
sent acquisitions, but to ever ig, pursuit of 
farther conquests; and whUewe sit down 
inactive and irrapolute, eiuposes us on all 
sides with his toils. * 

When, ^lerefore, O my countrymen ► 


you exert your vigour ? When 

jy some event ? When forced by 

some necessity ? What thin are we to thinic 
of our present condition ? To freemen, the 
disgrace attending on misconduct, Is, in my 
opinion, the most urrortt necessity. Or say, 
is it your solp ambition to wan tier through 
them ib. 1 *: places, each inquiring of the other* 
“What new advices?'* Can any thing be, 
more new, than that a man of' Macedon 
should conquer the Athenian# and gffe lajipS 
to (ireece>— “Is Philip dead ?”{>>-“ N?V 
but In great danger.” -How are you concern* 
ed in those rumours ? Suppose he should 
meet some fatal stroke : you would soon raise 
up another Philip, if your interests are thu® 
regarded for it is not to his own strength 
that he so much owes his elevation, as to 
our supineness. And should some accident 
[4.] afreet hi A, should Fortune, who hath 
ever been mare careful of the etate, than 
we ourselves, now repeat her favours ; (and 
may she thus crown them !) — be assured of 
this, that by being on the spot, ready to 
take advantage of the confusion, you will 

the Athenian politics, and the vigour and 
abilities of their fcnemy, could really believe 
such designs extravagant and romantic. But 
it was part of his address sometimes to avoid 
shoeing the national vanity of his country* 
men. After all their losses, and amidst all 


their indolence, th§y could not entertain a 
thought so mortifying. *# that the conque- 
rors of Persia and toe arbiters of Oreoce 
could ever see their liberty essentially affect- 


ed, or their power and gloryentirely wrested, 
from them, by tfking of Maccflou. 

M I •Philip dead, t-Vc.] These nWnour® 
and inquiries of the Athenians Were occasi- 
oned by the wound Philip received, at Mcv 
thone, the year*befoTC, and which was fol- 
lowed by m dangerous fit <}f %'dkness. — 
'Longinus quotes this whoiei passage as a 
beautiful instance of those pathetic figures, 
which give life, and forte, and energy,to a a* 
oration. Tcntt-veil. 

ThwJEnglish reader will flnd-the remaxk 
in Sect. IB of Mit Smith’s translation. 

[4.] Some accident, <tec.] — if he shofild 
dlA This fitplainly the sense of it : but it 
must be expressed covertly, as Demdsthenes 
has done, not to transgress against that m- 
j — — - — -p- , corum which Cicero says this orator mgde 

[2. ] And talks (as we are informed), &c.l »his first rule. For there were certain things 
The success which had hitherto attended \ which the ancients presumed not to express 
PWip’s anus, must naturally have inspired but, in terras obscure and gentle ; that they 
him with those designs which he afterward might not pronounce what were called vet'lm 
executed against the Athenians : and resent- male ominata. They did not dare to say to 
meut of their late opposition at Thermo- any person, * If you should he killed; If you* 
pyla? might hav* made him less carefurto should die:” they ftmcealecMs much as possk 
conceal them, at least in his own court, bite th£ melancholy and odious idea of a* 
This the orator represents as arrogant and approaching, or evert of a distant, death, 
extravagant menaces: not that a man who The Greeks said cJL-rt mWot : the Roman* 
bad so just a conception of the weakness of ti quid huj&nituecontinffat. Olivet* 
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every mrkfsre be absolute fitters i but in of it, while this suspense prevails in yqu 4 h 
your present disposition, evln If a favour** designs and in your councils. 

We junctureeshould present you with Am* And now, as to the necessity of a general 
phipolis, [1.] you could not take possession vieoufi and ajacrity, of thfa^you must be 
^ * - 1 fully persuaded : this point therefore 1 shall 

‘10 Present y<IL with Amphlpolls, &c.] urge mo farther. But the nature of the 
They had nothing more at hearWthan the armament, which, 1 think, will extricate 
recovery of tills city. So that fflfcauthof J you from the present difficulties, t£e num* 
here gives the last and most heightening tiers to be raised, the subsidies required for 
stroke to his description of their indolence* their support, and all the other necessaries ; 
Tourreil. now they may (in my opinion) be best and 

And at th#same time by artfully hinting most expeditiously provided; these things 
at such on event, jurpossibte, he rouses I shall endeavour to explain.— But here I 
their attention, and enlivens thejr hopes and make this request, Athenians! that«^;ou 


•expectations. ft 

The Italian commentator illustrates this 
passage in the following manner : " Monet 
oytorf quod, IpiftmvLj occldat ciusdeni (sell. 
Amphipolis) compotes fieri, ipsis ttunen^ion 
satis id fore ad turbanflas res Macedcmica* ; 
cum alils tot lods, quae memoravimus, pri- 
Vsati, ad tantam rerum motem panmvopis 
habere postint, ex una duntaaat*cJvjtate.” 
Accordingly, the passage before usiugh been 
rendered to this effect : If some favourable 
conjuncture should deliver up Amphlpolls 
to you. Ate. you could not reAive the least 
benefit from the possession, with respect to 
Macedon. The assertion af the orator, as 
expressed In the present translation, hath 
beau pronounced extraordinary, and the 
argument inconclusive. The substance. 


would not l>e precipitate, but suspend your 
judgment till you have heard me fully. - And 
if, at first, I seem to propose a new kind of 
arrangement, let It not be thought that 1 
am delaying your affairs. For it is not they 
who cry out Instantly ! This monvent ! 
whose counsels suit the present juncture (as* 
it*is not possible to reive! violences already 
committed, by any occasional detachment), 
but he who will shew you, of what kind 
that armament must be, how great, and how 
supported, which may subsist until we yield 
topeace, or till our enemies sink beneath 
our arms ; for thus only can we be secured 
from future dangers. — These things, I think, 

I can pofcit out : not that I would prevent 
any <sther person from declaring his opinion. 
— Thus far am I engaged : how I can acquit 


therefore, of the present argument, I shall myself, will immediately appear; to your 
here endeavour to collect: You are all judgments I appeal. >< 
earnest to be informed ^ ether Philip be First, then, Athenians ! I say that you 
dead of no. But, unkssayou change your should lit out fifty ships of war: and then 
measures, his death of life can make no <lif- resolve, that on the first emergency you will 
fcrence, or prove of any consequence. §In- embark yourselves. To these I insist that 
deed, if some accident should take him off, you must add transport and other necessary 
nothing more would be necessary to give the vessels sufficient for half our horse. Thus 
full advantage of the mmusion which such far we Bhould lie provided against^hosc Sud- 
an evfnt must occasion, than to appear on den excursions from his own kingdom, to 
* the frontier of Macedon with a powerful Thermopyl®, to the Cheraonesus, [2.] to 

force. This would make ypu absolute mas- , 

•tern of the country. But la your present * 

circumstances, what would It avaiUeven if pains to clear Demosthenes of the suspicion 
such a favourable incident, as that of Philip’s of inconsistency, if the very next sentence 
death, should give you an opportunity of re- be understood as containing a declaration, 
covering AroptUpofl# ? So important an ac- That although the Athenians should not 
qulsition (wmch wouldin tgrt^t measure only appear upon th^border of Macedon, 
enable you to command all Macedon) must 1 but fhere possess themselves of a post of 
«UU hemst'} unlarayouhadyouirfOTce* ready the utmost consequence, still they could 
Waa could not take possession of Tt. Whether derive no advantage from their acquisition, 
there be any tiling unreasonable in this as- far from having the whole kingdom at their 
ration# Of impertinent In this argument, disposal. What seems to have tempted the 
rrmst be submitted to the reader. ®with Italian commentator to suggest this lnter- 
dfiJkrence to this judgment, I must declare, pretation Is, the expression, hihoirrwv i tfuv 

iftal J* AnnaaM frv mm M haVA - - 


I rtfottjff light, than the other imerpre- spirited eloquence, and of our orator in par* 
tatlbn ; BW propriety may be at once de- , ticutoT, fuUy warrants us to regard it only as 
termitted, by comparing the passage with a lively figure, and to understand no more 
the sentence immediately preceding, in that by giving up, than affording a favouralte 
the orator declares, that in case of Philip's opportunity of gaining, 
death, the Athenians had no more to do, To the Cheraonesus.] The year be- 

imt to appesrfon the frontier of Macedom fore. Cersobleptes, unable to defend this 
toorder togain tflf absolut^bposal of th^af- cotfttry against Philip, had, put the Athe- 
fsl» of thaFkingdom; leff 8n rXmw "e* ni am in possession of it, Cardia, one Of the 
1 anaetv av roit *p'i*ip.a<n ret f pay chief cities, refused to acknowledge these 

inrnTTuvret, &?rwr. fioitetr # « new sovereigns, and had recourse to the 

We must, themore, bj at some protection of Philip, who, under pretence 
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dfynthus, [1.] to whatever places he thinks 
proper. For of this he should necessarily 
be persuaded, that possibly you rnav break 
out from thi* immoderate i#dolencS, and 
fly to some^cene of action : as you did to 
Euboea, [2.J and formerly, as we are told. 


of sumftrtingtohcm, carried his arms into i 
the (fheifconesus. Tourreil. 

[1.] To Olyfithus.] Philip had alrefdy 
committed some acts of hostility against 
this state, hut had not as yet formed the 
siege of Olynthus, or taken any measures 
tending to it : for in such a case Demos* 
theries would not have touched so lightly 
upon an enterprise, which he afterward 
dwells upon so often, and with so much 
force. Tourreil . 

[2.1 To Euboea, &c.] Mon*. Tourreil 
> translatHs this passage thus : Et qu'll risque 
de retrouvtr en vous ces memes Athdnierw, 
qu'il rencontra sur son cliemin en Eub<§e, Sic. 
(for which there is no warrant in the origi- 
nal): and taking for granted that all the 
expeditions hero mentioned weft? made 
against Philip, he endeavours to settle the 
date of this to Euboea bv conjecture. But 
it does not appear from history that Philip 
carried hi-, arms into that island, berore his 
attempt on Thennopylfe. In the three suc- 
ceeding Olyntlilac orations, there is hot the 
least mention of such a thing, though there 
4s a particular recital of his expeditions in 
the third, and though afterward the orator 
inveighs loudly against his hostile attempts 
in Eulxea. I apprehend, therefore, that the 
expedition hinted at in this place was tha< 
which the Athenians made about seven years 
before in favour of the Euboeans against 
Thebes ; when in five days they brought an 
army info Eubcpa, and in thirty obliged the 
Thebans to come to terms, Aid evacuate 
the island (according to /Eschinen.)— Demos- 
ifchenes mentions this in oilier places ; parti- 
cularly about the end of the oration on the 
state of the (’hereoneaus ; where he quotes 
part of the speech made by Timotheus to 
encourage the Athenians to this expedition. 

In the above noto, I have endeavoured to 
suggest some reasons why the expeditions, 
here alluded to, could not have been male 
again^ Philip. But it hath been affirmed 
that, if this were so, it would lie almost im- 
pertinent in our OTator to mention them. 
That as facts, they must lie found spiritless, 
if token In a general sense, and, as argu- 
ments, jnconchisive. The translator can, 
with sincerity, xleciare, that if any represen- 
tation of his tends, LPthe least, to depreciate 
the value of the great original, he readily 
gives it up as utterly erroneous and indefen- 
sible. Iiut at the same time, he must 
observe, that if It be a fault to make use of 
•such facts and such arguments, it is a fault 
which Demosthenes has frequently com- 
mitted. Thus he speaks of the vigorous 
opposition of his countrymen to the Lace- 
demonians p of their marching agafhst the 
Corinthians and Megareans j of their expel- 
ling the Thebans from Euboea, dec. In the 
second Philippic oration, he tells his coun- 
trymen, that tiie Macedonian must regard 


to Ilaliartus, [%S and but now, to.TLermo- 
•pyl*. But although we should not act with 
all this vigour (which yet I must regard m 
our inrfiaperiaible duty), still the measures I 
propose will havrttheir usqrffas ids fears may 
keep him quiet, when he knows we are pre- 
pared (ap£ this he will know, for there are 
too rmr¥y [4.] among ourselvts, who inform 
him of every thing): or if he should de- 
spise our armament, his Security may prove 
fatal to him *, as it will be absolutely m our 


them as the great and strenuous defenders 
of GreCte •, because he must be informed of* 
the spirit which their ancestor* discovered 
in the day* of his predecessor Alexander. I f 
iare not to allow the orator to^easou, 
from the conduct of his contemporaries, on 
former occasions, to the conduct which they 
ought to pursue, or which may be expected 
from them in their contest with Philip, what 
shall we my of an argument deduced from 
their #nc^ tors in the heroic age of Athens ? 
The truth seems to be, that although the 
facts supposed to be alluded to in this pas- 
sage, had been passed river by historians 
(which I ctnnot admit); yet, we are not 
from hence tO*conclude, that they had no 
weight or Jmportance hi the Athenian as- 
sembly. We are not to judge of the light 
in which they ^ appeared there, from tNe 
obscurity into which distance of time and 
place mAy have now cast them. The rea- 
sons of this arc^obvious. 

[3-] To Ilaliartus.] Touireil refers this 
to some action which he suppose* might 
hfve happened in Bceotia in the course 
the Phodan war, and in which the Athe- 
nians might ha#c had their share of the 
honour. 3ut frorg the text, it should seem 
that the event alluded to must h;rte hap- 
pened at some considerable distance of time, 
and have descended to the orator by tradi- 
tion — Aboutfbrty years befwre this oratioifl 
whenrfThcbe* aryl Sparta began to # quarrel, 
Lysander, the Spartan general, threatened 
the Thebans with a very dangerous war, and 
began with laying siege to this city of HalL 
artus. The Thebans applied^or aid to the 
Ahenians, which they Teadily granted 



L gander had been killed. 1 
thdlthi ' 


this is tbi expedition Here alludrtl to. 

It was the more remarkable, as the .Athe- 
nian poorer was then at the lowest ebb. 
Vou, Athenians t says Demosthenes in Ms 
oration on the Crown, at a time whe^ the 
Lacedemonians twd the absolute command 
both at sea and land ; when Attfca w» quite 
encompassed with their commanders and 
their garrisons ; when Euboea, Tanagra, all 
Bceotia, Megara, JEgina, Cleone, and the 
other islands, were in their possession ;wnen 
the state had not one ship mot one wall,— 


%> ifeachines, he had not been with Philip i 
years after, 'tourreil. • 
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power, at the first favouraiA juncture, to we must be provided with light vessel^, 
makeaTIdrent upon hisowi |*that 1 


These, then, are thdlesolutions I propose, 


may 

him with perpetual incursions. ff ** 
if your ten thousands, or twenty 
of foreigners} of those armies whi . u 
appear so magnificent on paper; but let 
tnem.liethenaturalTorcesof the state; and 
if you choosey single person, if a number. 
If this particular man, cor whomever you 
appoint as general, let them be entirely 


our troops may have a secure convoy. 
But whence are these forces to be subsis* 
, whan I have first 
think such liura- 

. , _ have anviswl that 

we should serve in person. As to the num- 
Jjers, Athenians ! my reason ^ thi*: it is 
not at present in our power to ntovlde a 
force able to meet him in the open field ; but 
weTnust harass him by depredations : thus 
the war muBt be carried on at first. We 
therefore cannot think of raising a prodigi- 
ous array (for such we have neither pay H ,r 


^nder shis guidance and authority, j also provisions), nor must our for<cs be absolutely 
move you, that subsistence be provided for mean. And I have proposed that citizen* 
them. But as to the quality, the numbers, should join in the service, ancl help to man 
the ma^i tenants of this body; how are our fleet; because 1 am informed, that some 
these points to Tie settled ?— I now proceed time since the state maintained a body of 
to speak of each of them distinctly. auxiliaries at Corinth [3.1 which Poi-stratus 

The body of infantry, therefore,- commanded, [4.J and Ipnierates, and Cha- 
hcre give me leave to warn you of an error, briat, and some others ; that you yourselves 
whicli hath often proved Injurious , served with them : and that the united 
Think not that your preparations qf 'can efforts of these auxiliary and domestic forces 
be too magnificent : great and ter; in gained a wmsiderable victory ovbr the Lace- 
your decrees; in execution, weak ai detnonians. But ever sinte our armies have 

tempt Ible. Let yocyr preparation'., k- been formed of foreigners alone, their vitto- 

supplics, at first be moderate ; j,nd add to ries have been over our allies and confede- 
these, if you find them noL sufficient.— I rates ; while our enemies have arisen to an 
say, then, that the wllble body of infantry extravagance of power. Arul these armies, 
ihou Id be two thousand : of theses that five with scarcely the slightest attention to the 
nundred should be Athenians, of such an service of the state, sail ofl to fight for 
age as vou shall think proper, and with. a Artabazus, [5.] or any othei person; and 

stated time for service; not long, but such 

as that others may have their turn of duty, quence of his engagements with the Thes- 
Let the rest be formed of foreigners. To salians, he commanded their ports and 
those you are to add two hundred horse, ships. 

fifty of them at least Athenians, to serve [3.] At Corinth.] This was in the same 
in The same manner as the foot. For these war which he alludes to In the beginning of 
you ire to provide transports. — And now, the oiation (Sect. 2.) Corinth was nppoint- 
what farther preparations r -•Ten light gal- ed as the place of general reiWcz.vnus 
leys. Vfjjc, as he hath a aiaval power, [2.J for the Greets who confederated against 
* Sparta. 


[4.] Which Polystratus commanded.]^ 
Instead of Polystratus, which is a name 
little known in iiistory, Monsieur Tourreil 
proposes to read Callmratus, who, accord- 
ing to Xenophon and Diodorus, was col- 


[1,] Thn$5 armies which, dzc.] In the 
Cbcfok it is iwifl'TokAjuaiow fcvafjiuf. — In- 
stead of enumerating the various senses in 
which thdkommentators inftrpret this ex- 
pression, I shall copy an observation on it „ — . .... 

by the Abb6 D’OIivet, whose iqjerpretation league to Jphicrates and Chabrias in the 
I have followed *1 have, without any war of Corqyra. But, a# Mr. Mounteney 
refinement, chosen a plain expression, which hs* observed, Polystratus is again mentioned 
seems to hit the thought of Demosthenes by Demosthenes, together with Iphlayitex, 
directly, and to jftlnt strongly tfie bitter In the oration on the Immunities; so' that 
ridicule of the passage. It was usual for it i-i probable this is the true reading. 

the Athenians, upon any emergency, to write ^ * “‘“ l ” v 

to a] L quarters' io dejnand soldiers. TKty 
were answered, that in such a* place such a 
numbdr would be provided: from another 
place, so many more might be expected. But 
in The end if appeared, that these were by no 
ineai# so many effective enen. There were 
lat abatements to be made from the num- 


f5.j To fight for Artabazus.] He liei’c al- 
ludes to an affair which had happened some 
time before, and had occasioned great com- 
, motion. The Athenians hrtk sent 6 Charei 
at the head of a powerful force to reduce 
Byzantium, Cos, and Chios, which had 
revolted from them. But this general, when 

he had a prospect of success m that enter- 

,, : and we find besides, from prle, suffered himself to be corrupted by 

this oration, that these foreigners were not Artabazus, a rebellious satrap of Asia, and 
paid at ail, Or ill-paid ; so that these grand assisted him against an army of stn enty 
armies were#® where complete, but in the thousand men. Chares received a reward 
letters writpwnto demand them on one part, proportioned to the service ; but this action 
mem on the other. If lam .raised the indignation of the Athenians, os 
i, this hrwhat Demosthenes calls "he had not only deserted the cause of the 
armies which exist republic, but also incensed the king o* 
0 \ Persia. Demosthenes, however, here shift* 
e hath a naval poyer.] Income* j the blame from Chares to hi* soidien, who 


uueuers 

jJOhel: 
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their general follows them i nor should wc while troops erjaged In defence c4<*ir own 
vender at It ; for he cannot command, who Lterritorka are commanded by Menelaus. 


cannot pay his soldiers. What then do I 
recommend ? that you should take a#ray all 

S etences botlPfrom generals ind from sol-i 
ers, by a regular payment of the army, 
and by incorporating domestic forces with 
the auxiliaries, to be as it were inspectors 
Into theTonddlt of the commanders. For 
at preselft our manner of acting is even 
ridiculous. If £man should ask, “ Are ymi 
at peace, Athenians?" the answer would 
immediately be, “ By no means ! we are at 


'4.] I say not this to r* tract frqpa his merit; 
Jwt to whomsoever this command had been 
Entrusted, surelygjhe shouldfhave derived it 
r from vour voices. [5. . r 

Perhaps you are fufly [C.] sensible of these 
truths,', £ut would rather Mfear me upon 
another point, — that of the supplies ; what 
we are to raise, and fromawhat funds. To 
this I now proceed. — The sum therefore 
necessary for the maintenance ofrthcse forces, 
that the soldiers maj%e supplied with grain, 
is somewhat above ninety talents. [7.1 • To 
the ten galleys, forty talents, that euch ves- 
sel may nave a monthly allowance of twenty 
mina?. To the two thousand foot, the same 
sum, that each soldier man rcceWft tqn 
drachma; a month for com. To the two 
hfmfired horse, for a monthly allowance of 
thirty drachma; each, twelve talents. And 
let it not be thought a small convenience, 
that the soldiers arc supplied with grain : 
for I am cl^grly satisfied that if such a pro- 
vision Tie made, the war itself will supply 
them with every thing eLse. so as to com- 
plete their appointment, *nd this without 
anv injury t<*the Greeks or allies: ami I 
myself am ready to s^il with them, and 
to anbwer for the consequence with my 
life, should if prove otherwise. From what 


warjvith Philip. [1. J Have not we chosen 
thenisuai generals and officers, [2.] both of 
horse apd foot?" And of what use are all 
these, ekeept the single person whom you 
send to the field ? the rest attend your priests 
In their processions. So that, as if you 
formed so many men of clay, you make 
# your offilbrs for show, and not for service. 

My countrymen ! should not all these gene- 
rals have been chosen from your own body ; 
all these several officers from your own body, 
that our fore# might l)e really Athenian ? 
and yet, for an expedition in favour of 
Lemnos, [3.] the general must be a citizen, 

refused to obey him (or rather to the people, 
who took no care to provide for th#ir pay.) 

Tourreil. * . — 

[l.j We are at war with Philip.] So the funds the sum which I propose may be sup- 
orator affects to speak. Though I apprehend plied, shall now be explained. * * * # 
i t does nofap pear from history that they were [ Here the secretary of the assembly reads 
at that time directly at war with him. They scheme for raising the supplies , and 
had indeed joined with the Phocians, and proposes it to thf people in form , in the 
Philip was at the head of the opposite con- name of the o-rator.} 

fcderacy. Thus far they were engaged These are the supplies, [8.] Athenians ! in • 

against each other* though neither of them " — 

as principals in the quarrel. The Athenian*, [4.] By Menelaus.] Monsieur Touireil 
indeed, might have made some attempts to says, that this Meifelaus was the brother of 
recover Amphipolis ; they certainly made Philip, by another nfctrriage. But thfugh 
tome ineffectual preparations to relieve Philip and his brother were not .on good 
Potidaea and Methone ; ami, after Philip’s terms, yet it is not likely that the Athenians* 


W' wmpt on Thermopylae, did station some 
forces upon their frontiers to oppose him, in 
case he renewed his attack. But still t)*e 
war was not declared in form.— But of this 
1 shall speak more hereafter. 

[2.] The usual offiiwrs.] In the text they i der-in-chief. 
are mentioned particularly. Ten tkxUrchs 

(arrpuT^m ot generals), and phylarchs, and , . t „ 

two hlpfMrchs. Each of the ten tribes been struck with the freedom and candour . 
chose a new general every year, and each of of the orator, and given some marks of their 
these (originally, when all went to the field) apprdlation. 

*■ ’ " ’ ' - 5 - *-* ^ l7.]Winety talqpts.1 The Atflc talent H 

oraputed by Tourreil equal to 187k 10*.; 
y Prideaux. to 188?. (w. ; by Arbuthnot, to 
93*. 1 5s. It contained sixty mins, aiyl each 
mina, one hundred drachma;. By the com* 


woultl have tnwfcd one so nea«ly allied to 
their enemy. 0?tu*f. # 

[5.] From your voices.] The regular me- 
thod of choosing all officers. However, the 
choice was sometimes left to the comman- 
I der-in-chief. Tomrreil. * 

i U [04 Perhfps you are fully, Ax. J It is not 
L | impossible but that the people might have 


hail the command for one day in his turn. 
Philip was very pleasant on this number of 
•commander* I raver, said lie, could find 
but one general (meanly Parmenio.l but 
the Athenians can get tenWrery year. An- 


ciently, the people, upon extraordinary oc- putation of the orator, "It appears that the 


casions, chose a polemarch, to determine, 
when the opinions of the generals were 
equally divided. The t&xiarch commanded 
thiFinfantry, the phylarch the cavalry, of 
his tribe. The whole body of horse was di- 
vided into two corps, each of which was 
commanded by a general of horse, or hip- 
parch. TourreiP. 

[3.1 In favour of Lemnos.] When, in the 
social war, the revol tersin vaded it with a 
fleet of a hundred sail. Tourreil 


provisions he recommends to be Jipplied 
were to last one year. Mounteney . 

[8.} These are the sup^* , &c.] Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus gives ns the rest of 
this oratkm as a sixth Philippic, pronounced 
in the archonship of Themistocies. But it _ 
appears to me, as wpll as tolhe other Inter- 
pretllre^a natural conclusion oil the first 
Philippic ; and therefore I could not prevail 
pon^ayself to separate them. ToufrpiL • 
The scholiast is oltthe same opinion, and 
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our power to raise. And tyhen you conSe 
to givfi four voices, determine upon gome 
effectual provision, [fr] that you may oppose 

flatly accuses jnysiusof a mistake. Mr. 
Mounteuey has' Ljcpresswl*greater deference 
for this critic. Te supposes that this second 
part is not that which Plonysl** qu ‘ 
but that there was another orarfwn, since* 
lost, whicn :an with the same words ; for 

he observes, .t“he former part is plainly 

imperfect of Itself, and the two parts are 
joined in ml the coupes and manuscripts, 
and that naturally ana consistently. 

I »must confess (with all submission to 
these authorities), that although I ttould not 
presume to separate them, yet I am not 
quit^satlsfled that these two parts are one 
oration. In fhe first place, I cannot think 
that the first Philippic would end abruptly, 
if this second part was away : for we ilucrin 
tiie first part, all that the orator proposes to 
speak to In the beginning; and it concludes 
(not unlike a speech in garliantfnt) with a 
motion in form, for such anti s«ch«ub»idies 
to be raised, for the maintenance of such 
and such forces. And as to the manner in 
which the second part begins, supposing it 
a distinct oration, we cannotaobject to that ; 
as Dionysius quotes an Oration beginning 
exactly £n the same manner : (sec his letter 
to Axnmnus.) — It might also be observed, 
that in the beginning of the oration, having 
for some time exhortetl the Athenians to 
change their conduct, and act with vigour, 
Demosthenes says expressly, that lie intends 
to speak no moie on that subject ; and yet 
this second part if* entirely taken up with it; 

1 and lastly, there are some passages ip the 
second part, which I suspect do not agree to 
the particular time whgn the first oration 
against Philip was prqpounced (and I imagine 
tharsome editors were sensible of this, by 
their placing the Olynthiac oratipns before 
' this, which is called the first Philippic): 
these passages I shall takemotice of as they 
occuv. • t 

As to any similitude between the two 
parts, i apprehend that is no more than 
what runs through all those orations, and 
may be accounted for frofil thejdmllitude of 
the subject, without joining them. — .But I# 
this second j*rt be really a djftinct oration, 
spoken after the destruction of Olynthus 
(for this rity^aas taken the year before the 
archonsh^y of Themistocles), how comes it 
That this event fa not mentioned writ ? — It 
had just then thrown the Athenians into the 
greatest consternation; and gas it was* the 
orators business to encourage them, possibly 
4he might have keptJt out of view on pur- 
pose. Though perhaps he does hint at it 
tfbscuAly, and as far as was consistent with 
prudence, as I shall observe by and by. 

[1.] Effectual provision.] In Greek it is — 
tf utr 6/4 tv uptCKff x € W°' rov >1 tTa ' ,( -~~ c hoOse 
those things which 1 may be agreeable to you. 
t own I dffnot see how their entering into 
the resolution Viey like* best, would ofip'on- 
sequenc Anable them to oppose Hhilip ef- 
fectually. Perhaps it might be of disser- 
vl#, for in other plays the orator * ever 


Philip, not by decrees and letters only, 
but by actions. And, in my opinion, yrur 
plan of operation, and every thing relating 
to your armament, will be much more hap- 
pily rifijustetL if the situation of the coun- 
try which is to be the scene of action be 
taken into the account ; and if you reflect, 
that the winds and seasons have greatly 
contributed to the rapidly of Philipp 
conquests ; that he watches the blowing Q f 
the Eteslans, [2.] and th$ severity or the 
Winter, and forms his sieges when it is im- 
possible for us to hring up our forces. It is 
your part then to consider this, and not to 
carry on the war by occasional detachments 
(they will ever arrive too late), but by a 
regular army constantly kept up. And "for 
winter-quarters you may command Lemnos, 
and Thassus, and Sriatnus, and the adjacent 
islands, In which there are ports and provi- 
sions, aud all things necessary for the sol- 
diery in abundance. As to the* ‘' season of 
the year in which we may land our forces 
with the greatest ease, and bo in no danger 
from the winds, either upon the coast to 
which, we nTe bound, or at the entrance of 
those harlxmrs where we may put in for 

f ro visions — this will be easily discovered. 
» what manner and at what time our forces 
are tft act, their general will determine, ac- 
cording^ the junctures of attklrs. What 
you* are to perform, on your part, is con- 
tained in the decree I have now proposed. 
And if you will be persuaded, Athenian*. ! 
first, to raise these supplies which have 
recommended, then, to proceed to your 
other preparations, your Infantry, navy, 
and cavalry ; and lastly, to confine your 
forces, by a law, to that service which is 
appointed to them ; reserving the care and 
distribution of their money to yourselves, 
and strictly examining into the .conduct of 
the genetol ; then, your time will lie no 
longer wasted in continual debates upon the 
same subject, and scarcely to any purpose ; 
then, you will deprive him of the most Hl,- 
aiderable of his revenues. For his arms are 
now supported, by seizing and making prizes 
of those who pass the seas. — But is tlm all ? 
— No. — You shall also be secure from his 
attempts : not as v*ieu some time since 
[3.]%ie fell on Lemnos and liubrus, and car- 

cautioning them against followiiD the bent 
of their inclinations.— If we should make a 
very small alteration in the text* and for 
upvirntj read upKf'atj, those things which may 
be sufficient for your purposes, I apprehend 
the sense would be better and snore agreea- 
ble to Demosthenes* I have taken the liberty 
to translate after this reading. 

[2. J Of the Eteaians.] Winds which blew 
regularly every year at the rising of the 
(log-star ; when the Greeks were obliged to 
retire from action, on account of the exces- 
sive heats; and which, as they blew fiom 
the noTth, of consequence opposed any at- 
tempt of Invading Maced on, or sending any 
forces to those parts which were the seat of 
Philip’s wars at first. • 

[3.] Not as when some time since, <kc.] If 
this be a really a part of the first Philippic, 
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rled away your citizens in chains t not as is to conduct [3.Athe several entertainment* 
whin he surprised your vessels at Gcrastus, In each tril)e; wilat he is to receive ^vhen, 
and spoiled tnem of an unspeakable quanti- and from whom, and what to perform. Not 
ty of riches : not as when lately he made a one of these things is left uncertain , not one 
descent on the toast of Marathon, aim car- undetermined. But in affairs of war, and 
ried off our.sacred galley: [1.] while you warlike preparatftns, ther'/is no order, no 
could neither oppose these insults, nor de- certainty, no regulation, bo that, when any 
taeh your forces at suCh junctures as were accident alarms us, first we appoint onr tri- 
thought fbnveiRent. tfrarchsjrM than W allow Ihem the ex- 

And now, Athenians ! what is the reason change ; then the supplies are considered, 
(think ye), that the public festivals [2.] in These points once settlf*, we resolve to 
honour of Minerva and of Bacchus are af- man our fleet with strangers [3.] and fo- 
ways celebrated at the appointed time, whe- reignerss then find it necessaw to supply 
therJhc direction of them falls to the lot of their place ourselves.* In the midst of thet>e 
mefnrf eminence, or of persons less distin- delays, what wc are sailing to defend, the 
guished (festivals which cost more treasure enemy J» already master of: for the time oi 
than is usually expended upon a whole na- actlon,we spend hi preparing: and thejunc- 
vy; and more numbers and greater prepara- tures of affairs wiU not waft our slow and 
tions, than any one perhaps ever cost): while irresolute measures. These forces too,%hlch 
your expeditions have been all too late, as we tjiink may tie depended on, untilthe new 
•that to fdethone, that to Pegasae, that to lev 1 cm are raised, when put to the proof, plain- 
Potldsea. The reason is this : every thing re- ly discover their insufficiency. By these 
lating to the former is ascertained by lav# ; means, hath lie arrived to such a pitch of in- 
and every one of you knows long before, who solence as* to send a letter to the Euboians 
# [fi.] conceived hi such terms os these. 

these hostilities must have preceded the — ~~ 

attempt on Thermopylae (else the orator 3.] To conduct, &c.] In the original it Is, 

could not have distinguished them into io is the cfloreegus (thafis, the citizen who 

those which happened some time ago, and provided th® music, of which, each tribe 
that committed lately). Now I cannot teLl had a band), and the gymnasiarch (he who 
how to reconcile such open acts of ^hostility, presided over the wrestlers, and provided 
with the other parts of Philip’s condflct at what was necessary for that entertainment) 
that time. There was a peace subsisting [4.] We appoint our trierarchs.1 The rich 
laetweenshim and the Athenians, which he citizens, who were obliged not only to com- 
affected to observe ; and so far does be ap- mand, but to equip a vessel of war, at their 
pear from making any open and professed own expense (ei^ier severally or jointly) for 
attack upon them, that in the taking of the service of the public. As this was an of- 
Potidsea and Pydna, he would not act as flee of gTeat expense, it was allowed to any 
principal, but as ally to the Olynthians ; otw who was nominated, to point out somt 
and, when these cities were taken, dismissed cinzen richer than himself, and to desire he 
the Athenian garrisons with all Imaginable might be substitq^ed in his place, provided 
respect aiUl honour ; and upon all occasions he was willing to exchange fortunes with 
courted and cajoled the Athenians. This that citizen, and thwi to take upon him the 
then is one of those passages which I sus- office of trierarch. This is what Demorthe- 
*^K-t do not agree to the particular time nes calls allowing theex change, (which in ife; 
when the first Philippic was spoken. But nature must occasioned confusion and 

if we suppose that this, whim I call the delay. > * # 

second part, is really the oration which For a fuller account of these trlerarchs, 
Dionysius quotes (ana which was spoken to &c. I refer the reader to Potter’s Archmoi. 
engage the Athenhms to defend the slanders 15. j We resole to man our fleet with stran- 

and the cities of tnc Hellespont against the gere, which I tnnasdate stran- 

attemptsof Philip), then all the dlflicultf g#s, were those foreigners' who were per- 
vanisl*. Tile hostilities here mentioned mitted to t sojoum at Athens, on certain 
agree very well to a time of open war. Now conditions, * 

Diodqrus Siculus informs us, that it was af- This whole passage is ap txact description 
ter Olynthus was taken, that the Athenians of Uie proceedings of the Athenians in de- 
declared war against Philip in form ; and we fence of OlyntHus, and bf th# event. Itiad 
find that, immediately upon this, he attack- it in view, when I observed that possibly wc 
ed them and their tributary states with such might fin^ some obscure allusions to that 
fury, that they were^ton glad to sue for affair. * 1 

Peace. [6.] A letter to the Eubceans,&r,] 

[1.] Our sacred galley.] There were two erf letter has not descended to us. It is proba- 
these appropriated to religious ceremonies blc from the context, that he ext#essecPin it 
Jand ell extraordinary emergencies and occa- a contempt for the Athenian power, and in- 
“wns of the state), the Parauan and Salami- slated how little dependence the Eubcearu 
man. Haroocration understand* here the Pa- could have on that state. And if this be se. 
ration. ^ Tourreil. it confirms an observation, which I mark 

L2.J Festivals, &c.] For the Panathensea before (see a preceding note^ viz. that tht 
and Dionysia (as these festivals axe calied in Athenians hadaas yet fltfVen Philip no 

the original), 1 refer the reader to Potter, maskable opposition inTSuboR. The let 

arid other writers on the antiquities of ter must have been written when Philip be 
Gr eece. gfen to raise commotions in that ii 
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[*** The Letter Jf read.') 
thath now been rean, is for the most 
part true, Athenians I too true ! but perhaps 
not very agreeable Ki the recital. Rut if, by 
suppressing things ungrateful to the ear, the 
things themseras could fee prevented, then 
the sole concern of a public speaker should 
be to please. If, on the contrary, these 
unseasonablytpleasiug speeches be fcally inju, 
rious, it is shameful, Athenians ! to deceive 
yourselves, and, fry deferring the considera- 
tion of every thing disagreeable, never once 
to move until it be too late ; and not to 
apprehend that they vfho conduct a war with 
prudence, are not to follow, but to direct 
everfts ; to direct them with the satne abso- 
lute authority with which a general leads on 
his forces : that the course of affairs may he 
determined by. them, and not determine their 
measures. But you, Athenians ! although 
possessed of the greatest power [1.] of all 
kinds, ships, infantry, cavalry, ana treasure ; 
yet, to this day, have never employed any 
of them seasonably, but are ever a last m the 
field. Just as baibarians [2.1 engag«|pt box- 
ing, so you make war with Philip : for, when 
one of these receives a blow, that blow en- 
gages him i if struck in anothef part, to that 
part his hands are shifted: hut to ward off 
the blow, or to wa^ch his, antagonist— -for 
this, he hath neither skill nor spirit. Even 
so, if you hear that Philip is.il? tike Cherso- 
nesus, you resolve to send forces thither ; if 
in Thermopyl®, thither; if In any othei 
place, you hurry up and down, you follow his 
standard. But no useful scheme for carry- 
ing on the war, no wise provisions, [3.] are 
ever thought of, until you hear of some en- 
terprise in execution, or already crowned 
with success. This might formerly have Lteen 
pardonable, but now is the very critical mo- 
ment, when it can by no means be admitted. 

it seems to me, Athenians ! that some di- 
vinity, who, from a regard to Athens, looks 
down upon our conduct with indignation, 

f T * tm* 

order to make himself nyuster of it l I am 
induced to think, both from history and De- 
mosthenes, that he did not make any at- 
tempts of this kind so early m the first Phi- 
lippic, and therefore that tkk is no part of 
that oration. 


a navy of double th&t number ; thev had 
twenty thousand foot, and, two thousand 
«lght hundred horse : ana (heir revenue 
amounted to above twelve hundred talents 

aiwI ~ 


<1. 3b c. 2fe) where, on the' contrary, a man 
of tjue prudence, who engages in tne busi- 
ness and dangers of the world, is compared 
to a skilful boxer, who is ever attentive 
to defend himself and annoy his adversary. 
Tmrreil. « 

c [3.1 No wise ptpvlsion\Ac*] J have foil 
lowed the reading which Mr. Mounfcmey 
•adopts Uepi tSiv irpayuwrwk', &c. Instead of 

c I 


hath inspired Philip with this restless ambi 
tion. For, were he to sit down in the cfhlet 
enjoyment of his conquests and acquisitions, 
without proceeding to any new attempts, 
ther£We mer among you, wnr», 1 think, wou id 
be unmoved at those transactions, [4.] which 
have branded our state with the odious 
marks of infamy, cowardice, and all that is 
base. But as he still pursues his t inquests, 
as he Is still extending his ambitmm views, 

E ibly, he may at last rail; you forth, unless * 
have renounced the name’uf Athenians, 
ne it is astonishing, that none of you look 
back to the beginning [5.] of this war# and 
consider that we engaged in it to crafctise 
the insolence of Philip ; but that now it is - 
become a defensive war, to secure us from 
his attempts. And that he will ever be le- 
peating these attempts is manifest, unless 
some power rises to oppose him. But if 
we wait in expectation of tfe's, if we 
send out armaments compost’d of emp- 
ty galleys, and those hopes with which 
some speaker may have battered you; can 
you then think your interests well jm&- 
cured ?<. Shall we not embark*? shall we fiofc 
sail, with at least a part of our domestic 
force, now, since we have not hitherto? 
But where shall we make our descent ? — 
Let us but engage in the enterprise, and the 
war itself, Athenians ! will shew us where 
he is weakest But if we sit at home, listen- 
lng_to the mutual invectives and accusations 
of our orators ; we cannot expect* no, n<jt 
the least success, in any one particular. 
Wherever a part of our city is detached, 
although the whole be not present, the 
favour of the gods aud the kindness of for- 
tune attend to fight upon our side; but 
when we send out a general .arid an insignifi- 
cant decree, and the hones of our speakers, 
misfortune and disappointment must ensue. 
Such expeditions are to our enemies a sport. 


[4.] At those transactions, Ate.] The takiqg^. 
Of Pydna, and Potidaea, and Amphipolis, 
may warrant what the orator here says. Yet 
I should choose to apply It to their suffer- 
ing Olynlhus, by their misconduct, to fall 
under the power of Philip. 

[G.J Look back to ilH* beginning, Aic.J I 
Ohall trouble the reader but with oue argu- 
ment more, in favour of my suspkto*;, that 
this is no part of the first Philippic. The 
passage I now quote, l cannot think, is ( appli-* 
cable to the transactions of the Athenians * 
and Philip, before his attempt on Th^mo- ^ 
pylrt*: when (from the time of Atgam’s ♦ 
death) they acted against ‘feach (fiber only 
Indirectly ; and in^ead of punishing Philip, 
the Athenians could not even prevail upon 
themselves to defend those dominions 
which they claimed as their own.— But it is 
k very exact description of what happened 
after their declaration of war against PnilipC 
which succeeded the taking of Olynthus : 
for this declaration was made from a sense 
of the danger of Philip’s growing power, a 
resentment of his infractions, t nnd a resolu- 
tion to reduce him : and yet they were 
quickly obliged to defend themselves against 
farther attempts. 
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but strike our allies with deadly apprehen- our several tales. M do belled Indeed, Athe- 
lioilL For it is not. it is not possible for nians ! he Is intoxicated with his greatness, 
any one man to perform every thing you aifd does entirtaln hisjf imagination witli 
desire. He may promise, and harangue, many such visionary prospects, bs he sees 
and accuse this <§r that person : frut to ^uch no power rising to oppose hum and is elated 
proceedings we owe the ruin of our affairs, with his success. BSt I Canute be persuaded 
For when a* gen oral, who commanded a that he hath so taken his measures, that 
wretched collection of unpaid foreigners, the weakest among us know what he is next 
hafl*bee*lefea^d ; when there are persons ts do (for it is the weakest among us who 

- J — *- spread these rumours). — Let us disregard 

them : let us be persuodedm this ; that he 

_ is our enemy, that he hath spoiled us of 

their suggestions ; wliat must be the con- our dominions, that w« have long*been sub- 
sequence t How then shall these abubes be jeet to his insolence, that whatever we 
rem«#ed? — By offering yourselves, At he- expected to be done for us by others, hath 
nians! to execute the commands of your pros ed ogtinst us, that all the resource left 
general, to be witnesses of his conduct in is in ourselves, that if we are not inclined 
tne field, and his judges at your return ; so to carry our arms abroad, we may be forced 
as not only to hear how your affairs are to engage here — let us be persuSWed of inis, 
transacted, but to inspect them. But now, and tVen we shall come to a proper deter- 
so shamefully are we degenerated, that each mination, then shall we he freed from those 
our commanders is twice or thrice called idle tales. For we are not to be solicitous 
before you, to answer for his life, though* to know what particular events will hap- 
not one of them dared to hazard that life, pen ; we lived but be convinced nothing 
by once engaging his enemy. No; they good canjhappen, unless you grant the due 
choose the death of robbers and pilfbreis, attention to affairs, and be ready to act as 
rathor than to fall as Becomes them. Such becomes Athenians. 

malefactors should die by the sentence of I, on my part, have never upon any 
the law. Generals should meet their fate occasion chosen* to court your favour, by 
bravely in the field. speaking any thin| but what 1 was con- 

Then, as to your own conduct*-Some vlneed would serve you. And on this occa- 
wander about, crying, Philip hath jolhed sion I have freely declared my sentiments, 
with the Lacedemonians, and they are con- without art, and without reserve. It would 
certing th^ destruction of Thebes, and the have pleased me indeed, that as It is for 
dissolution [1.1 of some free states. Others as- your advantage to have your true interest 
sure us he hath sent an embassy to the King : laid before you, so 1 might be assured that 
[2.] others, that he is fortifying places ip he who layet lilt before you, would share the 
Jllyria. [3.] Thus we all go about framing advantage: for then. I had spoken with 

greaty alacrity. However, uncertain^ is 

[1.] The dissolution, &c.] Wherever the the consequence with respect to me, 1 yet 
Lacedemonians had power, they were always determined to speak, because I was con- 
fer establishing oligarchies, as has been \ inced that these meytsures, it pursued, 
observed in the preface to these orations. must have their use.* And, of all tJmse 
12.] To the King. J So the king of Persia opinions which are offered to your accep- 
YW called. The intent of this embassy was tance, may that he chosen which wilt best 
supposed to be to make such demands as advance tne gerifral weal I * 
must produce a war with the Persian, which J — . — a 

Isocrates had exhorted him to very early, friends, to persuade the Athenians that his 
[3.] He is fortifying places in Illyria.] Poa- views and schemes were removed to a greatt 
sibly these rumours w^e spread by Philip's distance from Atl^ns. M 


THE FIRST OLYNTI1IAC ORATION : 

PRONOUNCED FOUR YEARS AFTER THE FIRST F1MLIPPIC, IN THE ARCHQN6HIP OF 
CALl.yVLA.CHUS, THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE HUNDRED A"ND HfiVENTll OLYMPIAD, 1 
AND THE TWELFTH OF PHILIP’S REIGN. 

» » 

INTRODUCTION. the Athenians, by making himself master of 

some places which the> laid claim to. At* 
The former oration doth not appear to length his success emboldened him sp de- 
have any considerable effect. Philip had glare those intentions which he hau long 
his creatures in the Athenian assembly, who entertained secretly against the Olynthiane. 
probably recommended less vigorous mea- Olynthus (a city of Thrace, possessed bv 
sures, and were but too favourably heard. Greeks orlglnallv from Chalets, — a town or 
In the mean time, this prince pursued his Euboea, and colony of Athens) commanded 
ambitious designs. When he found himself a large tract called the Chftlcldiarr region, in 
shut out of Greece, he turned his arms ro which there were tlfirty-twc*citle& It had 
such remote parts as he might reduce with- arisen bj* degrees to such a pitch *of gran- 
out alarming the states of Greece ; and at deur, as to nave frequent and remarkable 
the same tune he revenged himself upon content both with ^|hens and LacedenxyL 
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Nor did the Olynthians dliew great regard 
to thfe friendship of Philip when he Itrst 
came to the throne^jind waa taking all mea- 
sures to sechre the possession of it ; for they 
did not scrupleto receive jt wo of his brothers 
by another marriage, whohad fled to avoid 
the effects of his jealousy, and endeavoured 
to conclude Xf alliance with Athens against 
him, which ne, by secret practices, round* 
means to defeat. e But as he was yet scarcely 
secure upon his Throne, instead of express- 
ing his resentment, he courted, or ratheT 
purchased, the alliance of the Olynthians, 
by the cession of Anthemus, a city which 
thee kings of Macedon had long disputed 
with them : and afterward by that of Pydna 
and Potidaca, which their joint forces liad 
bested and taken from the Athenians. 
But the Olymhians could not be influenced 
by gratitude towards such a benefactor. 
The rapid progress of his arms, and his glar- 
iug acts or perfidy, alarmed them exceed- 
ingly. He had already made son it inroads 
on their territories, and now b€£an to act 
against them with less reserve. ThfV there- 
fore despatched ambassadors to Athens* to 
propose an alliance, and request assistance 
against a power which they were equally 
concerned to oppose, * 

Philip affected the highest resentment at 
this step, alleged their mutual .engagements 
to adhere to each other in war and peace, 
inveighed against their harbouring his bro- 
thers, whom he called the conspirators ; and 
under pretence of punishing their infrac- 
tions, pursued his hostiVtie* with double 
vigour, made himself mkster of some of 
.thelr cities, and threatened the capital with 
“a siege t 

la the mean time, the Olynthians pressed 
the Athenians for imvnediate succours. 
Thoijr ambassadors opened their commission 
la *u assembly of the* people, who had the 
right either to agree to, or to reject, their 
'demand. As the important* of the occasion 
increased th^ number of speakers, the elder 
oratoK had debated the idfhir bcfor^Demoa- 
thenes arose. In the following oration, there- 


with the Cdynthians, and fonfixns hianni 
nion by powerful arguments ; lays open tru 
designs and practices of Philipjcand labours 
to remove their dreadful apprehensions of 
his power. He concludes with recommend- 
ing to them, to reform abuses, to trstore 
ancient discipline, and to iAit an end to all 
domestic dissensions. 

<i * T F 

FJRST^OLYNTHIAC ORATION. [1.] 

CaUimach. Archon.—A. J?. Philip. 12.— 
Olympiad. Kff, ^w. 4. 

In many instances (Athenians !) have the 
gods* in-’ my, opinion, manifestly declared 
their favour to ^iis state ^nor is ft least o)s 

,1.1 1 havl -disposed the Olynthiac option s 
Ri Ahe order pointed out by Dionysius « of 
llaUcmuMaus. And it plainly appears That 


servablete this present juncture. For, that 
an enemy should arise against Philip, Vm 
the very confines of his kingdom, of no 
incoqfiderable power, and, what is of most 
importance,®^ determined vapon the war, 
that they consider any accommodation with 
him, first as insidious, next, as the down- 
fal of their country : this seems no less than 
the gracious interposition a? heaVPn itself. 
It must, therefore, be our care, (Athenians .) 
t$at we ourselves may n6t frustrate this 
goodness. For it must reflect disgrace, nay 
the foulest infamy, upon us, if we appear to 
have thrown away not those states and ter- 
ritories only which we once commanded/but 
those alliances and favourable incidents 
which fortune hath provided for us. 

To begin on this occasion with a display 
of Philip’s power, or to press you to exert 

J roxiT vigour by motives, drawn from hence, 
s, in my opinion, quite improper. &nd why * 
Because whatever may be offered on such a 
subject, sets him in an honourable view, but 
seems to me as a reproach to our conduct. 
For the higher his exploits haf e arisen above 
his former estimation, the more must the 
world admire him ; while your disgrace hath 
been the greater, the more your conduct 
hath proved unworthy of your state. These 
things therefore i shall pass over. He, in- 
deed. who examines justly, must find 
the source of his greatness here, not in him- 
self. But the services he hath here received, 
from those whose public adnux 1st ration 
bath been devoted ro his interest; those 
services which you must punish, I do not 
think it seasonable to display. There are 
other points of more moment for you alt to 
hear, and which must excite the greatest 
abhorrence of him in every reasonable mind. 
•—These I shall lay before you. 

And 11015, should I call him perjured and 
perfidious, and not point out the instances 
of this his guilt, it might be deemed 
the mere virulence of malice, and with ju*« 
tice. Nor will it engage too much of your 
attention to hear him fully and clearly con- 
victed, from a full and clear detail of all 
hn3 actions. And this 1 think useful up- 
on two accounts : fiwt, that he may ap- 
pear,* as he really Y,, treacherous and 
'false ; and then, that they who are struck 
with terror, as if Philip was something 
more than human, may see that he has 
exhausted all those artifices to which he 
owes his present elevation, and that his , 
affairs are now ready to decline. Foifcl my- 
self (Athenians !) should think Philip really 
to be dreaded and admired, if 1 saw him 
raised by hotiouftiole means. But I find, 
upon reflection, that at the time when cer- 
tain persons drove out the OlynthianR from 
!■ this assembly , when desirous of conferring 
with you, he began with abusing our sim- 
plicity by his promise of surrendering Ah.- 


this should precede the others : for in this, 
Demosthenes solicits the immediate conclu- 
sion of an alliance with Olynthtis ; In tlie 
others, he supposes the alliance already con- 
cluded, and insists only on the necessity of 
effectually fulfilling their engagements. 
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f ihftolte, and executing the secret article 
1 . J of his treaty, then so much spoken of : 
that, after this, he courted the friendship of 
the 01ynthiam%by seizing Potidaca, where 
we were rightful sovereigns# despoiling us 
his former affies, and giving them posses- 
sion ; that, but ju»t now, he gained the 
Thcssaliats, byd?romising to give up Mag- 
nesia; [2.} and for their ease, to take tire 
• whole conduct of the Phodan war upon 
himself. In a word, there are no peopl# 
who ever made the least use of him, out 
have suffered by his subtlety; his present 
grealhess being wholly owing to his deceiving 
those who were unacquainted with him, and 
making them the instruments of his success. 
As these states therefore raised him, while 
each imagined he was promoting some 
interest of theirs; these states must also 
reduce hVn to his formeT meanness, as it 
•how appears that his own private interest 
was the end of all his actions. * 

Thus then, Athenians I is Philip circum- 
stanced. If not, let the man stand forth 
who can proverto me, I should have*saiclto 
this assembly, that 4 have asserted these 
things falsely ; or that they whom he hath 
deceived in former instances, will confide 
in him for the future ; or that the •Thes- 
salians, who have been so basely* so un- 
deservedly enslaved, [3.] would not gladly 
embrace' their freedom. — If there beany one 
among you who acknowledges all this, yet 
thinks that Philip will support his power, 
as*he hath secured places of strength, con- 
a enient ports, and other like advantages'# lie 
is deceived. For when forces [4.J join in 

[1.] The secret article, &c.] When Philip 
had declared Amphipolis a free city, the 
Athenians, who were desirouB of recover- 
ing it, sent ambassadors to Philip to solicit 
liis assistance for that purpose ; and on this 
condition promised to make him master of 
Pydna. But lest the people of Pydna, who 
were averse to Philip's government, should 
take the alarm, the whole negotiation was 
transacted secretly in the senate, without 
being referred, ns usual, to the assembly of 
the people. This acrount Ulplan and Suidas 
cite from Theopompus. * $1 

- [2. J ^agnesfcu] He had made himself 
master of this city when he marched into 
Thessaly against the tyrants. The Thessa- 
lians remonstrated against this proceeding, 
but suffered themselves to be amused by his 
* assurances that he would give it up ; while 
he really deternrmed to keep possession of 
it. Tourreil, « . 

Cal Enslaved.] When Philip had dispos- 
sessed the tyrants of Thessaly, he began to 
set himself up in their place j but not byl 
open force, tie was so complete a master*] 
w dissimulation, appeared so gentle, so 
affable, so humane, so amiable, even to the 
conquered, that the Thessalians gave them- 
selves up to him with an ©nth*© confidence ; 
which he kneiy how to take the advantage 
of. Tourreil . 

f4>] For when forces, Ase.] I need not 
take notice to the learned reader, how highly 
this passage is ornamented In the original, 


harmony and 


. and one . 


interest unites the confederating powers, 
then they sham the toil? with ftl^rity, they 
endure the distresses, they persevere. But 
when extravagant ambltioy, and lawless 
power (as in hi® case), have aggrandized a 
single person j the first pretence, the slight- 
est accident, overthrows him* and all Ms 
greatness is dashed at once to the ground. 
For it 1® not, no, Athenians I it Is not pos- 
sible to found alasting power upon injustice, 
perjury, and treachery. These may perhaps 
succeed for once, ant* borrow for a while, 
from hope, a gay and flourishing appear- 
ance. Bit time betrays their weakness, fend 
they fall Into ruin of themselves. For a® in 
structures of every kind, the lower part* 
should have the greatest fineness, se the 
grounds and principles of actions should be 
just and true. But these advantages are 
not found In the actions of Philip. 

I say then, that you should despatch suc- 
cours to the Olynthians (and the more ho- 
nourably atyl expeditiously this is proposed 
to be done, the more agreeably to my senti- 
ments) ; and send an embassy to the Thes- 
salians, to infUrm some, and to enliven that 
spirit already ijpised in others (for it hath ac- 
tually been reaolvgd to demand the restitution 
of Pagasfp, [fi.] and to assert their claim to 
Magnesia). tVnd let It be your care, Athe- 
nians ! that our ambassadors may not de- 
pend only upon words, but give them some 
action to display, by taking the field in a 
manner worthy of the state, and eng. ' 
in the war with figour. For words,! 
accompanied by actions, must ever ap 
vain and contemptible, and partkulH 
wh^li they come from us, whose pt 
abilities, and well-known eminence in s 
ing, make us to oe always heard wit! 
greater suspicion. • « 

Would you indeed* regain attention and 
confidence, your measures must be greatly 
changed, youi*»onduct totally reformed f 
your fortunes, your persons, must appear 
devoted to the common cause ; your fftmost 
efforts must be exerted. If you will act 


thus, as your tumour and your interest :g 
tiulre ; then, Athenians ! you will not oniy 
discover tHfc weakness and insincerity of the 


by the beaifty of the mctajftiors, the gran- 
deur of the composition, an-4 the fineness of 
the sentiment. The word av^ai-nov, by 
whuw he i expresses the dewnf&l of Philip* I 
apprehend, is not to be rendered into our, or 
perhaps an v other language. ■ 1 t< gives us the 
Idea of a Onerous steed, tossing it® mane, 
impatient of the bit, and casting ffis rider 
to the ground ; whiclT at once expresses me 
subjection of the state® conquered ty Philip, 
their impatience of hte government, their 
bold effort to regain their liberty, and the 
downfal of their master. The change of 
tenses {a\txni-u<xe (WAntfev) add® greatly 
to the force and beauty ; it seimt as if the 
A»tructioAfof Philip w|® too quick foa 

[EjPagas®.] A city of TbXsaly, which 
hea^iad* made himself master of five years 
before. JTo«rre<JI • 
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confederates of Philip, bu&he ruinous con- 
dition or his own kingdom will also be laid 
open. Thc^power awl sovereignty of Mace- 
don may have some weight indeed, when 
joined with others. Thus^when you march- 
ed against the Olynlhians under the conduct 
of Timotheus, it proved a useful ally ; when 
united with Liu Olynthians against Potidaaa, 
it added something to their force ; just now, 
when the Thessa^ans were in the midst of 
disorder, sedition, and confusion, it aided 
them again# the family of their tyrants 
(and in every case, an# even a small acces- 
sion of strength, is, in my opinion, of consi- 
f deraftle effect). But of itself, unsupported, 
it is infirm, it is totally distempered ; for, by 
all those glaring exploits which have given 
him this apparent greatness, his wars, his 
expeditions, he hath rendered it yet weaker 
than It was naturally. For you are not to 
imagine that the inclinations of his subjects 
are the same with those of Philip. lie 
thirsts for glory ; this is his object, this he 
eagerly pursues, through toils anti dangers 
of every khid, despising safety and lire, when 
compared with the honour of achieving such 
actions as no other- prince of M'acedon could 
ever boast of. But his subjects have no 
part in this ambition. Harassed by those 
various excursions fie is ever making, they 

S roan under perpetual calamity '• torn from 
lelr business and their families, and with- 
out opportunity to dispose of that pittance 
which their toils have earned ; as all com- 
merce is shut out from the coasts of Macedon 
by the war. * 

Hence, one may perceive how li is subjects hi 
general are affected to Philip. But then his 
auxiliaries, and the soldiers of his phalafx, 
[1.] have the character of wonderful forces, 
trained completely to waft And yet I can 
affirar^ upon the credit <ff a person from that 
country, incapable of ‘falsehood, that they 
have no such superiority. For, as he assures 
, ifle, if any man of experi^e, in military 
affairs should" be found among them, he 
dismisses all such, from airambiUon of hav- 
ing every great action ascribed wholly to 
himself (for, besides his othe^ passions, the 
man hath this ambition in pie highest de- 
gree). Ancrif any person, from h sense t of 
--w decency, or other virtuous principle, betrays 
dislike of hlB daily intern pwance, and 
notings, and oi*sc«jnities, [2.] he loses all 
favour and regard; so that none are left 
atx^t him toct w^tcherf, jyho subsist on 

'10 The soldiers of his phalanx.] In the 
(Original, wefetatpo*, fellow soldiers. A term 
inventedfor the encouragement of this body, 
and’ to reconcile them tft» all the severities of 
thel£ dutifc Such kind of familiarities cost 
but little and are often of considerable 
service to a prince. Tourreil. 

[20 Obscenities.] In the original, Kopfia- 
khthous. Certain lascivious dances, so called 
from the naia^ of a satyr, said to have In- 
Theophrastus mentions it y* 
a put of th? character of a man utterly 
. abandoned, that when inflamed by wine he 
rnwen capable of danciup the Chords*-;. 
TtwML « 


rapine and flattery, and who, when healed 
with wine, do not scruple to descend to such 
instances of revelry, as it would shock you 
to repeat. Nor can the truth of this be 
doubted ; forthey whom we all conspired to 
drive from hence, as infamous dhtf abandon- 
ed, Callias the public servant, [3.] and others 
of the same stamp ; buffbotu, con^posers of 
lewd songg) * n w 'dch they ndty.de iheir 
companions ; these are the persons whom he 
entertains and caresses. And these things, 
Athenians ! trifling as they may appear to 
some, are to men of just discernment great 
indications of the weakness both of his iijnd 
and fortune. At present, his successes ca*t 
a shade over them; for prosperity hath 
great power to veil such baseness fiom 
observation. But let his arms meet with 
the least disgrace, and all his actions will be 
exposed. This is a truth, of ^hich he 

himself, Athenians* - — 

soon convince you, if the gods favour us, 
and you exert your vigour. For, as in our 
bodies, while a man is in health, he feels no 
effect <>f any inward weakness; but when 
disease attacks him, ere ry tiling becomes 
sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, or m 
whatever other part his frame may be disor- 
dered p so in states and monarchies, while 
they carry on a war abioad, their defects 
escape the general eye ; but when once it 
approaches their own territory, then they 
are all detected. 

If here bcpuiy one among you, wWo, froift 
Philip’s good fortune, concludes that bje 
must prove a formidable enemy ; such rea- 
soning is not unworthy a man of prudence. 
Fortune hath great influence, nay, the 
whole Influence, in all human affairs ; but 
then, were 1 to choose, I should prefer the 
fortune of Athens (if you yourselves will 
assert your own cause with the least degree 
of vigour), to this man’s fortune. For we 
have many better reasons to depend upon the 
favour of heaven than this man. But our“' 
present state is, in my opinion, a state of 
total inactivity ; and he who will not exert 
his own streixrlh, cannot apply for aid, 
either to his friends or to the gods. It is 
not then surprising, thrfvhe, who is himself 

« ver aftidst the dangers and labours of the 
eld ; who is every where ; whom no op- 
portunity escapes ; to whom no s&tson is 
unfavourable; should lie superior to you, 
who are wholly engaged in contriving de- 
lays, and framing decrees and inquiring 


In this description of the* dissolute man- 
ners of Philip and* his court, one would 
Imagine that the Srrator had aggravated a 
little; yet we have the whole description 
still more heightened In history. The 
teamed reader will find it in Atheiifcua, Buok 
6. Tourreil. . 

'3.1 The public servant.] One of thosff 
public slaves who attended the Athenian 
generals in the field. They chose slaves for 
this business, that if there was occasion for 
their evidence on any public*inquiry into 
the conduct of the war, they might oe put 
to the torture, from which free citizens were 
exempted. XJlvian* 
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after news. I am not surprised at this, for 
thf*contiary must have been surprising : if 
we, who never act, in any single instance, as 
becomes a state engaged in war, should con- 
quer him, who^in every instancy, actrfwith 
an indefatigable vigilance. This indeed sur- 
prises me, thA you, who 11.] fought the cause 
of Greece against Lacedemon, and gener- 
ously derailed all the many favoiuable op- 
portunities of aggrandizing dB’selves ; 

» who, to secure fcneir property to others, 
parted with your own by your own coi# 
tributions, and bravely exposed yourselves 
in battle, should now de< line the service of 
the §cld, and delay the necessary supplies, 
when called to the defence of your own 
rights ; that you, in whom Greece in ge- 
neral, and each particular state, hath often 
found protection, should sit down quiet 
spectators of your own private wrongs: 
This, 1 sr^y, surprises me : and one tiling 
4nore ; that not a man among you can reflect 
how long a tunc we have been at war witli 
Philip, and in wbat measures this time hath 
all been wasted. You are not to lie inform- , 
ed, that, in deEying, m hoping that ethers ; 
would assert our came, in accusing each i 
other, m impeaching, then again entuitain- 
ing hopes in such meusuies as are now pur- 1 
sued, tiiat time hath been entirely wdtted. | 
And are you so devoid of apprehemion, as i 
to imagine, when our state hath been* re- 
duced from greatness to wretchedness, that 
thevciy same conduct will iaise us fiom 
•wAtchedifcss to greatness ? No ' this Is not 
reasonable, It is not natural ; for it is much 
easier to defend, than to acquire dominions. 
But now, the war hath left us nothing to 
defend : we must acquire. And to this 
work you yourselves alone are equal. 

This, then, is my opinion. You should 
raise supplies: you should take the field 
with alacrity. Prosecutions should be all 
suspended until you have recovered your 
affairs; let each man’s sentence be deter- 
mined by his actions: honour those who 
have deserved applause; let the iniquitoug 


[1.] See note on Philip. I. page 5. 

Ju. 1 Lampsacus, Sigceurn, ore.] Chares re- 
ceived these two ntiesE»f Asia Minor, from 
the Satrap Artabazus, in return for* his 
service (see note on Ph. I. p. 0.) This 
general, %stead of employing the fleet he 
Had been entrusted with, ibr the recovery 
of Anqflilpolis, according to his Instruc- 
tions, joined with some pirates, and corn- 
emitted Considerable outrages in the iEgean 
Sea. He was acceded of this at his return, 
but escaped, by flying frqjn public justice, 
until his faction grew powerful enough to 
reinstate him in his former command. 
Tourreil. 

L3-] Classes, &c. [Xv/quoptcK.] Each o. 
thk ten tribes elected one hundred and 
twehty-of the richer citizens, out of their 
own body, who were obliged to perform 
the public duties, and to raise supplies f ^ 
the exigencies of the state, out of th»ir 
private fortunes. The twelve hundred 
persons thus chosen, were divided into two 
parts, and each of these into ten classes, 


meet their punWiment : let there be no 
pretences, no deficiencies on your j r for 
you cannot bring the actons of others to a 
severe scrutiny, unless tou havf^fim been 
careful of your own duty. “ iat indeed 
can be the reason Jthink ye, Jti ery man 

whom .ye have sent out at the 1 of an 

army, hath deserted your service, and 
sought out some private expedition (if we 
must speak ingenuously of these our gene- 
rals also)? The reason is dhis : When en- 
gaged in the service of the state, the prize 
for which they fight is yours. TJws should 
Amphlpolis be now Riken, you instantly 

f iossess yourselves of it : the commanders 
lave all *hrf*danger, the rewards they do 
not share. But in their private enterprises 
the dangers are less ; the acquisitions are all 
shared by the generals and soldiers ; as Aero 
Lamnsacus, Slgoeum,[2.] and those vessels 
which they plundered. Thus are they all 
determined by their private interest. And 
when you turn your eyes to the wretched 
state of ymy: aff airs, you bring your generals 
to a triaU ypu grant them leave to speak ; 
you hear the necessities they plead, and 
then acquit them. Nothing then remains 
for us, but to 3Pe distracted with endless con- 
tests and divisions (some urging these, some 
those measures), # and tp feel the public 
calamity. For in former times, Athenians, 
you divided into classes, [3.] to raise sup- 
plies. Now, the business of "these classes is 
to govern ; each hath an orator at its head, 
and a genera], who is his creature ; the thhkb 
h undiiic i) are assistants to these, and the 
! rest of you divide? some to tins. Borne to 
, that party. You musl leave the power of 
I Bjieaking, of advising, and of acting, open 
to edbry citizen. But if you suffer some 
persons to issue out their mandates, as with 
a royal authority ; f4.1 if one set of men be 
forced to fit out ships, to raise supplies* to 
take up arms ; whilt* others are only to 
make decrees against them, without any a 
charge, any empfr^merit besides^ it is not 

called iTi»/j./aop/ai. ~ShSr were tigain*sub- 
divuW into two parts, according to the 
estates of those #rho composed them. And 
thus, out of the ten first clasm jvere ap- 
$>oin*ed the thkjBe huniihbd, that is, 
such a number of the wealthy^ritizens, who 
were on all occasions to supply the common- 
wealth with money ; and with the rest of 
the twelve hundred to perform all extra- 
ordinary duties i» their turns.* It seems* 
however, that in the tipie of Demosthenes, 
the*; classes sought pretences to Avoid their 
duty, and contended for the power of (brow- 
ing the whole weight of public business o^ 
each other. • 

[4,] As with a royal, Arc.] Eubulu.f Arh* 
POphon, Hydrides, and Lycurgus, govern- 
ed every thing with an absolute power, in 
the assemblies; the conduct of military 
affairs was entirely engrossed bv Diopithes, 
Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chares. Thus 
thi^dminWtration qf aftanywas shared a- • 
mong a Jew men as It were ny lots so that 
the popular government degenerated into 
an oligarchy. See Plutar. in Phocion. • 
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possible, that any thing*. can be effected 
seasonably and successfully ; for the injured 
party ever will desert you ; and then your 
sole resource ■will oe to make them feel 
your resenjuent instead j)f your enemies. 

To sum w all, my sentiments are these . 
—-That eveiy man should contribute in 
proportion te his fortune; that all should 
take the field in their turns, until all have 
served ; that whoever appears in this place 


should be allowed to speak ; and that when 
you give your voices, your true intftfest 
only should determine you, not the au- 
thority of this or the other speaker. Pursue 
this ^oursa and then yoiflr applause will 
not be lavished on some orator, the moment 
he concludes; you yourselves will share it 
hereafter, when you find how greatly you 
have adduced the interests of y€?ur state. 


Tip SECOND OLYNTHIAC OEATION : 


FJ&ONOUNCED IN 

INTRODUCTION. « 

To remove the impression made on the 
minto of thg Athenians by the preceding 
oration, Demades and other popular leaders 
in the interest of Philip rose up, arfd op- 
posed the propositions of Demosthenes with 
all their eloquence. Their opposition, how- 
ever, proved ineffectual; for tly' assembly 
decreed? that relief should be-, soft to the 
Olynthians ; and thirty galley and two 
thousand forces were accordingly despatch- 
ed under the command of Chares. Hut these 
succours, consisting entirely 'of mercenaries, 
and commanded by a general of no great 
reputation, could not be of considerable 
service; and were besides suspected, and 
scarcely less dreaded by the Olynthians 
than the Macedonians themselves In the 
mean time the progress of Philip’s arms, 
could meet with little interruption. He re- 
duced several placesmthe region of Chaims; 
r rased the fortress of Zeira; and having 
twice defeated the Olynthians in tlie^ield, 
at last shut them up ir. their city. In this 
emergency, they agapi applied to the Athe- 
nians, and pressed #>r fresh and effectual 
succours. In the follow ing oration, Demos- 
v theneg endeavours tosujmyrt this petition; 
and to pro9e, that both the honour and the 
interest of the Athenians demaiHled their 
immediate compliance. As the expense of 
the armament was the gre^t point of diffi- 
culty, recommends 4he abrogation of 
such- laws as prevented the {Proper settle* 
ment of the fluids necessary for carrying on 
k a war of such importance —The nature of 
these laws will come immediately to be ex- 
plained. « 

c J,t appears, ffom the <^egiuningt>f this 
oration, that other speakers had arisen be- 
fore .Demosthenes, and invaighed lofully 
against Philip. Full of the national pre- 
judices, or disposed* to flatter the Athenians 
$9 the*? notions of the dignity and import- 
ance of their state, they breathed nothin* 
but indignation against the enemy, and 
possibly with some contempt of his present 
enterprises, proposed to the Athenians to 
correct hiswrrogance, by an invasion of his 
own kingdom^ Demoothencs, on the^lin- 
trary, In slits on the necessity of self-defence ; 
endeavours to rouse his hearers from their 
a'fefiurity, bythe terror iff, impending dtfnger ; 
and affects to consider The defence of Olyn- 

*' , ' v**Ut *H * 


thus as the last and onlymeans of preserving 
the very being of Athens. 


OLYNTHIAC THE SECOND. , 

*Calltmach. Archov. — A. 71. Philip . 12. — 
Olympiad. 107. An. 4. 

I am 'by no means affected ill the same man- 
ner, At tfemans ! wilt ft I review the state of 
our affairs, and when I attend to those 
speakers, who have now declared their sen- 
timents. They insist, that w e should punish 
Philip ; but our aflhii s, situated as they now 
appear, w urn us to guard against the da^UMra, 
with which we ourselves are thryiijNiUw* ' 
Thus lar, therefore, I must JjMgt ftflm 
these speakeis, that I upprehJ0BUhey ^ave 
not proposed the proper jwjSet for your 
attention . There was a tigsEnudeed, I know 
it well, w hen the state cdttld have possessed 
her own dominions in security, and sent 
out her armies to inflict chastisement on 
Philip. I myself have seen that time, when 
wo enjoyed such power Hut now, I am 
peisuaded we should confine ourselves to 
the piotection of our allies. When this is 
once effected, then we may consider the 
punishment his outrages have merited. Hut 
1 til the fust great, point be welJ secured, it 
is weakness to debate about our more re- 
mote concernments#! 

Aid now, Athenians! if ever we stood m 
need of mature deliberation and counsel, 
the present juncture calls aloudKor Ihem. 
To point out the course to be pursued on 
this emergency, I do not think ttfb greatest 
difficulty*: but I am m doubt in what man- 
ner to propose my sentnnents; for all that 
I have observed, and all that 1 have heard, 
convinces me^fhat most of your misfor- 
tunes have proceeded from a want of incli- 
nation to pursue the necessary measures! 
not from ignorance of them. — Let me en- 
treat you, that, if I now speak with an un- 
usual boldness, ye may bear it : consult, ing 
only, whether I speak truth, and with a 
sincere intention to advance your future 
interests : for you now s^e, that by some 
orators, who study but to gain your favour, 
our affairs have been reduced to the ex- 
tremity of distress. 

1 think it necessary, in the first place. 
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to *svrail some late transactions to your entered Into mu&al engagements of peace 
thoughts. You may remember, Athenians ! and alliance : this was a grievous «j«barras- 
that, about three or four years since, you went to Philip, that wefihould has s a pow- 
received advice that Philip was in Tlyace, erful state confederated with us, %pies upon 
and had laid sk%e to the fortre# ot H ersca. the incidents of hi| fortune. It was agreed 
It was thcnsthe month of November. [1.] that we should lry all means engage this 
Great commotions and debates arose : It was people in a war with him. And now, what 
resolved ip send out forty galleys *, that all we all so earnestly desired is effected ; the 
citizens under toe age of five-anihgorty [2.] manner is of no moment. What then re- 
n should th An selves embark ; and that sixty mains for us, Athenians ! but to send imme- 
talents should oe raised. Thus it vr?§ diate and effectual succoms, I cannot see. 
agreed ; that year passed away ; then came For besides disgrace that must attend us, if 
in the months July, [3.J August, September, any of our interests ar§ supinely disregarded, 
In )gm last month, with great difficulty, I nave no small apprehensions of the con- 
when the mysteries had first been celebra- sequence (the Thebans [5.] affected as they 
ted, you sent out Cliarldemus,[4.] with are towarus us, and the Phocians exhausted 
just ten vessels unmanned, and five talents of their treasures), if Philip be left at full 
of silver. For when reports came of the libei ty to lead his armies into these tenrito- 
sickness'and the death of Philip (both of ries, when his present enterpriles are accom- 
thesfc were affirmed), you laid aside your pBshed. If anyone among you can be so 
• intended armament, imagining, that at such tar immersed in indolence, as to suffer tiffs, 
a juncture there was no need of succour^, he must choose to be witness of the miserv 
And yet this was the very critical moment : of his own country, rather than to hear of 
for had they been despatched with the same that whichsstrangera suffer ; and to seek as- 
alacrity with which they were granted. Philip sistancdffoi* himself, when it Is now in his 
would not have th§n escaped, to Become power to grant assistance toothers. That 
that formidable enemy he now appear^ , this must be yie consequence, if we do not 
But what was then done cannot tie arrflinP-i exert ourselves on tire present occasion, 
ed. Now we have the opportunity of another there can scarcely remain the least doubt 
war : that war, I mean, which hath induced among us. • • 

me to bring these transactions into view, But as to. the necessity of seftdfng suc- 
that you may not once more fall into the cours, this, it may be said, we are agreed in ; 
same enors. How then shall we improve this this is our resolution. But how shall we be 
opportunity ? This Is the only question, enabled ? that is the point to be explained.— 
For if vou are not resolved to assist with nil Be not surprised, Athenians ! if my senti- 
the force you can command, you are reallv merits on this occasion seem repugnant to 
serving under Philip, you are fighting oh the gencial sense of this assembly. — Appoint 
his side. The Olynthiam are a people whose magistrates for [6.] the inspection of your 
power was thought considerable. Thus were lawf : not in order to enact any new laws j* 
the circumstances of affairs : Philip could you have already a sufficient number; but 
not confide in them ; they looked with equal to repeal those whose ill effects you now ex- 
suspicion upon Philip. We and they then peiience. I mean tf»e laws relating to the 

- theatrical funds ( 7 . 3 ^ thus openly I declare 

[I.] Of November.) The reducing the Attic — ^ — 

months to ihe Julian hath octasionevl some p edition : wheraas the description in the 
dispute among the learned. As I thought original laboffra on in the slowest and * 
it best to make use of Roman names in the heavier manner* possible. Every* single 
translation, I have followed the reduction word marks out the tediousness or the 
of Scaliger. meanness of their armament. 

[&] Under the age^of ftve-and-forty, &c.] [5.] The T hi bans, Ac.l Theyhadamor- 

Tnis expresses their zeal, and their wppre- taL hatred to ffie Athenians, m they had 
hensions of the danger : for by the laws or favoured Lacedemon after the battles of 
A then Pa citizen was exempted from mill- Leuctra and Mantinea, and had lately taken 
tary service at the age of forty, except on part with the Phocians against them, in the ' 
some wery urgent occasions. sacred war. [And even before these times, 

[3.] July, &c,l That is, the first months at t% conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, 
of tlfc next year; for the reader is to oh- the Thebans st&nuousty contended for the 
serve, th%t thetAttic year commenced on utter extinction of Athens. >Ti>*wre«. 
that mew-moon, whose full-moon imme- * [ 6 .] Magistrates for, &c.J In the original 
diately succeeded the stfakner-Bolfttke. vo^ io^'rac. So were those citisuqff called, * 

[4,] Charidemus.] That is, the worst of who were intrusted Uie people with^be 
all your generals : a foreigner, a soldier of regulation of their laws. They were chotm 
fortune, who had sometimes fought against by lot, to the number of HWil, lhat their 
^ou, sometimes betrayed your cause, and votes might not be equal. Every citizen, at 
who, «n many occasions, had proved himself certain th®*, and In certain assemblies, had 
unworthy of the confidence you reposed in usually a right to complain of any law. The 
nim,— Monsieur Tourrell translates this president or the assembly proposed the coin- 
passage thus: "Ce fut en ce dernier mois, affaint to the people: five advocates were 
quf iMWUDfA^KMKNT aprfcs la calibration Slowed to plead hi defend of the law; ana 
♦tea mysitres, vous dbpkjschates d'ici Clia- aftershearing them, the peopleffreferred the 
ridemc,” &c. Here there are two unfor- affair to the Nomothcta*. * 

tunate words which express haste and ex- [ 7 .] The theatrical funds, &c.j The^rthe- 
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it) and some about the sc&hery. [1.1 By the son, as to plunge himself into operand 
first, *the soldier’s nay goes as theatrical ex- foreseen destruction, 
lienses to the usCess and Inactive; the And be not ignorant of this, Athenians! 
others sciten those from justice who decline that a decree is of no signification, unless 
the service of the field, and thus damp the attended Vlith resolution af.d alacrity to ex- 
ardour of those disjKisctrto serve us. When ccute it. For were decrees rof themselves 
you have rei these, and Tendered it sufficient to engage you to perform your 
consistent w/ui safety to advise you justly, duty ; could they even execute the things 
then seek for some person to propose that which they enact ; so man^ wouKi not have 
decree, which T2.] you all are sensible the lieen made to so little, or rathef’lo no good . 
common goodVequires. But till this lie Lnurpose; nor would the insolence of Philip 
done, expect not that any man will urge have had so long a date. For if decrees can 


'onV/KTh’e 

who offers his opinion, and moves for your 
concurrence, sutlers some unmerited cala- 
mity t but your affairs are not in the least 
advanced; nay, this additional inconveni- 
ence must arise, that for the future it will 
appear more dangerous to advise you than 
even at present ; and the authors of these 
laws should also be the authors of their re- 
peal. For it is not just thd<! tffe public 
favour should be bestowed on "them, who, 
in framing these laws, have greatly injured 
the community; and that the odium should 
fall on him whose freedom ahd sincerity are 
of important service to ds all. — Until these 
regulations be made, you arq not to think 
any man so great, that he may violate these 
laws with Impunity j or so nevoid of rea- 


y et ’ 

I Let this then be your principal concern ; the 
others you cannot want : for you have men 
mong’you capable of advising, and you are 
of all people most acute in apprehending : 
now, let your interest diieet you, and it will 
be in your power to be as lemarkable lor 
acting. What season indeed, what oppor- 
tunity do you wait for, more favourable 
than the present ? or whenowill you exert 
our Vigour, if not n^vv, my countrymen ? 
lath not this man set /ad all those places 
that were ours ? should lie become master of 
this country [3.] too, must we not sink luto 
the lowest state of infamy ? Are not they 
whom we have promised to assist, whenever 
they are engaged in war, now attacked them- 
selves f Is he not our enemy ? is he not in 
possession of our dominions ? is h<*not a l»r- 


nlans, as well as the other Greeks, were ever Parian ? [4.] is he not e\ eiy base thing wqyds 

passionately fond of tha entertainments of , 

the theatre. Disputes for places soon be- orator complains of, must have been made 
came remarkably inconvenient, and called when the state began to be corrupted, 
fora regulation. The magistrates therefore That decree, which, cScc.] A decree for 

ordered that a small price should lie pain for the lenation of the theatrical funds. While 
plAces, to reimburse the Guilders of the thea- Eubulus's luw was in forte, such a decree 
tre, which as yet kmew not that magnifi- could not Jjo proposed. The usefulness and 
cenft* which rhhes quid luxury i.fterward necessity of it, however, the orator ventures 
introduced. This purchasing of places began to insinuate ; for tiie penalty was not under- 
go lie complained of by poorer citizens ; stood as extending to a man’s barclv declar- 
and therefoi-e Pericles, ourHif 'a pretended ing his sentiments, provided he did not make 
xeal for their interest, proposed, tftatasum the motion m form. In the latter part of 
of money (winch had been deposited in the this oration, he seems to propose another 
treasury, after the war of Eg in a, when they method of avoiding the ill consequences of 
had made a thirty y airs’ rkia.ee with Lace- the law of Eubulus ; find that is, that the 
demon, axd was intended is a public resource, theatrical distributions should be still con- 
in case of any invasion of Attica) should be^ tinued ; but that all those who were in pub- 
distributed among the citizens, to defray lie offices, and who usually rccettVftl their 
the expense of their entertainments in time several salaries and appointments, should 
of peace only? The proposal and the re- now serve the state without fee or * reward, 
striction were both agreed to. Bu> as all The name only of these distributions would 
indulgences' of t^ta kind degenerate, sooner have then remained, 
or later, into liomtiousncss, the people began [3. ] Of this country, &c.£That js the coun- 

to consider this distribution as their in- try of Chalcis, where Philip took two-and- 
allenuhle property. And the very year of the thirty cities, befllre he laid siege to Olyn- 
Qiynt hiac orations, E&ibulus, a popular lead- thus. Tourred. 

er of a party opposite to Demosthenes, pre- [4.] A barbarian I] This was the term of 
v&led to have a law passed, which forbade reproach which the Greeks applied to all 
any man, upon pain of death, to make a other nations ; nor were the Macedonians 
motion, or proposal of a decreff for reator- excepted. In the time of Xerxes, Alexail- 
Ing what was now called the theatrical funds, der king of Macedon could not be admitted 
to the military, or any other public service, into the Olympic games, until lie had proved 
This is the law which Demosthenes hejs his descent to be originally from Argos. And 
attacks. v when he came over from the 0 Persian camp; 

11.] About the soldiery.] The laws Of Solon to give the Greeks notice of the motions of 
exacted personal service from every citizen, Mardonius, he justified his perfidy by his 
witljj-the utmost rigour. c Those whiclF the ancient descent from Greece; which he need- 
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can express ? If we are insensible to all this, ■ 
if w* almost aid his designs ; — Heavens I can 
wc then ask to whom the consequences are I 
otfir.g ? Yes, I know full well, we ne\er will 
Impute them to, ourselves. Ju.tf as iif the 
dangers of the field *. not one of those who 
fly will accusirhimsclf ; he will rather blame 
the general, or his fellow-soldiers ; yet every 
single [ l.]«ian tkat fled was accessary to the 
defeat : heavlio Blames others might have 
• maintained his own post ; and had everv j 
nun maintained his, success must have on" 
sued. Thus then, in the present case, is 
there a man whose counsel seems liable to 
objection ? let the next ri$e, and not inveigh 
against him, but declare his own opinion. 
Doth another offer some more salutary coun- 
sel ? pursue it, in the name of Heaven 
Hut then it is not pleasing. — This is not the 
fault of the speaker, unless in that he hath 
[2. J neglected to express his affection in 
prayers and wishes. To pi ay is easy, Athe- 
nians ! and ‘in one petition may be collected* 
as many instances of good fortune as we 
please. To determine justly, when affairs 
are to be considered, is not so easy.* But 
what is most useful, sftould ever be prefer- 
red to that which is agreeable, where both 
cannot be obtained. 

But, if there be a man who will leavB ns 
the theatrical funds, and propose otlfcr sub- 
sidies, for the service of the war, are wetiot 

ed not to have had recourse to, if Macedon 
haif not tnen been considered as a part of 
the barbarian world. Tourrctl, 

| l.j Yet every single, «&c.] The orator did 
not foresee, that in ten years after, he him- 
self would be guilty of this very crime; 
branded with the name of infamy, for cast- 
ing away his shield at the battle of Chneronea, 
ami have nothing to oppose to thereproaches 
of his enemies, but a weak and trimng plea- 
santry. Tourre.il . 

[2.J Unless in that he hath, &c.] This pas- 
sage, which is translated pietty exactly from 
the original, seems, at first view, to have 
something of a forced and unnatural air. 
Indeed it Is not possible for us to perceive 
fully and clearly the strength and propriety 
of c\ ery part or these orations. To ttys it 
would be requisite to know the temper and 
disposition of the hearers, at that particular 
time when each of them was delivered ; and 
also to have before us every thing said by 
other speakers in the debate. In many 
places, \je find very plain allusions to the 
speeches of other orators. And it is not un- 
reasonable tfl thinlt, that there are other 
more obscure ones which fs®gpe our obser- 
vation. If we suppose, for instance, that in 
the present debate, before Demosthenes 
arose, some other speaker had amused the 
people with flattering hopes, with profes- 
sion of zeal and aflbctJon, with passionate 
exclamations, and prayers to the gods for 
such and such instances of public success ; 
while at ttys same time lie neglected to point 
out such measures as were fit to be p is- 
sued, or perhaps recommended pernicious 
measures upon such a supposition, I say, 
this passage, considered as an indirect re- ; 


rather to attend tb him? I grant it, Atheni- 
ans ! if that man can be found. But4 should 
amount it wonderful, if# ever dul, if it ever 
can happen to any man on earth ,«tlmt, while 
he lavishes his piment possessions on unne- 
cessary occasions, fome future funds should 
be procured, to supply his real necessities. 
But such proposals find a powqj-ful advocate 
Vi the .breast of every hearer. So th.it no- 
thing is so easy as to deceive one’s self; for 
what we wish, that we readily believe : but 
such expectations are oftentimes inconsist- 
ent with our affairs, (bp this occtRion, there- 
fore, let your affairs direct you ; then will 
you be enabled to take the field ; then *vill 
you havc^our full pay. And men, whose 
dgmcntb are well directed, and whose souls 
are great, could not support the infamy 
which must attend them, if obi5&ed to desert 
any of the operations of a war, from the 
want of money : they could not, after snatch- 
ing up their arms and marching against the 
Corinthians [3.] and Megareans, [4.J sutler 
Philip to enclave the states of Greece, through 
the wan tdof •provisions for their forces.— I 
say not this wantonly, to raise the resent- 
ment of some^mong you. No; I am not 
so unhappily perverse, as to study to be 
hated, when mu’ good purpose can be answer- 
ed by it : but it is •my opinion, that every 
honest speaker should prefer the interest of 
the state to tlfe favour of bis hearers. This 

proof of such a speaker, will perhaps appear 
to have sufficient force and propriety. 

[3. 1 The Corinthians.] This alludes to an 
expedition that the Athenians had made 
about an age before. Some time after the 
Persian war, when the Greeks began to * 
quarrel among themselves, Corinth and 
Megara had some dispute about their boun- 
daiies. The better to* support their quar- 
rel, the Megareans qidttetf the Lacedemo- 
nians, and entered into an alliance with 
Athens. But a&this state was then engaged * 
both in Egypt Win Egina, the Corinthians 
imagined<ttliey would not be able to#give 
any assistance; and therefore invaded the 
territories of Megara. But the Athenians 
came iminediattAv to the assistance of their 
allies, althoi^h tnfey were obliged* to com- 
•nii the defence of their city to their old 
men and boy®; and the Corinthians were 
repulsed. Tour veil. 

[4.] And Megareans.] This toar happened 
tweh't!%years aftei that mentioned in the 
receding note, l^ie MegaVeans, after hav* 
ng put an Athenian garrison to the sword, 
tha? was stationed in their territory, joined 
with Lacedemon, and even with Cotinth, 
their mortal enemy, against whom the Ath# 
nlans had espoused their quarrel. Thtestate. 
incensed at the ingratitude of their revolt^ 
determined to reduce them to reason. They 
issued out a ’mandate, directing the Mega- 
reans to abstain from cultivating a piece of 
ground consecrated to Ceres and Proserpine* 

* on their refusing to comply, pubhs — 
.Mict, to exclude <he m frirfk all commerce 
in Attic*; and bound their geneMs by an 
oath to invade their territories once every 
yea«. # Tourreil. 9 » 
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(I am assured, and perhifcs you need not be aggrandize themselves ; their sole great ob* 
infoftfted) was the principle which actuated ject was to exalt the state. And thcs by 
the public condud^of those of our ancestors their faithful attachment to Greece, by 
who spoife in this assembly : (men, whom their piety to the gods, and by that equality 
the present set of orateps are ever ready to which th*y maintained ajpong themselves, 
applaud, but whose example they by no they were raised (and no wonder) to the 
means imitate :) such were Aristides, Nidas, summit of prosperity, 
the former Demosthenes, and Pericles. Such was the state of Athens at that time. 
But since we have had speakers, who, he- when the men I have ry^ntio^fid were in 
fore their public appearance, ask you : What power. But what is your condition, under 
do you desire { 'What shall l propose ? how J these* indulgent minister! who now three 0 
can l oblige you ? the interest of our country*} us ? Is it the same, or nearly the same l— 
hath been sacrificed^ momentary pleasure Other things I shall pass over, though I 
and popular favour. Thus have we been might expatiate on them. Let it only be 
’distressed; thus have these men risen to observed, that we are now, as you«ill*ee, 
greatness, and you sunk into disgrace. left without competitors ; the Lacodemoni- 

And here let me entreat your attention to ana lost ; (2. ] the Thebans engaged [3] at 
a summary account of the conduct of your home s ana not one of all the other states 
ancestors, &tad of your own. I shall mention of consequence sufficient to dispute the sove- 
but a few things, and these well known; for reignty with us. Yet, at a tune when we 
if you would pursue the way to happiness, might have enjoyed out own dominions in 
you need not look abroad for leaders; pur security, and been the umpires in all dL- 
own countrymen point it out. These our putes abroad, our territories have been 
ancestors, therefore, whom themratora never wrested from us ; we have expended above 
courted, never treated with that indulgence one thousand five hundred talents to no 
with which you are flattered, *held the sovo- purpose; the allies [4.] wlifch we gained in 
reignty of Greece, with general consent, five- war have been lost Ife. time of peace ; and to 
and-forty years; [l.j deposited above ten this degree of power lave we raised an 
thousand talents In our public treasury ; entyriy against ourselves. (For let the man 
kept jthe king of this country in that sublet'- stand forth, who can shew whence Philip 
tion which a barbarian owes to Greeks ; hath «erived his greatness, if not from us.) 
erected monuments of many and illustrious -W ell ! if these affairs have but an un- 
actions, which they themselves achieved, favourable aspect, yet those within the city 
by land and sea: in a word, are the only are much more flourishing th^n ever — — 
persons who have transmitted to posterity Where are the proofs of this? The ^trails 
such glory as is superior to envy — Thus which have been whitened?— the ways we 
great do they appear in the aftaiia of Greece, have repaired ?— the supplies of water ; anev 

—Let us now view them within the city, such trifles? Turn your eyes to the men, 

both in their public and private conduct, of whose administrations these are the fruits. 
And, first, the edifices which their admin i- Some of whom, from the lowest state of 
itrations have given us, their decorations of poverty, have arisen suddenly to affluence; 
our temples, and the offerings deposited by some fjpm meanness to renown : others 
ttffem, are so numerous and so magnificent, have made their own private houses much 
that all the efforts of posterity cannot ex- more magnificent than the public edifices. 

1 ceed them. Then, in private life, so exem- Just as the state hath fallen, their p rivals 
plary wadtheir moderation; their adherence fortunes have been raised, 
to the ancient mannertfeo scrupulously exact, And what cause can we assign for this? 

that if any of you ever discovered the house How is it that our affairs were once so 
of Aristides, or MUt lades, or any of the flourishing, and now m such disorder ? Bc- 
lUustrious men of thost limes, lie must cause, formerly, thg people dared to tako 
know tbat it was not distinguished by the unarms themselves? were themselves mas- 
loast extraordinary splendour. For they did ters of those in employment ; disposers 
not so conduct the public ^business as to themselves of all emoluments ; s^tliat every 

HO Five-hnd-forty years.] In Wolfius’s the times of the voluntary and the involun- 
edttion, i^is rixty-rfve. But this raiding is tary obedience of the Greeks, 'rourreil. 
•found in oth$T copies, ‘find is confirmed by [2.J The Lacedemonians lout.) The battles 
the parallel passage In the oration on Regu- of l^uctra and Mamtaga had entirely def- 
lating the Commonwealth. The oratoricom- troyed their power. TmtrreiT, 
putes from the death of Fausanias, when ’ Engi w l,^c.] In the Phocian war. 
«the supreme comi&and was given to the „ „ The ai i, die.] Ulpian and Wolfius 
ia»s, to the beginning of the Pelopon- understand this of the peace, by which the 

. . - war. Add to this twenty-seven yetyrs Athenians consented that the people of 
of that war, during which time the Atheni- Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, and other 
ans maintained their jwwer, though not revolters, should all continue free. ltd it 
with consent ; and the w hole will be seventy- seems more natural to apply it to some 
two years complete, and part of the seventy- prior events; as the taking of Pydna and 
third year; Agreeably to this last calculation, Potidara, and other cities of Thrace, that 
Demosthenescsays, hi- the third Philippic, frere then subject to Athens, and which 
tliat tli^ 1 Athenians commanded On Greece Philip made himself master of, after he had 
jNJventy-thrce years. These two accounts concluded a peace with the Athenian, in the 
*re thus easily reconciled, by diminishing second year of his reign. Toutrtll. 
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citizen thought himself happy to derive 
honors and authority, and all advantages 
whatever, from the people. But now, on the 
contrary, favours are all dispensed, affairs 
all transacted, hjithe ministers ; i*hile you, 
quite enerva1#d, robbed of your rielies, 
your allies, stand in the mean rank of ser- 
vants and^ssistanls . happy if these men 
grant you trie thAtrical appointments, and 
•send you smiaps of the public meal. [1 1 
And, what is of all most sordid, you lioldd 
yourselves obliged to them for that which 
is your own . while they confine you within 
these ‘walls, lead mu on gently to their 
purposes, and sootR and tame jou to obe- 
dience. Noi is it possible, that they, who are 
engaged m low and grovelling pursuits, can 
entertain great and generous sentiments. 
No ! Such as their employments are, so 
•lust their dispositions prove.— And now, I 
call heaven to witness, that it will not sui^ 
piise me, if I suffer more, by mentioning 
this your condition, than they who have 
involved you ii'Pit! Freedom of speecji you 
do not allow on all occasions; and that you 
have now admitted it, excites my wonder. 

But if you will at length be prevailed on 
to change your conduct ; if you will ‘take 
the held, and act worthy of Athenians, if 
these redundant sums which you recei fie at 
home be applied to the advancement ol 
yoyr affaiw abroad ; perhaps, my country- 
men ! perhaps some instance of consummate 
good fortune may attend you, and ye may 
become so happy as to despise those pit- 
tances, which are like the morsels that a 
physician allows his patient. For these do 
not restore his vigour, but Just keep him 
from dying. So, your distributions can 
not serve any valuable purpose, bi^t are 
just sufficient to divert your attention from 
all other things, and thus increase the indo- 
lence of every one among you. 

[1 ] Of the public meal.] Demetrius Pha- 
lereus records a saying of Deinades, in ridi- 
cule of the custom distributing victuals 
to the people. The state, said he, now 
become a feeble old woman , that kits at /loan 
in her uppers, and sups up her ptisan. 


But I shall beaked, What then ! is it 
r our opinion, that these sums should pay 
>u t army?’— And besktas this, that the 
date should be regulated in such* manner, 
hat every one maj^have his share of publ c 
business, and approve himself a useful citi- 
zen, on what occasion soever his aid may It* 
required ? Is it in his power to live m peace ? 

He will live here with greater dignity while 
these supplies prevent him irom being 
tempted by indigence to anything disho- 
nourable. Is he called forth bg an emer- 
gency like the present# Let him discharge 
that sacred duty which he owes to lua 
country, rfiy applying these sums to *hi9 
support m the field. Is there a man among 
you past the age of service? Let him. by 
inspecting and conducting th^public iTusi- 
ness, regularly merit his share of the dis- 
tributions which he now receives, without 
any duty enjoined, or any return made to 
the community. And thus, with scarcely 
any alteration, either of abolishing or in- 
novatin' ail irregularities are removed, 
and the state completely settled, by appoint- 
ing one general regulatitn, which shall 
entitle our citizens to receive, and at the 
same time oblige them, to tak<i arms, to 
ad minis ler justice, to act in all cases «,h their 
time of life olid our affairs require. But it 
never hath, nor could it have, been moved 
by me, that the rewards of the diligent and 
active should be bestowed on the useless 
citizen ; or that yqu should sit here, supine, 
languid, and irresolute, listening to the 
exploits of some general’s foreign troops, 
(foifcthus it is at piescnt).— Not that I 
would reflect on him who serves you in any 
instance. But yoti yourselves, Athenians t 
should perform Ihostfservices for which you 
heap honours upon Others; and not recede 
from that illustrious rank of virtue, rh# 
price of all thra^onous toils ol your antes- • 
’tors, and by tliem*bequeathed to yo^. 

Thus have I laid before you the cliitf 
points in which I think you interested. It 
is your part to%nbrace that opinion which 
th^wclfare of tne state in general, and that 
of every single member, recommends to 
your acceptance. • 


THE THIRD OLYNTII^C ORATION : 

PRONOUNCED IN TUB SAME YEAR. 

‘INTRODUCTION. Cut ttie6e attempts could not divert Philip 

from his resolution of reducing QJynthus, 
The preceding oration had no farther which he had now publicly avowed. #’he 
effect upon the Athenians, than to prevail Olynthians, therefore, found it ne^ssairto 
on them to send orders to Charidemus, who»| have once more recourse to Athens ; ana to 
commanded for them at the Hellespont, to request, that they would send troops, corn- 
make an attempt to relieve Olynthus. He posed of citizens, animated with a sincere 
accordingly led some forces into Chalcis, ardour for their interest, they own glory, 
which, in conjunction with the forces of and the common cause. 

Olyntbift, ravaged Pallene, a peninsula of Demosthenes„in the following oratipi* 
Maccdon, towards Thrace, and Bottia, a | insists on the importance of faving Olyn- 
country on the confines of Chalcis, which, thus; alarms liisr hearers with the appre-t 
among other towns, contained Pella, the hfcision of a wan which actually threatened 
capital of Macedon. Attica, %nd even the capital; urges the 
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necessity of persona] sAvke ; and returns 
to h% charge of the misapplication of the 
public money, tyt in such a manner as 
sheweth that his tomrier remonstrances had 
not tile desired effect. „ 


oly'nthiac thk third. - 

Callimach. A&lwn. — 4. R. Philip. 12.— ( 
Olympiad . 107* An. 4. 

i 

I am persuaded, r A then lam ! that you 
• would account it less valuable to possess the 
greatest riches, [1.] than to have the true 
interest of the state, on this emergency, 
cieailv laid before you. It is your part, 
thfftefore, madily and cheerfully to attend 
to all who are disposed to offer their opini- 
ons. For your regards need not to be con- 
fined to those whose counsels are the effect 
of premeditation : [2. J it Is your good fortune 
to nave men among you, who* can at once 
suggest many points of inonneA*. From 
opinions, therefore, of every Wad, you may 
easily choose that most conducive to your 
interest. ' f • 

And now, Athenians ' the present juncture 
calls upon us : y;o alnuwt hear its voice, 
declaring loudly that you yourselves must 
engage in these aff airs, if voii have the least 
attention to your own security* You enter- 
tain I know not what sentiments on this 
occasion : my opinion is, that the reinforce- 
ments should be Instaiitly decreed ; that 
they .should be raised with all posable expe- 
dition; that so our succours may be sent 
from this city, and all former inconveniences 
lie avoided ; and that you should seim am- 
bassadors to notify th'se things, and to 
secure our interests* 4v their presence. For 
as ka Is a man of consummate policy, com- 

{ ilete In the art of turning every incident to 
lls own advantage, there is the utmost rea- 
son to fear^that partly by*t*ncessions where 
they army tie seasonably partly bip menaces 
(and nis menaces may [3.J be belies ed), and 
partly by rendering us and outr absence sus- 
pected, — he may tear fronmis something of 
tire last i importance, and ffoce it^nto his own I 
eerviers c <; 

[1.] The greatest riches.] **Ulpian finds 
out a particular propriety in this exordium. 
He observes, that, as the orator intyirds to 
recommend to to g*ve up their thea- 
trical appointments, he prepares them for it 
by this observation ; ana, while he is endea- 
vouring to persuade them to a just disregard 
of money, appears a£ if he only spoke their 
sentiments. 

J Premeditation.] Monsieur TourreilJ 
admires the greatness of mind of Demos- 
thenes, who, though he gloried in the pains 
and labour his orations cost him, was yet 
superior to that low and malignant passion, 
which oftentimes prompts us to decry thou* 
talents which wa ao not -possess. I suspifct, 
however, tfrat this passage was ocgjpsioned 
by some particular circumstance in the 
•debate. Perhaps some speaker, who ajipo- 


Those very circumstances, however ^hich 
contribute to the power of Philip, are 
happily the most favourable to us. For 
that uncontrolled command with which he 

g overns #1 transactions, fublic and secret ; 

is entire direction of nis* army, as their 
leader, their sovereign, and their treasurer; 
and his diligence, in giving life to every 
part of it by his preseifre ; mese things 
greatly contribute to carrying tfh a war with 
expedition and success^ but are poweiful 
obstacles to that accommodation which he 
would gladly make with the Olynthians. 
For tile Olynthians seeplainly that they do 
not now fight for glorjjfor for part of their 
territory, but to defend their state t,om 
dissolution and slavery. They know how 
he rewarded those traitors of Amphfpohs, 
who made him master of that ntv, and 
those of Pydna, who opened their gates to 
him. In a word, fiee states, 1 think, iiui^ 
ever look with suspicion on an absolute 
'monarchy, but a neighbouring monarchy 
must double their apprehensions. 

Convinced of what hath yow lieen offered, 
and "possess d with | every oilier just and 
worthy sentiment, you must exert your 
spirit, you must apply to the war, now, if 
ever ; your fortunes, your persons, your 
whole powers, are now demanded. There 
is no CAcuse, no pretence left, for det lining 
thf» performance of your duty. For thaL 
whicn you were all ever urging loudly, that 
the Olynthians should be engag 'd m a^jvar 
with Philip, hath now happened of itself; 
and this m a manner most agreeable to* our 
interest. Foi if they hail entered into this 
war at our persuasion, rtiey must have been 
precarious allies, without steadiness or reso- 
lution ; but as their private injuries have 
made them enemies to Philip, it is probable 
that entry ty will lx* lasting, both on account 
of tphat they fear, and what they have 
already suffered. My countrymen 1 let not 
so favourable an opportunity escape vou : do 
not repeat that error whicn hath been so 
often fatal to you. For when, at our return 
from assisting the Eubceans, [4.1 Hierax and 
Stratocles, citizens of Amphipous, mounted 
this gallery, [5.1 and^>ressed you to send out 
you j navy, and to take their city under your 
protection, had we discovered that resolu- 
tion in our own cause, which wr excited 

sed Demosthenes, might have vvged his 
opinion somewhat dogmatically, as the 
result of mature reflection and deliberation. 

[3.1 His menaces may,, Aic.J Although his 
promises could by no means be relied on. 

[4.] The EutyuAns.] This refei s to the 
expedition in favour of the Eubceans against 
the Thebans, which is mentioned in the note 
on Philip. 1. page 7 . The Athenians pre- 
pared for this expedition in three days, ac- 
cording to Demosthenes ; in five, acrordf&g 
to jfCschines. And their success was as 
sudden as their preparation. 

15. ] This gallery. j In the original, rovrn 
Tn^urivfA. That eminence Where all the 
public speakers were placed, and from 
whence the .people were addressed on all 
occasions. 
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inglorious stain of ptsi actions. But should 


for the safety of Euboea, then had Amnhi- 
polisuecn yours, and all those difficulties 
had been avoided, in which you have been 
since involved. Again, when we receiv'd 
advice of the sieves of Pydna, ♦otidaM, 

Methone, Pagaye, and other places (for 1 
would not detain you with a particular reci- 
tal), had we ourselves marched with a due 
spirit and alterity <,o the relief of the first 
of these chins, we should now find much phipolis 


we be deaf to these men too, and slioilltFha 
be suffered to subvert Olymb 


„ bus,— say, what 
can prevent him from marching his forces 
into whatever territory he pleases? 

Is there not a man among you, Athenians 
who reflects by what steps Philip, from a 
I leginning so inconsiderable, hat Is mounted 
to this height of power? First, he took Am* 
ihipolis: then he became master of Pydna; 
lien Potidfca fell ; then Methone : then came 
his inroad into Tnessaly : after thi& having 


$ioro compliance, nrtich more humility, in l^tl 

Philip. But by still neglecting the present, | Tin inroad into Tnessaly : after thi& „ 

and imagining our future interests will not disposed affairs at Phepp, at Pegassc, at 

demand our care, we have aggrandized our '* * 

enemy, we have raised him to a degree of 
eminence greater than any king of Maiedou 
had ever yet etpoyed. — Now we have 
another opportunity. That whuh the 
Olynthlans, of themselves, present to the 
state ; one no less considerable than any of 
the former. 

* rul in my opinion, Athenians ! if 
man were to bring the dealings of the gods 
towards us to a fair account, though many 
things might appwr not quite agreeable to 


our wishes, yet he would acknowledge fliat 
we had been highly favoured by them ; and 
with great reason : for that many places had 
Ixh n lost in the course of war is truly to J>e 
charged to our own weak conduct. But 
that the difficulties arisen from hence ^iave 
not long affected us, and that an allianfc 
now presents itself to remove them, if we 
are disposed to make the just use of it ; this 
I cannot blit ascribe to the divine goodness. 
But the same thing happens in this case as 
in the use of riches. If a man be careful to 
save those he hath acquired, he readily ac- 
knowledges the kindness of fortune ; but if 
by his impiudence they be once lost, with 
them he also loses the sense of gratitude. 
So in political affairs, they who neglect to 
Improve their opportunities, forget the fa- 
vours which the gods had bestowed ; for it 
is the ultimate event which generally deter- 
mines men's judgment of every thing pre- 
cedent. And therefore all affairs hereafter 
should engage your strictest care, that, by 
correcting our errors, we may wipe off the 

[I.] Into Thrace. while engage^. 

Arc.] Thrace was inhabited by aninfmltc num- 
ber of diflenpit people, whose names Herodo- 
•tushnth transmitted. And he observes, that 
could they fcave united under a single chief, 
or connected themselves by interest or sen- 
timent, tljpy would have formed a body in- 
finitely superior to* all their neighbours. 
After Teres, tire Thracians had divers kings. 
This prince had two sons. Stores and Spa- 
radocus, among whose decendants various 
contests arose; till, after a series of usurpa- 
tions and revolutions, Seuthes recovered part 
of the territory of his father, Meesades, and 
transmitted the succession peaceably to Cotis 
the father of Ccrsobleptea (as Demosthenes 
says, not his brother, as Diodorus). At the 


docus ; Corsobleptes dispossessed the other 
two, and was liiihself dethroned by Philip 


he fell sick. Again, recovering, he never 
turned a moment from his course to e»»e 
and indulgence, but instantly attacked the 
Olynthlans. His expeditions against the 
. Illyrians, the Pa*onians, against Arymbas, 
'J^.J I pass all over — But I may be asked, 
why this recital now? — That you may know 
and see your bwn error, in ever neglecting 
some part myflur affairs, as if beneath your 
regard : and that active spirit with which 
Philip pursueth bis designs : vtfiicli ever fires 
him: and which never can permit him to 
rest satisfied with those things he hath al- 
ready accomplished.* 1 f then he deteVuynes 
firmly and invariably to pursue his con- 
quests; and if we are obstinately resolved 
against every vigorous and effectual mea- 
sure; think, what consequences may we ex- 
pect ! In the name of Heaven, can any mail 
be so weak, as not to«know, that by neglect- 
ing this war, we are transferring it from 
that country to our own? And should this 
happen* l fear, Athenians', that as they who 
Inconsiderately borrow money upon high in- 
teiest, after a short Ifved affluence are de- 
prived of their own fortcAies : so we, by thj[} 
continued indolence, by nonsuiting only our 
ease and pleasure, may be reduced to the 
grievous necessity ^of engaging in affairs 
the most shock ing*and disagreeable, and of 
exposing ouTselves in t&e defence of this dur 
native territory^ 


Frontinus reports, 1 " tat Alexander, when he 
had c^pquerei Th re, brought the^irinces 
orthat country with him in his expedition 
into Asia, to prevent their raisirJt any com- 
motions in his absence' a proof that Philip* 
and Alexander had established several petty 
kings irftFhrace, who were vgssalsjo Mace- 
don. Tourreil. 9 
[2.1 Arymbas. ].He was the son of Alcetav 
king bf Epirus, and brother to Neoptole- 
mus, whose daughter Olympius Philip mar- 
ried. About three years before the date oW 
this oration, the death of their father #ro- 
dived a dispute between the hrotheis about 
the succession : Arymbas was the lawful 
heir; yet Philip obliged him, by force of 
arms, to divide the kingdom with Neopto-. 
lernus : and not contented with th^s, at the 
deatexof Arymbas he found nqpans, by his. 
intrigues and menaces, to pJfevail-on the 
urots totianish his son, and to constitute 
exander, the son of Neoptolemus, sole, 
monarerf. Tourretl. t • 
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T<* tjcMure, some one may tell me, is 
easy, and in the jtower of every man : hut 
the tmeteounselior should point out that 
conduct which the present exigence de- 
mands. — Sensible as I am, Athenians ! that, 
when your expectations have in any in- 
stance been disappointed, your resentment fre- 
quently falfo not on those who merit It, but 
on him who hath spoken last ; yet I cannot, 
from a regard to my own safety, suppress 
what 1 deem of moment to lay before you. 
I say, the'.;, this occasion calls for a twofold 
armament. First, We are to defend the cities 
•olTthe Olynthians ; and for this purpose to 
detach a body of forces ; in the rext place, 
in order to infest his kingdom, we are to 
send out our navy manned with other levies. 
If you neghet either of these, I fear your 
expedition will be fruitless. For if you con- 
tent yourselves with Infesting his dominions, 
this ne will endure, until ne is master of 
Olynthus ; and then he can with ease repel 
the invasion : or, if you only sgnd succours 
to the Olynthians, where he his own 
kingdom free from danger, will apply 
with constancy and vigilance to the war, and 
at length weary out the besieged to a sub- 
mission. Your levies, therefore, must be 
considerable enqugh t<? serve Iioth pur- 
poses#— These are my sentiments with respect 
to our armament. 

And now as to the expense of these pre- 
parations. You are already provided for 
the payment ofyour forces better than any 
other people. This provision Is distributed 
among yourselves in th£ manner most agree- 
able ; but if you restore it to the army, the 
supplies will be complete without any addi- 
tion ; if not, an addition will be necessary ; 
or the whole, rather^ will remain to be 
raised. How then, 1 may he asked, do you 
move for a decree to apply those funds to 
the military servief; ? By no means ! it is 
, iny opinion, indeed, that an army must be 
raised; tfeat this mone£ Really belongs to 
the^army ; and that the same regulation 
wh\ch entitles our citizens to receive, should 
oblige them also to act. A|t present vou 
expend the sums on enteptlmments, with- 
out regard to your affahe* It remains, then, 
that a general contribution *be ral^d ; 

one, if a great one be required : a small 
one, if such may be suilicicrfi. Money must 
be found; v^thout it nothing can be effected : 

*> [1.] It ii worthy, &c.j< II Hitherto ll^’orator 
has painted IVUlip in all his terrors. He is 
politic, and vigilant, and intrepid ; he has 
risen gradually to the highest pitch of poVer ; 
andfa now ready to appear before the walls 
'of Athens, if he & not instantly opposed. 
nButtiSt this description should dispirit the 
Athenians, he is now represented in a quke 
different manner. His i»ower is by no means 
real and solid ? his allies are prepared to 
revolt i bis kingdom is threatened with war 
and desolation ; and he is just ready to >>e 
crushed ,by the very first effort that w *wde 
to dfstr^ hnfc. 'But as it was necessary 
ttiat the danger to which they weft exposed 
teh^ujd make the deepest impression- upon 
fare minds of his heafcrs, he returns to his 


various schemes are proposed by various 
persons : do you make tnat choice which you 
think most advantageous: and while you 
hava an opportunity, exert yourselves in 
the care at' your interests. " 

It is worthy 1 1.1 your attention to consider 
how the affairs of Philip are at this time cir- 
cumstanced. For they are by po moans so 
well disposed, so very flourishing, as an in- 
attentive, observer would prortmna*. Nor 
would he have engaged in this war at all, had 
he thought lie should have been obliged to 
maintain it- He hoped that the moment he 
appeared, all things would fall before him. 
But these hopes a^e vain. And this disap- 
pointment, in the first place, troubles and 
dispirits him. Then the Thessalians alarm 
him ; a people remarkable for their perfidy 
[2.] on all occasions, and to all persons. Ana 
just as they have ever proved, even so he 
finds them now. For they have resolved l'\ 
council to demand the restitution of Pagawc, 
and have opposed his attempt to fortify 
Magnesia : and I am informed, that for the 
future he is to be exriuded»from their ports 
and markets, as thece conveniences belong 
to the states of Thessaly, and are not to be 
intercepted by Philip. And should he bo 
deprived of such a fund of wealth, he mu&t 
lie greatly straitened to support his foreign 
troops. Besides this, we must suppose that 
the Baconians and the Illyrians, and all the 
others, would prefer freedom and indepen- 
dence to a state of slavery. Tfcey am not 
accustomed to subjection ; and the insolence 
of this man, it is said, knows no bounds: 
nor is this improbable, for great and unex- 
pected success is apt to hurry weak minds 
into extravagances. Hence it often proves 
much more difficult to maintain acquisitions, 
than to acquire. It is your part, therefore, 
to regard the time of his distress as your 
mflfct favourable opportunity : improve it to 
the utmost; send out your embassies ; take 
the field yourselves, and excite a general 
ardour abroad ; ever considering how readilv 
Philip would attarkus, if he were favoured 
by any incident like this, if a war had broken 
out on our borders. And would it not l)e 
shameful to want the resolution to bring 
th£t distress on him, which, bad it berm 
equally in his power, he certainly would have 
made you feel. % * 

This to demands your attention, Atheni* 

former description, and concludes with the 
dreadful image of a formidable? enemy, 
ravaging their territory* and shutting them 
up within their Walls. 

[2.] Their j&rfldy. This people had a bad 
character from the' earliest times, $0 as to 
become even proverbial; and Greece, and 
Athens particularly, had experienced their 
want of faith on very important occasions. 
They invited Xerxes into Greece, and V? ere 
not ashamed to join Mardonius after the 
battle of Salamis, and to serve him as guides 
m his invasion of Attica; and i» the heat of 
tire battle Iretween Athens and Sparta, they 
on a sudden deserted their allies, the Athe- 
nians, and joined the enemy. See ThucycL 
Book I. Turn rttiL 
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ans ' ihat you are 
ther It toe most expedient to carry the war 
into his country, or to fight him here. If 
Olynthus toe defended, Macedon will be yie 
reat of war ; youfnay harass his Kingdom, 
and enjoy you* own territories free from 
apprehensions. But should that nation be 
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now to determine whe- ion, amount to mort than the whole expense 
of Die late war. [4.] Add then the ptEsence 
of an enemy, and how greflly must the cala- 
mity tie increased ? but, farther, *illd the 
infamy ; and to tho?|p who judge rightly, no 
distress can be more grievous man the s< 


- scan- 
dal of misconduct. 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon us all 
Thebans? Let it (jastly influenced by these considerations), 


subdued bv Philip, who will oppose his 

marching hfmer?KVill the Thebans? Let it „ 

4 pot be tnoutht severe, when 1 affirm that to unite vigorously in the common cause, 
the' will join readily in the invasion. [L] Lpnd repel the danger that thfbatens this ter- 

.. — • 1 arcely able fri' ' ' 

v, without tl 


Wil. the Phocians ? a people scarcely 
[2.] to defend their own country, wii 
your assistance. Will any others r [3]— Rut, 
Sir, cries some one, he would make no such 
attempt.— This would be the greatest of ab- 
surdities ; not to execute those threats, when 
he hath full power, which, now When they 
appear so idle and extravagant, he yet dares 
to utter. And I think you are not yet to 
]|pm how great would be the difference be- 


ritory. Let the rich exert themselves on 
this occasion ; that, by §>ntributh^ a small 
portion of their affluence, they may secure 
the peaceful possession of the rest, Let 
those who afre of the age for military duty ; 
that by learning the art of war In Philip's 
dominions, they may become formidable 
defenders of their native landf Let our 
orators ; that they may safely submit their 
conduct to the public inspect' For your 


tween our engaging him here, and there, ^judjprnent of their administrations will ever 


Were we to be only thirty days abroad, and 
to draw all the necessaries of the camp from 
our own lands, ewen were there no enemy to 
ravage them, the damage would, m my <fpin- 


letermined by the event of things. And 
may we all contribute to render that fa- 
vourable !• • 


fl.] Join readily in the invasion.] The 
reasons of Thebes’s hatred to Athens h#v e 
been already assigned. See note on Olynth. 
II. p. 07. ' 

T2.J Scarcely able, &c.J The PhociJhs 
were at this time i educed to a very low 
state* toy ai*)ntinued series of ill success in 
the ssirred war. Philomel us and Onomar- 
chusliad perished ; Phayllus and Phalecus, 
their successors, had been frequently defeat- 
ed ; and the Thebans were continually gain- 


ing advantages over them. iTourreil. 

[3.] Will any others > ] He avoids all men- 
tion of the Thessalians ; • because die had 

i ust shewed that they were ill-aflfecfled to 
rivilip, and therefore nvlght be supposed 
willing to join with the Athenians. 

[4.] Of the late war.] That is, their expe- 
dition into Thrace, in order to recover Am- 
phipolis, which, according to the calcula- 
tion of j&schmes, cost then 1500 talents. — 
T ourreiU 


THE ORATiqp ON THE PEACE:* 

PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCHONSHTT OK ARCH IAS, IKE YEARS AFTER THE 
OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. •• 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Athenians sent, those succours to 
Olynthus, which were recommended inlhe 
preceding oration. But they could not de- 
fend tha^ state against its domestic ene- 
mies: for the year following, two of its ci- 
tizens, Lq^thenes and Euthy crates, betray- 
ed the city to Philip. He razed it, threw 
part of ^ne inhabitants in chains, sold an- 
other part, and distinguished the two trai- 
tois only by the cruelty of their death. His 
two brothers, who had bf*r*harboured in 
Olynthus, he also sacrificed to his jealousy 
and revenge. 

These events, no less than the repeated 
Instances of Demosthenes, prevailed on the 
Athenians to declare war, against Philip in 
form. Hitherto he had kept some mea- 
sures with them, and had sought various 
pretences for glossing over his hostilities ; 
but new he fell \yith the utmost fury upon 
nil their tributary states, and obliged De- 
mosthenes to appear once more in the as- 
een^bly, to persuade the Athenians to de- 


fend the Islanders, and their colonies wtiich 
lay upon the Hellespont* But scarcely had 
the war been declared, when the vignm of 
their enemy and their own ficklapess ahd 
tndofbnce, made them weary of it. Cfesi- 

K hon and Phmion were sent to flbuifff Joi- 
n’s dispositions towards a separate peace. 
This was as he could wish. «The Phodan 
war «ns at present the object of his views: 
and his arts had ji«t regained th% Thessal'e 
ans over to the confederacy, who had been 
prevailed on to stand neuter. To the Athe- 
nian ministers, therefore* he made such 
professions, that Demosthenes and nine 
others were sent to negotiate the oeaeff 
who proceeded as far as they, were -ilitho# 
rized, and returned with Antipater, Par- 
inenio,and F.urylochus, on the part of Phi- 
lip. Ambassadors were sent, soon after, 
from Athens, with full powers to conclude 
treaty. In the first of theso embassies, 
Danosthenes had n»et with ^ome Athenian 
prisoner* in Macedon, whofa hcepromlsed 
to redeem at his own expense, and took this 
opportunity to perform it, while his coi- 
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leagues, in the mean thni, were to proceed 
witnufo expedition, in order to conclude 
with Philip. Thrfcfe months elapsed, how- 
ever, bwbfc they came to an audience with 
the king, who was nllfthis time making 
himself master of those places in Thrace, 
which the Amcnians claimed as their right. 
At last the terms of the treaty were agreed 
to ; but by affected delays, and by corrupt- 
ing the ambassadors, he found means to 
defer the execution of it; until he had ad- 
vanced his troops into Thessaly, in order 
to proceeiT against tj»e Phocians. He then 
concluded fhe peace; and on their return, 
ihet ambassadors who had conducted the 
treaty {and AKschfncs in particular) expa- 
tiated upon his candour and sincerity. They 
declared (at (.he very time when he was 
giving ThelM the most solemn assurances 
that he would exterminate the Phocians), 
that his sole views were to screen this peo- 
ple from the fury of their enemies, and to 
control the insolence of the Thebans. They 
also vouched for his performing several things 
in favour of the state, not fortndfty stipu- 
lated in the treaty. Thus were the A tne- 
nians amused, and Philip severed to pass 
the ‘straits of Therinop yifc, and to pur- 
lue his march into Phocls. 

His reputation and appfoarh struck such 
a terror into the Phocians, that although 
they received a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand Spartans, they yet sent to treat, or 
rather to submit. He allowed Phalecus with 
eight thousand mercenaries to retire into 
Peloponnesus ; but the re;t, who were inha- 
bitants of PJtocis, were left at Ids mercy. The 
disposal of these he referred to the Amphic- 
% tvons, from an aftected regard so the aidho- 
rlty of an assembly composed of the repre- 

[1.] I shall hero take the liberty to tran- 
scriOfc a remark from* the authors of the 
Universal History. 

- Libanlus and Photlus h^d taken pains to 
prove that the oration to f'hich we refer 
abov enough t not to be ascribed tc* Demos- 
thenes. We might well enough defend our- 
selves, by alleging, that it has been gene- 
rally esteemed his, and, as* such, has con- 
stantly maintained Its plate in #his works. 
This would be suflicient for our purpose, 
but, in truth, *the arguments on which the 
opposite sentiment is built, are so easily 
overturned, tl'f&t we might be justly blamed 
for neglecting so favourable an occasion of 
sealing this Joint in a light. Demos- 
thenes (say those who will not allow this ora- 
tion to be nil},) charged /Eschines with betr Hy- 
ing ills country, on account of his recommend- 
iiifewarmly A peace with Philip ; they cannot 
thercfojg think, that Demosthenes would 
Tiifc openly Into those measures which he 
had so lately and so warmly decried; or 
that he, who on every other occasion singly 
“■'"•wed Philip, and ran all hazards to bring 
into odium with the people, should now 
be single on fh,e other side, and attempt M 
cross the dispoi»ion of 'the Athenians, m 
favour of pehce and Philip. These oPiectors 
forget that Demosthenes was a patriot as 
weELfts an onttor ; that 4-e did not pursue 


sentatives of the states of Greece- . 
thundered out the severest decrees against 
this wretched people. Among other things, 
it was enacted, that they should lose their 
seat in tht^'Amphictyonic Council, and that 
the double voice which they fold enjoyed in 
it should be transferred to Philip ; who, by 
the same resolution, gained the superintend 
dency of the Pythian gam<£, whlh the Co- 
rinthians forfeited by taking pact with the i 
.Phocians. ' 

The Athenians had not been present at 
Philip’s election into this council ; ami pro- 
bably to avoid all opposition he had assem- 
bled only such Amphictyons as were demoted 
to his interest. He thought it proper, how- 
ever, to send circular letters to tne absent 
states, inviting them to assemble at Del- 
phos, and to ratify his election. 

Athens, among others, received the invi- 
tation ; and as Philip’s ambitious design^ 
could be no louger concealed, many weie for 
violent measures. The proposal raised a 
ferment in the assembly; which seems to 
have breathed nothing but indignation and 
opposition. On this qpcasion, Demosthenes 
thought it his duty to moderate their heat ; 
and, in the following oration, endeavours 
to prevent tbeii being betrayed into any 
rash and imprudent measures. 


THE ORATION ON THE PEACE. &h] 

Archia , Archon — A. R. Philip. 15. Olym- 
piad. 108. Atu 3. 

Athenians ! I see that this debate must be 
attended with many difficulties and great 

Philip with Implacable hatred, because he 
was king of Macedon, but because he thought 
him both wiling and able to obstruct the 
designs of Athens, and even to reduce her, 
from that splendid pre-eminence which she 
now held in Greece, to the ordinary rank of 
a state, in name free, but in truth dependant 
upon him ; this was the motive of Demos- 
thenes’ heat on other occasions; and the 
motive to his coolness now was the strict - 
alliance between Philip and the other Grecian 
states, which rendered it a thing A ipracti- 
cable for Athens to contend with him and 
them, alone. Besides, as he rightly«observe* 
in the harangue, it would have been ridicu- 
lous for those who refused to enter into an 
equal war for rich cities* and ^fertile pro- 
vinces, to have rushed suddenly into an 
unequal contest* £bout an empty title, or, 
as he emphatically expresses it, f to take 
away the shadow of D£lphos from him who 
was master of Delphos itself.’ We therefore 
acknowledge this to be the oration of De- 
mosthenes, because he was worthy of it. 

It is scarcely worth while to take notice of 
a small mistake in this remark. Libanius 
does not deny that Demosthenes was the 
author of this oration. He allows it to have 
been written by him, but is of opinion that 
he never ventured to pronounce it. 
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conynotioii: not only because many of our triflinggain, wereutging yon to many ^ighly 
interests are already given up, and therefore pernicious measures. Ij$a little timej when 
unnecessary to be now laid before you ; but the load of infamy had tallen opt n you, and 
because it is impossible to agree on suck ex- that you had suffered such treatment as no 
pedientsas may* secure what yet remain; people ever received from those they had 
but that a variety of clashing opinions must assisted, you were all made seusible of the 
divide the assembly. Then, to advise, is iniquity of your seducers, and ( the justness 
naturally f a difficult and distressing part, and integrity of my counsels. Again, when 
But you, Athenians ! have rendered it yet 1 'saw Neoptolemus the player [2.] (m that 
( more distr&sing : for all other people na- full security which his pro'^ssion gave him) 
turally seek counsel whiie affairs are yet dcsi involving the state in the greatest distress, 
pending; you deliberate, when the event and m all his public conduct devoted to 
hath made it too late. Hence hath it hap- Philip ; I appeared, anti warned you of the 
pened, through the whole course of my danger; and this from no secret motive, jiq» 
observation, that the man who arraigns your private comity, [3.1 no olflcious baseness, 
conduct is heard with esteem, and nis senti- s the event itself discovered. But it is not 
ments approved ; yet have your affairs ever the defenders of Neoptolemus that 1 accuse 
miscarried, and the objects of your delibera- (for he was not depending on a single one), 
tion have all been lost. But although this but you yourselves ; for had you beensnec- 
be too true, still I am persuaded (and from tators in the theatre, not engaged in affairs 
this persuasion I arose to speak), that if you of the highest and most intimate concern- 
will put an end to tumult and opposition,* ment to the public, you could not have 
and giant me that attention which becomes heard him with more indulgence, nor me 
those who are consulting for their countiy, with rrion resentment. Ami now you all 
and upon so important an occasion ; 1 .have know, that he who then went over to the 
some points to urge, some measures to pro- j enemy, pretending to collect some debts, 
pose, which may serve our present interests, I that hp might Bring them in flier (as he said), 
and repair our past miscarriages. j to enable him to serve the state; that he 

Sensible as 1 am, Athenians 1 that to ex- j who was perpetually inveighing against the 
paliate on tho'e counsels one hath formerly ! cruelty of accusing a man tor thus trdtnsfer- 
given, and to speak of one’s self, is the insist Ting his eflerjs from that country hither ; 
Successful artifice of those who dare to the moment that a peace freed him fiom all 
practise such artifice ; yet to me it is so apprehensions, converted that estate [4,] 
odious, so detestable, that although I see it into money, which he acquired here, and 
necessary, yet 1 loathe it. However, it will brought it off with him to Philip, 
assist your judgment, 1 presume, on this These two instances whUli 1 have pro- 
occasion, if you recall to mind something duced, shew with what fidelity and truth I 
of what I formerly have mentioned.— You spokoon those occasions. I shall mention 
may remember, that during the disorders of one, end but one more, and then proceed 
Euboea, when certain persons persuaded you to the point now toi>e debated. Wlieii we 
to assist Plutarchus, [l.J and to undertake had received the solemn ratification of the 
an inglorious and expensive war, 1 ivasUhc treaty, and that the embassy returned honste; 
first, the only one, who rose up to opponent, when certain persons assliied you, that Thes- 
and scarcely escaped their fury, who, for a pia and Plataea were to be repeopled; [5.J 

[1.] To assist Plutarchus.] Philip had ments in ( ;he state. * This very man ^vas 
long regarded Euboea as very proper, by its nominated, the ) ear before, one ot the ten 
situation, to favour the designs lie meditated ambassadors that were to conclude the peace 
against Greece. lie therefore took pains to with Philip. Tow'i etl. 
form a party in the island, and fomented 
divisions anil factions in the several statef of 
which it was composed. Plutarch, the go- 
vernor of*retria, one of the principal cities 

of Euboea, applied to the Athenians for as- r/xu ipdi*. The Athenians distinguished two 
sistance against some attempts of Philip, sorts ofcoods or estates: apparent, by which 
and obtained it ; but afterwaid (having pro- they understood lends; and not '•apparent/ 
bably btfcn gained over to Philip’s party) that Is, money, slaves, moveables, 
he took up ai^ns ac*inst the very auxiliaries [5J That Thespia and Plataea were to be 
he had invited. But thi^perfidy did not rcpeopled.] Thespia had been razed by the 
disconcert Phocion, who commanded them. Thebans, under Epaminpndas. PJata*a ha£ 
lie gained a victory over the Macedonians, been twice destroyed by “hem ; once, .yhett 
and drove Plutarch out or Erctria. Phocion Archidamus, king of Sparta, obligen the* 
was afterward recalled, and Molossus, his Iflatseans to surrender at discretion, m the 
successor in this war, was defeated and taken fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. The 
pri™ner by Philip. Thebans, who were then joined with Lace- 

S [2.] Neoptolemus the player.] This No- demon, insisted that they should be exter- 
ptolemus was also a great tragic poet, ^ lated. The treaty of A ntalddas restored 
lough thtf orator only mentions tlie lea* h : but this did n#t last It jpg; for, three 
honourable distinction. Not that the pro- years before the battle of Leuctra, <he The- 
fession of a player was held in disesteexn m ban' reduced them to their former wretched 
Greece. Players were the favourites of priu- i state, •localise they reused to join with theJjf 
ties, and were raised to the highest employ- 1 against the Lacedemonians. Towreil,. 


o 
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that, if Philip became Waster of the Pho- I In the next place, we must he careful not 
cianl, he would spare them : that Thebes | to drive those to extremities, who arc now 
was to imbmit to* his regulation; [I.J that 1 assembled, and call themselves the council 
Oropus [2.] was to be ours ; that Eubtea of Amphictyons ; nor to afford them a pres 
should be given up [3.] {bus as an equivalent tence fqi«a general war against us. Were 
for Amphlpolis; with other such insidious we again engaged with Philip for Ampin- 
promises, which, in spite of interest, of jus- polls, or any such private matter of dispute, 
tice, and honour, drove you to abandon which neither Thessalians, nor Argians, 
PhocLs; I never attempted to deceive you ; r Thebans, wore concerned ; Cm my opm- 
a ««.- not silent; no, vou must remember I .on, none of these wculd joty against us; 
declared that l Knew of none, that I expectedj and, least of all, — let, me be heard out with 
none of t<Jiese things ; but thought that who? 1 )ut interruption,-— the Thebans: not that 
ever mentioned tt'em could scarcely be they wish well to us, or would not willingly 
. serious. recommend themselves to Philip; but they 

•And these instances of my superior fore- are perfectly sensible (however mean their 
sight I do by no means ascribe tb any extra- understandings may be thought), that were 
. ordinary penetration ; I speak it not from they to engage in a war with you, the evils 
blasting og, arrogance ; nor do I pretend to would all fall on them; [4.] the advantages 
* any superiority but what arises from these others would lie ready to interrept. They 
two causes ; The first is fortune, which I would therefore never lie betrayed in such a 
find more powerful than all the policy ami quarrel, unless the cause were general. In 
wisdom of man; the other, that perfec t dis- like manner, another war with the Theba..s 
interestedness with which my judgments for Oropus, or any such private cause, could 
are ever formed : so that no man can hold not, I think, distress us : for there are those 
out any advantage to my vieW, Iniluencc who would either join with us or them, to 
my public conduct. Hence it is, that on all repel an invasion, but in offensive measures 
occasions of debate, your twe interest strikes would concur with Neither. This is the true 
my eye directly. But when a bribe is, as it nature, the very spirit of alliances. There 
were, cast jsnto one scale, it then preponder- arg none so much attarhed to us or Thebes, 
ates, and force! down*’ the judgment with as to desire that we should maintain our 
it ; so that it is not possibly that a person, own power and triumph over our compe- 
thus influenced, can ever offer good and titor. To be secure, they would all wish ns 
salutary counsel. for their own sake* ; but that either of us 

And now, to give my sentiments on the should reduce the other to subjection, and 
present occasion Whether subsidies, or »o lie enabled to give law to ffiem, not one 
alliances, or whatever schemes are concert- would bear. 

iug for the public good, one point must be Where then lies the dangeT ? What are 
secured; the continuance nf the present you to guard against ? that general pretence 
peace. Not that it is so v ery excellent, or so for uniting against us, which the war now 
worthy of you; but, of what kind Soever it hi agitation ’nay afford the states. For if 
may be, it were more f ibr the interest of your the Argians, [5. j and the Mcssenians, and 
affairs that it haft never been concluded, the MegalopoUtans, and such other of the 
than that now, when it is concluded, yot Rclononncsians as are in the same interest, 
should infringe it ; for we have suffered our should make it a cause of quarrel, that we 
selves to be deprived gf many advantages, have sought a treaty with the Lacedemo- 
which would nave givdTi our arms much nuns, ana seem to have favoured their do- 
m«re security and strength. * signs : [G. J if the Thebans, incensed as they 

[1.] That Thebes was to submit to hi: in that island, and stationed his garrisons in 
regulation.] In the Greek it is Omukov, f ad most of its cities. 

ministfoturuin.’ Philipmadowise of tiiis sof *[4.] The evils would all fall on them. &c.l 
exjr^ion, to persuade the Athenians lira Sparta only waited for this rupture, to 
he would reduce the Thebans to reason, an sert. its power once more. And from Philip’s 
put it out of their power to undertake any former conduct it appeared very plainly, 
act of outrage or injustice ; and at the same that he knew how to avail himself of such a 
e time to c avoi<J alarming the ThWans, quarrel, 
alienating them Trora His patty. Wolfius M For If the Argians, &c.J . Whfen the 

think* that «ht is put for 6io Spartan power was broken by Tnebes, these 

translate# it • disslpaturum,’ that he Vould people, who had been dependant on Sparta, 
exterminate the Thebans. But I cannot asserted th^r '-freedom. This occasioned 
«thiftk that he wor ld have expressed himself some contests which still subsisted, and io 
» *Snwnner so harsh, and so likely to make which the Spartans were favoured by Athena 
the Thebans his enemies. Tourreil. • Tourreil. 

[8.] That Oropus, dec.] This city had [&] To Havre favoured their designs, &c.l 
been taken from the Athenians, the third The designs of the Lacedemonians, . f re- 
year of the 103d Olympiad, by Themision, ducing these people to their former subjec- 
the tyrant ofJEretrla, and afterward put hsrto tion.— Tourreil translates iiolev.atfat, to 
the hands pf the Thebans. Their n dtual approve. Suidas renders it stronger— -to for- 
pretensions fc this efty had oftentimes era* ward, to promote; Ubkx**&at. ‘sienlflcat 
Taurr&U, aUquld ab altero accipere, quod ipsedelnde 

1 3.1 Euboea should be given up, &-.] For tractandum susdpiaaTWoffius appliiw W 
c b« bad by this time g&ned a great Authority von to the Argians, Ac. and 
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ate mid to be at present, should become yet of his most earnest wishes. As to the The'- 
more incensed at our harbouring their exiles, salians, they neither decked to see fro The- 
[1.] and taking every occasion of declaring bam aggrandized, nor Philip (for in their 
ourselves implacably averse to th$pn ; \% tiie power they saw (lunger to themselves) ; but 
Thessalians should resent our reception of two things they g.t’atly desired, a seat in the 
the fugitive jPhocians, and Philip our op- council [4.] of Aniphictyons, and the wealth 
posing his admission into the council of of lielpnos ; and thence they ~were induced 
Amphicty *ns ; I fear, that, to revenge these to join, in the confederacy. Thus you may 
private quarrels, 'they may use the authority Observe that private interest oftentimes cn- 
• of this council, to give sanction to a general gages men m measures *uite opposite to 
war against us ; and, in the violence of re» their inclinations. And therefore it is your 
sentment, forget even their own interest, as part to proceed with the utiriustVaution. 
it happened in the Phocian war. You are What then 1 saith »me one, shall these 
not ignorant that the Thebans and Philip, I apprehensionsmake us yield to hisdemaijds^ 
and the Thessalians, although they had by 1 is this y*mr {notion ? Not at all ! I only 
no means the same views, have yet all con- > mean to shew you, how you may maintain 
curred m the same scheme erf conduct. The 1 your dignity, ‘avoid a war, and approve 
Thebans, for instance, were not able to bin- your moderation and justice m the wbrid. 
der Philip trow passing, and becoming mas- As to those violent men who think we should 
ter of Thermopylae, nor from coming in brave all dangers, nor foresee the difficulties 
’•if ter all their toils, and depriving them of attending upon arms, I wish them to con- 
the glory.; (for as to possessions, [2.] and thj aider this. We allow the Thebans to possess 
acquisition of territories, the Thebans have Oropus: were we asked the motive, we 
succeeded happily; but in point of honour should e.jsv^r. To avoid a war. In like man- 
anil reputntioif they have suffered.. most nei , by the present treaty, we yield Amphi- 
shamefully.) If PliiXp did not pass, they polls to Philip; we suffer the Cardians to 
/rere to expect nothing; it was highly disa- be distmguislfed [/>.] from the other inhabi- 
grceablu to them ; yet, for the sake of Ore ho- bitants of the Chersonesm; tlie king of 
menus and Coronca, [3.j whicli they gutvitly Carla [(». ] to po^ess C(jios, and Cos, and 
desired, but were not able to taRf, they Rhodes ; and the Byzantines; [70 to cruise 
.chose to endure all this. And yet then* arc for prizes; and this, because we think that 
persons who dare to assert that Philip did peace and tranquillity will produce more ad- 
not surrender these cities to the Thebans vantages than violence and contests about 
freely, bui*Was compelled. Away with such those points. Ancl if thus directed in our 
pretences ! I am satisfied that this was conduct towards each particular state, and 
equally his concern with the gaining the where our interest is highly and intimately 
Straits, the glory of the war, the honour of concerned, it would lie perfect weakness and 
deckling it, and the direction of the Pythian absurdity to provoke the rescnlment of* 

games ; and these were the greatest objects the:<i all for a shadow. [It] 

passage thus, * propter acta quiedam Bua im- [ft] The king of Cjiria.] Mausolus king 
pedita.’ But 1 have chosen the other ipter- of that country, had assisted these h lands 
pretation as the most natural. against Athens, in the social war ; and when, 

[1,] At our harbouring their exiles.] Many at the conclusion of this war, the Athenian* 
of the cities of Boeotia favoured the Phocians were obliged ^‘•eclare them free and indcs « 
in the sacred war. But when this war was pendent.- their all \ made himself master of 
ended, and the Thebans became masters of them. Upon the death of Mausolus, his 
these cities, they treated the inhabitants wife Artemisia maintained his dominion in 
with great cruelty, and obliged them to take these new-conqwered islands. She survived 
shelter at Athens. . her husband bui two years, anjj was suc- 

[2.] As to possessions. Arc.] All Ptiocis ^ cedHed by ner brother Midrieos, who reigned 
was given up to them immediately after the in Caria at the time that t^jls ordtflbn was 
war. '• pronounced® Tou> re it. 

[3.] Orchomemis and Coronea, &c.] The [7.] And tlie Byzantine^ dec.] These 
PhoaanS had taken these two cities from people had also revolted from the Athenians, 
them the year before. ami joined with* the isbwuder^in the so sal 

[4.] A seat in the council, &c.] Of which war : — How far, or on what pretence, they 
they had teen deprived by the Phocians w^re suffered to commit those outrages upon 
making themselves makers of Delphos, the seas, does not appear. Tourretl. * 

■where thus council assemblld. [8.] For a shadow.] In the Gretfk, Prpi 

[fl.j We suffer the Cardians to be distin- t»w Lv e-wiii , for a shadow Ju T7el- 

guished, &c.J This is explained in the in- phos. That is, for an empty titldmf Am 
troduction to the oration on the Btate of the phictyon, or of a protector of the temple of 
q^ersoaesus. • • Delplioa. 
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Th£ SEVENTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 


Commonly called the Second. 

PRONOUNCED IN TIIE ARCHONfiHIP OK LYOfSCfTS, TWO AFTER TIIK 

ORATION A3N THE PEACE. © 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Greeks thouglft it proper to confirm 
*or at least not to oppose Philip's admisslor 
into the council of Amphirtyomt where hi 
immediately assumed a despotic power. In 
every enterprise he armed himself with one 
of^heir electees, and, under pretence of exe 
outing them, made a merit of oppressing 
several states of Greece. 

The Thebans opened him an entrance 
into Peloponnesus, where, fiom their inve- 
terate hatred to the Lacedemonians, they 
were constantly fomenting division*. They 
solicited Philip to join with then# the Mes- 
senians, and the Argians, to reduce the 
power of Lacefiemon, which, without any 
right but that of the strongest, had erected 
itself into a kind of sovereignty, to the pre- 
judice of the neighlxmring states. Philip 
willingly listened toanovertun: which agreed 
so well with his own views. He proposed, 
or rather dictated a decree, to the Amphic- 
tyons, that the Lacedemonians should sutler 
Argos and Messcne to ei.joy an absolute in- 
dependence; and, underlie pretence of sup 
porting their authority, at the same tiirn 
marched a great body of forces towards 
those parts. t 

The Lacedemonians, Justly alarmed, ap- 
plied to Athens for .succour; and strongly 
urged, by their ambassadors, the conclusion 
of a league, which was necessary for their 
.common safety. All the poweis interested 
in crossing this league Uftqjl their utmost 
diligence to that end. Philip, by,his minis- 
ters,^ represented to the Athenians, that they 
could not with justice declare against him; 
and that if he had not ccfme to a rupture 
with th<^ Thebans, he fcad in this done . 
nothing contrary to his treaty vfith Atlrens.J 
And E<& indeed was true, with respect to 
the public articles of the peafce, whatever 
private assurances he might have given their 
ambassadors. The representatives of TJ* bes, 

[1.] Humane and* just.] An opposition to 
the growing power of Macedon, the orator 
ever affects to consider as the cause of libert y, 
oLJusfice, and of Greece. The interest of 
tnlrhqiion, that is, of the whole assemblage 
rtf the'fcrecian states, was, professedly, the 
first great object of regard to every memt>er‘ 
of every community. This was their most 
extensive affection. The distinction of Greek 
and Barbarian precluded the rest of mankind 
from a just share in their philanthropy. 
least, it yra» not generally considered a*ra 
duty, to rtXteTi” their benevolence farther 
than the boundaries of their nation. These 
included all that were really considered of 
'thelamc kind* And benefit is, as ( I conceive, 


Argos, and Messene, pressed the Athenians 
on their pait, and reproached them wilh 
having already too much favoured the Lace- 
demonians, those enemies of Thebes, and 
tyrants »f Peloponnesus. The strength of 
those remonstrances somewhat staggered the 
Athenians. They were unwilling to lweak 
with Philip; and then, on the other hand, 
could not but see danger to themselves m 
the ruin of Lacedemon. They were there- 
fene in doubt what answer to give to t’ve 
Lacedemonian ambassadors : on which oc- 
casion Demosthenes pronounced the follow- 
ing oration. 


PHILIPPIC THE SECOND. 

Lycisifo Archon — A. R. Philip. YJ.^—Ohjm- 
r piad. 109. An. 1, 

Ath knians ! When the hostile attempts of 
Philip, and those outrageous \iolatiohs of 
the peace, which he is perpetually commit- 
ting, are at any time the subject of our de- 
bates, the speeches on your sidp 1 find hu- 
mane and just ; [I/J and’ that the sentiments 
of those who inveigh against Philip never 
fail of approbation : but as to the necessary 
measures ; to speak out plainly, not one 
hatfi been pursued, nor any thing effected 
veil to reward the attention to these ha- 
rangues. Nav, to such circumstances is our 
state reduced, that the more fully and 
evidently a man proves that Philip is acting 
contrary to his treaty, and haibouring de- 
’gns against Greece, the greater Is his dif- 
:ulty In pointing out your duty. 

The reason is this. They who aspire to 
an Extravagant degree of power, are to lie 
opposed by force and action, not bv , speeches : 
and yet, in the first place, we public speakers 
arc unwilling to recommend or to propose 
any thing to this purpose, from the fear of 

.hat the love of their countrymen wks called, 
by the most extensive Verm,« the love of 
nankind. The yord therefore, in the ori- 
ginal (ijnKavOpifirous), which is rendered * hu- 
mane,* the translator understood as expres- 
sive of a regard to the general welfare of 
7ieece. Nor was it owing to any design of 
concealing hi* ignorance, tlrat this expl^ja- 
ion was not ovignally allowed a place In 
the notes on this oration. What i*, or is 
Imagined to tie, clear to us, we are apt to 
latter ourselves must, at fhgit glance, appear 
o others exactly in the same light. Just as 
we sometimes suppose that the difficulty we 
ourselves cannot conquer, is, in itself, ab- 
olutely insuperable. — 
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voural ^pleasure; but confine ourselves to constitution nor ouifimnciples wouldwjdmit 
general representations of the grievous, of him to prevail upojf yo§ (by any thing he 
the outrageous nature of his conduct, and could promise, by afliy thing he <*>uM do), 
the like. Then, you who attend, are belter to sacrifice one stat<4of Greece to vour pri* 
qualified than P'Ailip, cither to plead the vate interest: but That, as you have the 
justice of you* cause, or to apprehend it, due regard to justice, as you ha$can abhor- 
when enforced by others ; but us to any rencc of the least stain upon y<pir honour, 
effectual opuos.it ion to his present designs, m and as you have that quiik discernment 
this you are*entireft inactive. You see then wHich nothing can escape ; the moment his 
^he consequence, the necessary, the natural attempt was made, you wo‘jld oppose hhn 
consequence; each of you excels in that jnwlth tne same vigour as if you yourselves 
which hath engaged your time and applica- had been immediately attacked. The Thc- 
tion : "lie, in acting ; you, in speaking. And I bans, he supposed (and The event confirmed 
if, on this occasion, it be sufficient that we lus opinion), would, for the sake of any pri- • 
speak with a superior foice of truth and sate advartage, suffer him to act towards 
justice, this may be done with the utmost others as he pleased ; and, far from opposing 
ease: but if we arc to consider how to lectity or impeding his designs, would lie ready 
our present disorders, how to guaid against his command to fight upon his s3Be. From 
the danger of plunging inadvertently into the same persuasion he now heaps his favours 
still greater ; against the progress of a power upon the Mcssenians and Argians. And this 
w^icn may at last tear down all opposition ; reflects the greatest lustre upon vou, my 
then must our debates proceed in a different wounfrymen * for by these proceedings you 
manner ; and all they who speak, and all you are declared the only invariable assertors of 
who attend, mu«t prefer the best and most the righ ts <; JGgpece ; the only persons, whom 
talulaiy measutesMo the easiest and njost no private attachment, no views of interest, 
agreeable. * can seduce from their affection to the Greeks. 

First, then, Athenians! if there be a man And that it rrwith reason* he entertain* 
who I eels no apprehensions at the view of these sentiments of you, and sentiments so 
Philip’s power, and the extent of Ins c<*n- different of the Thebans andjthc Argians ; he 
quests; who imagines that these po^end may be convinced, not from the’ present 
wo danger to the state, or that his designs only, but from*a review of former times, 
are not all aimed against you ; 1 am amazed ! Foi he must have been informed, I presume, 
and must entreat the attention of you all, he cannot but have heat d, that your ances- 
whilc*! exjila-w those reasons briefly, which tors, when, by submitting to the King, they 
Induce me to entertain diffeient cxpecta- might have purchased tne sovereignty of 
tlons, iiul to regard Philip as oui real e»v- Greece, not only scorned to listen, when 
my; that if I appear to have looked forward Alexander, [1.] this man’s ancestor, was 
with the more penetrating eye, you may made the messenger of such terms, but 
join with me ; if they, who are thus secure chose t* abandon their city, eniountered 
and confident in this man, you may yield to every possible difficulty ; and, after all this, 
their direction. performed such exploits, as men are ever 

In the first place, therefore, I considy eager to recite, yet with the just force arifl. 
the acquisitions made by Philip when the dignity no man ever could exp: ess: and 
peace was just concluded ; Thermopylae, therefore it becomes ine to be silent on thin 
and the command of Phocis. What use did subject : for in reiiify their actions are su- 
he make of these He chose to serve the perlor to ths power of words. As to the 
inteiest of Thebes, not that of Athens. And ancestors of the Thebans and the Argians, 
why ? As ambition is his great passion, the one, he knows, fought for the Barba- 
universal empire the sole object of his views ; rian ; the otheis di*l not oppose him. [*?.7 
not peace, not tranquillity, not any juBt pur- He knew then, lhat Ubth th< se peopleawnulrt 
pose; he knew this well, that neither oift attend Sul to tneir private interest, witji^ut 

[1.] Whe# Alexander, &t\] The reader rms had the "appearance of success, and 
may find the history here alluded to in the other circumstances, confirmed oyHhe united 
eighth and ninth books of Herodotus. The tcstimoSfc of histoiians, all warrant the as- 
expressions in the original are as contemn- section of Demostheifcs. Tht r Argians were • 
tuous as pcftsible, 6 tqvtov t or as some etli- J engaged to a neutrality, by an artifice of the 
tions have it, o #o,; T afl/ npdyoi'oc, the ances- Persians, who pretended derive their 
tor of these wretches the Macedonians ; and descent from Perseus, the son of Acrisips, 
then, not Upd<r/?is(<, ambassador, nut KHPYH, , one of the kings of Argotv This pretence^ 
herald or crier, the slave or menial officer of j how gross soever, was suincient for a pc^le # 
his master Mardonius. Avec le titre d’am- wh<j chose to be deceived; and would not 

reflect that this monarchy had not the title 
of Persian till the reign of Cyrus. Their 
, - - .. infidelity to the cause of Greece they con . 

[2.J Throne, he knows, fought for the ' ceded under the veil of ambition ; for they 
Barbarian ; the others did not oppose him.] profiled themselves ready to concur m the 
The ?eadlne& witjj which the Thebans •common defence, prodded thV they were 
irranted earth and water, the tokens of sub- admitted ti^an equal share of the command 
mission, to the Persian, the regret • with . with Lacedemon ; which proposal was re- m 
which they joined Leonidas at Thermopylae, ! jected, a»they desired** TourrtiU • 

their joining openly with Xerxes, when his i 
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the Iqftt regard to thlt common cause of 
Greece: should 1* cnLose you for auk's, 
vou would serve him so far only as justice 
would permit ; but if h attached himself 1 
to them, hq gained, assistants in all the 
schemes of his ambition. This it is that 
then determined hhn, this it is that now 
determines him, to their side rather than to 
yours : not that he sees they have n greater 
naval force 11.] fhan we; or that, having 
gained the sovereignty in the inland coun- 
tries, he declines the* command of the seas, 
and the adv antages 'of commerce; or that 
tiet hath forgotten those pretences, those 
promises whicli obtained him theoeace. 

But I may be told, It is true, he did act 
thm ; but not from ambition, or from any 
of those mdfives of whicli 1 accuse him ; but 
as he thought the cause of Thebes more just 
than ours.12.}— This of all pretences he can- 
not now allege. Can he, who commands the 
Lacedemonians [.3.1 to quit their claim to 
Messene, pretend that, in giving up Orcho- 
menus and Coronea to the tfTfobans, lie 
acted from regard to justice ? But now 
comes his last subterfuge, lie was com- 
pelled ; and yielded these plahes quite against 
Jits inclinations, being encompassed by the 
Thessalian horse and *Theban infantry. 
Fine ‘'pretence ! — Just so, tht-v cry, he is 
to entertain suspicions of the* Thebans : and 
some spread rumours of their own fra- 
ming, that he is to fortify Elatea. [4.] 
Yes ! these things are vet to bo, and so will 
they remain, in my opinion; but his attack 
on I^vcedemon, in conjunction with the 
Thebens and Argians, is not vet to lie made. 
No! he is actually dctaohfng forces; sup- 
plying money; and is himself expected at 
the head of a formidable army. The La- 
cedemonians, therefore, the enemies of 
Thebes, he now infests. And will lip then 
restore the Phocians, whom he hath but just 
now minea i Who can Jjelievp this ? I, for 
my part, can never thinlc, <f Philip had been 
fort 2 d into those former measuifts, or if he 


had now abandoned the Thebans, that he 
wou Id make this continued opposition t o' their 
enemies. No ! his present measures prove 
that all his past conduct was the effect of 
choice; dial from all his fictions it appear 
that all his actions are directly levelled 
against this state. And there is in some sort 
a necessity for this. Consider : he aims at 
empire, and from yon ald.ie he Expects op- 
position. He hath long loadedf'us with in- 
juries ; and of this he himself is most inti- 
mately conscious ; for those of our posses- 
sions which he hath reduced to his service, 
ho uses as a barrier to his other tern lories: 
so that if he should give up Amphinolis and 
Potldira, he would not think himself secure 
even in Macedon. lie is therefoie sensible, 
that he entertains designs against vou, and 
that you perceive them. Then, he thinks 
highly of your wisdom, he concludes that 
ou must hold him in that abhorrence whl(p 
e merits : hence is he alarmed ; expecting 
to feel some effects of your resentment (if you 
have any favoui able opportunity), unless he 
prevents you by his atta» k. 1 1 erne is his 
vigilance awakened >his arm raised against 
the state : be courts some of the Thebans, 
and such of the Peloponnesians as have the 
same views with him ; whom he deems too 
mercqpary to regard any thing but present 
interest, and ten) ]>erverseiy stupid to foresee 
any conscnucnces. And yet persons of but 
moderate discernment, may have some mani- 
fest examples to alarm lhem*>whJch 1 had 
occasion to [5,] mention to the Messcnians, 
and to the Argians. Perhaps it may lx* pro- 
per to repeat them heu*. 

‘ Messcnians •' said I, * how highly (think 
ye) would the Olynthians have been offended, 
jf any man had spoken against Philip at 
that tune when he gave them up AnLJie- 
mys, [(>.] a city which the former kings of 
Macedon bad ever claimed ? when hp drove 
out the Athenian colony, and gave themPoti- 
da*a 5 when he took all our resentment on 
himself, and left them to enjoy onr donii- 


[10 A greater naval force, &r.] Athens, 
as a maritime jaiwer, wasMsuperior to all the 
other ttreeks. At the Sfottle/if Salamis, of 
the 4i^ree hundred vessels which coif?pos«l 
the Greciancflert, two hummed were Athe- 
nian. Three hundred ships sailed from the 
port of AthAs upon theexpedition of Sicily ; 
.and their fleet w ,s afterward incnfS&ed to 
four hundred. TV wren. 

[*.] The cause of Thebes more just than 
ours.] The union of Philip with the Tlwbans 
hacWa very plausible colour : that to osjmus- 
the cause of A polio, and punishing the 
r saeflftegious profaners of his temple. It was 


not convenient to disi 


display this at large, gpd 
it snort by one vague ex- 


pression. For the art of an orator appears 
jio less in suppressing such things m may 
prove unfavourable to his design, thanjn 
dwelling on those points which may assort. 
TfUtreU. f * 

'fjfcl can he, who commands tire Laceda- 
emonians, &c.J Because the pretensions of 
lach were of the same Mature. Lacedtenon as- 

tfirnvorl +h« annrimut ntun In J^olnnnrmisciic. 


Thebes affected the like power in Hoeotia. 

[4.] To fortify Elatea. J This was the 
most considerable city in Phocis; and, by 
it? situation, very well fitted to keep the 
Thebans in awe. So that, some years after, 
when Philip perceived that tlfc Thebans 
were growing cool to him, his first step was 1 
to take possession of Elatea. 'RtHrreil. 

[5.] Which I had occasion to, &c.J When 
Philip first began to interest htwtaelf in the 
disputes between thesfc states and Laeede- 
mon, the Athenians sent an embassy, to 
endeavour tff weaken his interest in Pelopon- 
nesus, and to dissuade the Messenmns and 
Argians from accepting of his interposition, 
(in this occasion it was, that Demosthenes 
made the ovation from which he now ouotes 
this passage. “ 

[6.J Anthem us.] This city of. Macedon 
■ had been possessed by the ancestors of Phi- 
iVP *™m the earliest, ages; lor tve team from 
< Herodotus, (B. 5.) that about two hundred 
J years before, Amyntas made an offer of An- 
themus to Hlppias, the son of Pisistratus. 

1 TnutvmiL. 
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nlon»? Dili they expect to have suffered the dictates of nattfej^ason, and reflection, 
thus ? had it been foretold, would they have Even you, who are , ourselves fully sJtaible, 
believed it? you cannot think it ! Yet, after and constantly rcij indtl by your public 
a short injoymontof the territories of others, speakers, that the 1 are design? forming 
they have been mr ever despoiled? of their against you, that t<Jo toils of your enemies 
own, by this mfcn. Inglorious has l>een their are surrounding you ; will, I fear, be plunged 
fall, not Cf nquered only, but betrayed and by your supineness into all those dangers that 
sold by oims anoUier. For those intimate threaten you : so prevalent isHhe pleasure 
correspondences With tyrants ever portend and indulgence of a moment over all your 
ft mischief to* free states. Turn your eyes,’ future interests — But as to the course neoes- 
sdid I, ‘ to the Thessalians ! think ye, thatJ sary to be pursued, prudente requires, that 
when he first expelled their tyrants, when this be debated hereafter among yourselves, 
he then gave them up Nic?ea [1.] and Mag- At present, 1 shall prijposc such an answer 
nesia, t hat they expected ever to have been to these ministers, as may be worthy of your 

subjected to those governors [2.] now im- concurrence [3.] * ' 

posed on them } or that the man who re- It woum lie just, Athenians! to call the 
Stored them to their seat in the Amnhicty- men before you, who gave those promises 
omr council, would have deprived them of which induced you to conclude the ponce, 
their own proper revenues > yet that such For neither would I have undertaken the 
was the event, the world can testify. In embassy, nor would you (l am convinced) 
duke manner, you now behold Philip lavish- have laid down your arms, had it been sub- 
iug Ins gifts ami promises upon you. If you peoted that Philip would have acted thus, 
are wise, you will pray that he may never when he had obtained a peace. No! the 
appear to have deceived and abused you. assurances he then gave were quite different 
Various are the**ontn varices for the defence from his">r&ent actions. There are others 
and security of cities* as battlement?, and also to lie summoned. Who are these? 
walls, and trenches, and other kind of for- —The men, yho, at my ^return from the 
tifieations ; all which are the effects of la- second embassy, (sent for the ratification of 
hour, and attended with continual expense, the treaty,) when 1 saw the state abused. 
Hut there is one common bulwark, with and warned you of your danger, and Jestifled 
which men of prudence are naturally nro- the truth, ayl opposed with all my power 
H ided, the guard and security of all people, the giving up Thermopylae and Phocis;— . 
particularly of free states, against the as- the men, I say, who then cried out that I, 
sawlt of tyrants. What is this? Distrust the water-drinker, was 'morose and peevish ; 
Of jhis be mindful: to this adhere: pre- but that Philip, if permitted to pass, would 
serve this carefully, and no calamity can act agreeably to y^ur desires; would fortify 
affect you. — What is it you seek ?’ said I, Thcsnia and Platcea; restrain the insolence 
'Liberty? And do ye not perceive that of Thebes; cut through the Chcrsoncsuf 
nothing can be more adverse to this than [4.jat his own expense; ami give you up* 
the very titles of Philip i every monarch, Eutfea and Oropus, as an equivalent for 
eveiy tyrant, is an enemy to liberty, and Amphipolis. — That all this was positively 
the opposer of laws. W ill ye not then be affirmed, you cannot, 1 am sure, forget, 
careful, lest, while ye seek to be ft eed from though not remarkable for remembering 
war, ye find yourselves his slaves ?’ injuries. And to complete the disgrace, you 

But although they heard these things, have engaged v^pr posterity to the same 
and loudly expressed their approbation ; treaty, in fulr dependance on those pro 
though the like points were frequently urged mises" ; sfk entirely Save you been seduced, 
by the ambassadors while 1 was present, and Anti now, to wliat purpose do I mention 
probably were afterward repeated, yet still this? and why do I desne that these men 
they have no less dependance on the friend- should appear rail the gods to witness, 
ship and th“ promises of Philip. But it is thig witluwt theleast evasion I Jiall boldly 
not strange that the Messenians and some of*) declare the truth 1 — Not that, bv? leaking 
the Peftpnnuesians should act contrary to out into in v actives, [5.] I mr^ r expose myself 

[L] T*ica?a.1 This city of Locris had been mtuthave proposed the ora Air’s motion in 
given up to Philip, by Phalecus, at the con- forfir. Unless wje suppose, that this oration 
dusiorPof the sacred war. Tourreil, has descended to us imperfect : for as the 

[2.] Thaw go fcxnoi s, &c.] The tyranny text now stands, there L a manifest want of 
said to have been imposed by Philip on the connexion lie tween this sentence and what 
Thessalians is, in the origltili of this passage, follows. Olivet. * 

called a government of ten : yet, in the third [L] Cut thiough the Chersonesusj-ilkc.j 
Philippic, it is styled a tetrarchy, or govern- When Cersobleptes had given up (jrChpr- 
ment of four. Hence there are giounds to sonesus to the Athenians, it became perpe- 

f ssume, thaf* an error has# crept mto the tu ally exposed to the incursions of Thrace. 

dent copies. Unless it be s imposed that The only way of putting a stop to them was 
Philjn divided the country of Thessaly into to cut through the Isthmus (for the Tfrira- 
four uistricts, and over each of those esta^cians had no ships.) And this Philip pro- 
blished tfen governors; if, by such a suppo- vnised to do in favour of the Athenians anti 
sition, the authority of the copies may be their colonies. Imtrreil. # * 

preserved. [5.]*Not that, by breaking out into invec- 

M Though none of our editors take no- tfc r es.J Wolflus, whom the translator here 
tice of it, in this place the proper officer follows, hath beefi severely censured foftthit 
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to tlie like treatment, \ 'A once more give 
my old^ue.'.iles :.n oppol unity of raelving 
Philip’s gold ; nor y< t th& L may indulge rfn 
impertinent* vanity of haranguing. But I 
apprehend the time mustlrome, when Phi- 
lip’s actions will give you more concern than 
at present. His designs, I see, are ripening: 1 
wish my apprehensions may not prove just ; 
hut I fear that time is not far off. And when* 
it will no longer be in your power to dis- 
regard events ; when neither mine, nor any 
other person’s information, but your own 
knowledge, Vour own Reuses, will assure you 
of the Impending clanger; then will vour 
severest resentment bieak forth. And as 
your ambassadors have concealed 1 certain 
things, influenced (as they themselves are 
conscious) by corruption ; 1 fear that they 
who endeavemr to restore what these men 
have ruined, may feel the weight of your 
displeasure: for tnei e are some, I find, who 
generally point their anger not at tlie deceiv- 
ing objects, but those most immediately at 
their mercy. 

W(iile our affairs, therefore, nt^Wain not 
absolutely despeiato; while it is yet in our 
power to debate ; give me le^ve to remind 
you all of one tiling, though none can be 


ignorant of it.— Who w*as the man [1.] that 
peisuaded you to give up Phorfc and Ther- 
mopylae ? which once gained, he also gained 
free ’access for his troops to Attica and to 
Pelcfponna’UK ; and obliged* us to turn our 
thoughts from, the rights of Gjeece, from ail 
foreign interests, to a defensive war, in these 
very territories ; whose approach must be se- 
verely felt by every one oU.s : ante that very 
day gave birth to it: for had we nod been then 
deceived, the state could have nothing to 
apprehend. His naval power could not nave 
been great enough to attempt Attica by sea. 
not could he have passed by land through 
Thermopvla* and Phoch. But he must have 
either confined himself within the bounds of 
justice, and lived in a due observance of hist 
treaty, or have instantly been involved in a 
war, equal to that wlntli obliged him to sue 
for peace. 

Thus much may lie sufficient to recall pasL, 
actions to your view. May all the gods for- 
Bid, that Hie event should confirm my sus- 
picions ! for I by no means desiie that any 
man should meet even the (^served punish- 
ment of his crimes, when the whole com- 
munity Is m danger of being involved in his 
desti uctiou 


Interpretation by the ItalKm commentator, 
who renders the former part ot the sentence 
thus : Eos non idco vocari v elhn?ut qui olim 
convitiis dehonestatus fui, a?que nunc mihi 
a vobis famaun conciiiem — iraf* ought 

not to be rendered a vobis, but amid vos : or, 
as the translator, who follows Lucchesini’s 
authority, has justlv explained it hi his note, 
in your presence. But my objection to this 
interpretation does not arise from gi am nau- 
tical nicety, but from a regard to the context, 
tlie surest comment. If*Dcmosthencs, in- 
stead of the disgraceful treatment he for- 
merly received, both from the partisans of 
Maeedon and from the people, was now to 
* be received with applause- and to triumph 
* over his opposers, how court! these have ano- 
ther opportunity of receiving Philips gold ? 
Such wages were only paid when earned. 
They were bestowal, not on ineffectual ef- 
forts, but real services; aml tnese his friends 
could not tpcrlorm, if dftgrarcd and dis- 
couraged by the assembly. The w hole shv-« 
timent oPthe orator, as ti an slated by Wol- 


fius, is this: *1 do not wish that these men 
may appear, in oulei to indulge my imligna- 
tioxf-and resentment against them, that so- 
they may ictoit mv accusations witli double 
virulence, (as was the case whence first .re- 
turned fiomoui embassy,) and thus, by once 
more gaming your favour, and triumphing 
over me, they nuv have an opportunity of 
boasting their sen i<es to Philip, and obtain- 
ing their reward/ The passage manifestly 
alludes to the transactions of the assembly, 
when the ten ambassadors lpturned, who had 
been sent to treat with Philip about a peai e : 
and r;hit h are pai ticularly described by De- 
mosthenes, in his oration on the Embassy. 
And we may safely appeal to the reader who 
consults that oration, as to the propriety of 
the present interpretation 
£1.] Who was the man, &c.] The person 
pointed at is ACsohlnes. These two states- 
men accused each other, when the bad ron- 
semi^nces of this treaty came to be univer- 
loally felt and acknowledged. 


•the ollAflON 6N THE STATE OF THE CHEKSONESfcJS: 


PAOVOt^CCO IN THE ARCHONBH1P OP SOSFOENES, TWO AFTER THE SECON 


PHILIPPIC. 


INTRODUCTIONS , 


■« began to turn his thoughts to other enter- 
prises ; to pursue his conquests in Thrace, 
In the foregoing oration, the vehemence of and cross the Athenian interest in the Ch** 
Demosthenes determined the Athenians to sonesus. This peninsula had, with some 
oppose the attempts of Philip; and his re- Utttle interruption, been for many y&rs in 
presentations to the Argians and Messenians*’ the hands of the Athenians. Cotyi, as king 
inspired them wlw. suspicion, and at length of the country, had lately wrestod it from 
detached thhm from all connexions with them, arid left it in succession to his son Cer- 

Macedon. When Philip therefore found sobleptes. *But he, being unable to support 
practices In Pelopoimesustfunsuccesful, # he himself against the power of Philip, resigned 
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Ji again to the Athenians; and they, accord- 
ing to custom, sent in a colony, which the 
inhabitants received, and freely shared their 
lands and habitations with their new giysts. 
The people of I'ardia, the urirtT'ipal city, 
however, stilb asserted their independence; 
and when Diopithes, the commander of the 
Athenian colon would ha reduced them 
by force JTf arm% had recourse to Philip, 
» who imimMialely detached a body of foices 


who speak in pul vould> never softer ha- 
trgd or affection tod 
but in all that the# 
unbiassed reason ;m 
of state, and thosT 

the object of our attention. But since there 
are persons, whose speeches :ue partly dic- 
tated by a spirit of con tent Jail, partly by 
yther Uke motives ; it is your duty, Athe- 
...... ... Ilians! to exert that power which your num- 

to their support. Diopithes considered Lhi% bers give you : and m all your resolutions. 


proceeding as an act of hostility against 
Athens; and without waiting for instruc- 
tions from his state, raised a considerable 
force; and while Philip was engaged In war 
in the inland parts ot Thiate, entered the 
maritime parts (which were Ills territories) 
wgh the and swmd, and brought off a great 
booty, whirh lie lodged sale in the Clieiso- 
liesus. Philip was not at leisure to repel 


and in all your actions, to cornier only the 
in Iciest of youi eountrf. 

Our present concernment is about th$ 
affairs ofJ.be Chcrsonesus, and Philip’s ax- 
pcdition into Thrace, which hath now en- 
gaged him eleven months: but most of our 
01 at ors insist upon the actionsjand designs 
of Diojiithes. As to crimes objected to those 
men, whom our laws can punish when we 


Jins insult: lie theiefoie contented himself please ; 1, for my part, think it quite mdlf- 
with complaining by letters. to the Athenians* terent, whether they be con sidereal now. 


of tils conduit of their general. The pen- 
sioners winch he had at Athens immediately 
exerted thcmsolnes for then master. They 
inveighed loudly against Diopithes, accused 
him oi violating the peaie which then sub- 
sisted between them and Philip, of involving 
the state in war, oi exaction, rapine •and 
jurat y ; and pressed for his being recalled. 

Demosthenes, judging that at such y a junc- 
ture the public mtciest was connected vfith 
thaj: of Diopithes, undei takes his defence in 
thi^ following oration ; throws the whole 
blame ot the exactions and piiaiies he is ac- 
cused! of, upon the Athenians themselves; 
turns their attention to Philip and his hos- 
tilities ; and com Judes, that whoever opposes 
or distresses him in any mannei does a service 
to the state ; and that, instead of disavowing 
what Diopithes had clone, or directing lum 
to dismiss his army, they should reinforce 
him, and shew the king of Macedon, they 
know how to protect their torn Lories, and to 
maintain the dignity of their country, as 
well as their ancestors. 


turn, that befmc Demosthenes arose, the 


at some other time ; nor is this a point to be 
violen 1 y, gCo n tested, by me or any other 
speakei. Bur wti n Philip, the enemy of our 
country, is now actually hovering about the 
Hellespont [l.J w th a numerous army, and 
making attempts on our dominions, which if 
one moment neglected, the loss may be irie- 
parable; here, our attrition is instantly 
demanded; vj;e should resolve, we should 
prepale with all possible expedition, and not 
run from our mam concern, in the midst of 
foreign clamours and accusation*. 

I have frequently been sui prised at asser- 
tions made in public ; but never more, than 
when 1 lately heard it affirmed in the senate, 
[2.] that there are but two expedients to bo 
proposed: either absolutely to declare war, 
or toTrontinue in pejee. The point is Uiis i 
if Philip acts as one in amity with us ; if he 
does not keep possession of our dominions, 
contrary to his treaty ; if he be not every 
vvheie spiriting up enemies against us; aU 
debates are at an #ul ; we are undoubtedly 
obliged to live if! peace, and I find it per- 
fectly agreeable to ybu. But if the amclea 
of our treaty, ratified by the most solemn 



hfiip hail ui justly seized mafty of our pos- 
sessions (for which I appeal to jour own de- 
cree^; if, ever since that time, he has been 
comothUy armuiejmnself with -*11 the nous. 


^.lMy animated: and we find an ex- 
traordinary degree of seventy and indigna- 
tion blearing out in every part of it. 

cimiiTShlly arming Jmnself jidlh ill the po^ 
ers of (i reeks and barbarians, to desfloy us ; 
what do these men mean, who affirm we are 
ORATION ON Thir ct a tit nr *thp differ absolutely to declare war, or to ob- 
UHAiiUN OF THE serve the peace! You have no chotce at 
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all ; you have but on® just and lirrrrtffi jr 
measure to pursue, which they industmnisly 

. . pass over. And what is this ? To repel force 

T _ ** a. * . .0 force * Unles* they will affirm, that while 

lnpwcre to be wished, Athenians ! that they Philip keeps from Attica and the Piraeus, [3.] 

^ [1.] Covering about the Hellespont.] By ‘kjdiencs had been admitted, in the archomhip 
the Hellespont we are to understand, not the I of Themistocles, a little after the taking of 
strait itself that separates Europe from Asia, Olynthus: and (if we may txftlev eJEschines) 
but the cities ana countries all along the not in the regular manner, but by intriffu® 
coast. “■ an-i bribery. * 

W In the senate.] Into which. Demos- [3.J The Pirccus.? This is the first tkfit 
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he does our state no injury, makes no war o act as he pleases. Consider the present 

against: us. If it tius they state the posture of affairs. Philip is now stationed 

bounds of l»eace and justke, we must all ac- n Thrace, at the head of a large army ; 

knowledge that their sentiments are incon- tnd ^as wp are here informed) sends for 

sistent with the common rights of mankind, -enforcements from Macctftm and Thessaly, 

with the dignity and the safety of Athens. Mow, should he watch the bftwing of the 
Besides, thqy themselves contradict their itesian winds, march his forces to Byzan- 

own accusation of Diopithes. For, shall lura, and invest it ; in th/> first £>lace, can 

Philip be left at full liberty to pursue alP ou imagine that the Byzantines would 

his other designs* provided he keeps from persist in their present folly ; ol that they 

Attica; and shall not Diopithes be permitted 'ould not have recourse to you for assist- 

to assist thd- Thracians f and if he does, shall ince ? 1 cannot think it. No : if there were 

we accuse hnn of involving us in a war ? — people in whom they less confided [1.] than 

Bu£ this is their incessant cry,, ‘ Our foreign 1 us, they would receh e even these into 

troops commit outrageous devasi vtions on heir city, rather than give it up to him; 

the Hellespont : Diopithes, without regard nless presented by the quickness of his 

to justice, seizes and plunders vessels ! These ttack. And should wc be unable to sail 

things must*- not be suffered!’ Be it so: I hither, should there lie no forces ready *to 

acquiesce! but while they are labouring to import them, nothing can preient their 

have our troops disbanded, by inveighing urn. — But the extravagance and folly of 

against that man whose care and industry heic men exceed all Ih>u rids. — 1 grant it* 

support them (if they really s|*?ak from a r et still they should be secured from dan- 

regard to justice); they should -shew u«, ;er; for this is the Interest ol our state, Be- 

that, if we yield to their reinsurances, des, it is by no means clear that he will not 

Philip’s army also will be disbanded ; else, it arcl\into tlie Chersoneeu* itself. On the con- 

is apparent that their whole aim is to reduce rary, if we may judge from the letter which 
# the state to those cirqumstam^s which have le sent to you,* he is determined to oppose 
occasioned all the losses we have lately softer- is in that country. If then the forces sta- 
«d. For be assured of this, that nothing loned there be still kept up, we may defend 
hath ghen Philip such advantage over us, as nir owji dominions, and infest those of our 
his superior vigilance in improving all op- erngjiy ; if they be once dispersed and broken, 
port unities. For, as he is constantly sur- what shall we do, if he attempt the Cher so' 
rounded by his troops, and his mind perpe- nesus ?-- Bring Diopithes to z trial— And 
tually engaged in projecting his designs, he how will that serve us ?— No : Kat we 7 ill 
can, m a moment, strike the blow where he despatch succours from hence.— What if. the 
pleases. But we wait UlFaome event alarms winds prevent us ’—But he will not turn his 
ms; then we are in motion, then we prepare, arms thither — Who will lie our surety for 
tr To this alone 1 can impute it, that the con- this ? Consider, Athenians 1 is not the season 
quests he hath lately made, he now qpjoy of the year approaching, in which it i* 

* foi full security ; while ali- your efforts are to< thought by some, that you are to withdraw 

late, all your vase expenses ineffectual : you: your forces from the Hellespont, and aban- 
AtUmpta have served only to discover you don jt to Philip ’ But suppose (for this too 
enmity, and inclination to oppose him ; an< merits our attention), that, at his return 
the consequences of your misconduct are still from Thrace, he should neither bond his 
t farther aggravated by ih^l&grare. force against the Chersonesus, nor Byzan- 

Knpw then, Athenians ! that our ora- tium, but fall on Chains or Megara, as he 
tors Allege at present is but words, bu lately did upon Oreum;[2.] winch would 
idle pretences. Their whole designs, theii be the wiser course, to oppose lum here, and 
whole endeavours, are to ciyifine you withii make Attica the seat of war, or to find him 
the citvy that while v<2 have no forces employment abroad ’ I think the latter, 
in field, Philip may be at full litert L£t these things sink deep into our minds ; 

the orator m&itions this celelftated port c _ the Athenians, and withdrew themselves 
Athens. It y r as at first detached from the from their dominion. This is what Demos- 
city, but afterward joined to it by liy long thenes calls their folly and extravagance. 
H.tilU, which the. t/reeks galled the Legs of They had reason to think the Athenians 
the Pirosus; and from that time, by the would regard them as rebellious fcubjeits, 
advice of Theinistocles, the Athenians iqadt and treat them with thd resentment of c,f- 
‘ this their principal harbour. It would con- fended sovereigns** however,’ says the orator, 
tain 400 ships of war; was well fortified, anc • if they were C educed to the alternative of 
fiflfck^hed with a market, to which all the jithor submitting to Philip, or having re- 
tradmfe part of Greece resorted. Historians course to you for protection, they would 
call it the triple port, for it really contained without hesitation choose the latter.’ The 
three; the firet called kdv^apor, from a here event continned his prediction. Philip.be- 
©f that name t the second bQpoMfriov, from sieged Byzantium, the Byzantines hairre- 
two temples of Venus that were erected near course to the Athenians, and Phqcion, at 
ft: the third Z&ui because it was the ma/^ the head of their army, obliged Philip to 
•* for cojn. Toup-eil' « raise the siege. Tour veil. "■ 

rij « tfchw wfere a people in whoncthey lesi [2.] As ho lately did upo’h Oreum.] In the 

confi4e4, < ’&:c.'] In the third year of xhe 105th third Philippic, we shall find a particular 
fMymulad, the Byzantines entered jnfb t account of the manner in which he reduced 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, against this city to his obedience. 
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and* let us not raise invidious clamours public funds, nor j&ant subsidies to*Diopi- 
agftifi'd those forces which Diopithes is en- thes, nor approve <'£ thcjcprovisioustoe hath 
deavouring to keep up for the service of his made himself, no* take the due^are of our 
country, or attwnpt to break thipn ; l#t us interests, I haveinothing to say. If you 
rather prepare to reinforce them ; grant their grant such unbounded licence to informers, 
general the necessary supplies of money, as even to listen to tlieir accusation* of a 
and in every other instance favour his designs man, for what they pretend he f will do, before 
with a heart v z*rl. Imagine this question it be yet done, what can one say f — 
proposed to Bhilai : ‘ Which would he most ' Hut it is necessary to explain to some of 
» agreeable ro you, that the forces commanded you the effect of this behaviour [1.] (I shall 
b\ Diopithes — (of whatever kind they bef ipeak with an undaunted freedom, lor in no 
for I shall not dispute on that head)— should other manner can 1 speak).— It Aas been the 
continue m full strength and good esteem ronstant custom of alrthe commanders who 
at Athens, ancl bereintorced by detachments have sailed from this city, (if I advances, 
from the city; or that the t honours and falsehood let me fflel the severest putnsfc- 
invectives of certain persons should prevail ment,) to take money from the Chians, and 
to have them broken and disbanded " 1 think from the Erythnaua, and from any people 
he would choose this latter. And are there that would give it; I meany'*of the Inha- 
men among us labouring for that which bitants of Asia. They who have but one or 
Philip would entreat the gods to grant him ? t wo ships take a talent ; ihey who command 
•and it so, is it still a question, whence our a greater force raise a larger contribution, 
distresses have arisen ? • And the people who give this money, whe- 

la j t me entreat vou to examine the present ther more or lev., do not give it for nothing 
state of Athens, with an unbiassed freedom; (they ar# n^t so mad); no; it is the price 
to consider how we are acting, and hqw our they pay to secure their trading vessels trom 
affairs aie conducted* VVe are neither willing rapine and piracy, to provide them with the 
to raise conUibutions, nor do we date to necessary coihovs, and the like; however 
take the field, nor do we spare the public they may pretend friendship and affectum, 
funds, nor do we grant supplies to Dio|Kihes, ami dignify those payments with the name 
nor do we approve of those subsidies, he hath of fiee gifts. It is therefore eiidenfe that as 
.procured himself : but we malign hinj, we Diopithes i«at,the head of a considerable 
* jay into bn designs, and watch his mo- j tower, the same contributions will tie grant- 
tions. Thus we proceed, quite regardless of ed to him. Else, how shall he pay his sol- 
oar mtertfcts ; and wlnle in words we extol rliers t hdrur shall he maintain them, who 
thqse speakers who assert the dignity of receives nothiug from you, and has nothing 
their country, our actions favour their op- >f his own ? Fi ft m the skies f No ; but 
posers. It is usual, when a speaker vises, to 1 rovn what he can collect, and beg, and bor- 
askhnn, ‘ W hat are we to do f’ Give me leave row. So that the whole scheme of his accusers* 
to propose the like question to you : * W hat is t«f warn all people to grant him nothing ; 
am 1 to say ?’ For if you neither raise con- as he is to suffer }«imshment for crimes yet 
tnbutions, nor take the field, nor spare the to lie committed, not for any he hath already 


p.] But it is necessary to explain to some me feel the severest punishment,) to take 
of you the effect of this behaviour. ) To the loney from the Chians, and from the Eryth- 
samc purpose hath the sentence been tian- ians, and frgnt any people that would 
slated by Wolff us and Tourrcil. But this, give it; *L mean, o£ the inhabitants of Asia, 
interpretation, which is acknowledge! I con- They wnn have but one or two ships*takc a 
sonant to grammatical rules ot construction, talent ; they who command a greater force 
hath yet been stigmatized as a total petver- raise a larger contribution. And the people 
sion of the author’s reasoning, and the sense who givp {his rr*ncy, whether n^ore or less, 
of the context. Clamours had been^aisei^ di*nol givb it for nothing (they are not so 
against an Athenian general, who had ex mad) : no ; it is the price they pa* tifsecure 
acted contributions from the islanders and their trading vessels from rapine and piracy, 
Gieciaii settlements along the coast of Asia. to provide them with the ne^ssary convoys, 
DemosPhenes appears as his advocate. He ar%,tho like; however they may pretend 
proceeds, as it is observed, to shew, that it friendship and •flection ,»and tlignify those 
had efer beeu the custom of other comman- payments with the name of free gifts. It is 
dors to raise th“ffke dmtribufiuns. Hence therefore evident, that, as Diopithes is at 
it is inferred, that the meaning or the phrase the head of a considerable power, the same 
here quoted must be, thilfc * the general is contributions will he granted to hintvfilse, 
warranted, by justice and custom, to act as how shall he pay hi/soldiers ; howjfflfll he 
he had done/ The orator, indeed, doth pro- maintain them, who receives nothing from 
ceed to give instances of tiffs custom. But* you, and has nothing of his own > From the 
Allis conclusion I cannot admit; for what- skies? No; but from what he can collect, 
ever defereuce and respect the writers who and beg, and borrow,' Then follows the 
hav^tdopted it may justly claim, a greatw conclusion from the whole : Girde* OYN 
deference and respect is clue to the original, 3.X\o no town v ot Ka-oiyopouvres hv v/uv ft 
where We fin^ a conclusion of a different rpoXeyoianv «*«*■<, &c- JSo that the whoif 
nature, deduced in express terms. ‘ It hath scheme of his accusers (or the dhole effect of 
been the constant custom,' saitl* Demos the- tlieir accusations) is to warn all people to 
nes, ‘ of all tjie commanders who havo sailed grant him nothlfg, &c. This is the meaning 
from this city (if 1 advance a falsehood, let (or this if the tendency) of their clamours. 
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c<-mmitt«l, or in which lje hath already t must maintain our forces, send out c#ur 
fcisted. T^is is the their ckmou navies, and raise oui contributions. But 

• He is gomfc to form siegCs! he leaves the when citizens have o trended, we can decrees 
Greeks exposed.’ Have tfcese men all thi we cau impeach, we can recall. [4.] These 
tenderness for the Grecian Volonles of Asia are arms sufficient ; these are the measures 
They then prefer the interest of foreigners befitting men of prudence : th£y who would 
to that of their own country. This must be raise disorder and confusion in the state, may 
the case, if tney prevail to have another have recourse to such ns thijo mentpropose. 
general sent to the Hellespont. IfDiopithes But, dreadful as it. is UFhave such men 
commit outrages, if he be guilty of piracy, among us, vet the most dreadful nrcum- 
one single edict, [1.] Athenians! a single fiance of all is this. You assemble here, with 
edict will pfct a stop to such proceedings mmds so disposed, that if any one accuse* 
This is the voice of Bur laws; that sucli Diopithes, or Chares, [. r >.] or Aristo- 
ortfndpis should be Impeached fS.] and not phou,ffi.]or any citizen whatever, as the cause 
opposed [3.] with such Vast preparations of of our misfortunes, you instantly break forth 
ships and money (this would be the height of into acclamations and applause. Bui it a man 
madness) ; it is against our enemies, whom stands forth, and thus declares the truth,, 
the laws canrtet touch, that we ought, we This is all trifling, Athenians ! It is to Philip 

[I.J One single edict.] In the Greek perhaps, lie deemed natural and necessary, 
VUvdhiov, which m this place may either o\en if the orator had not expressly pointed 
signify the tablet whit h was fixed up in out both those against whom they weic, and 
public, containing a citation of the accused were not to raise their armies. 'Kwi T«ir 
party, ami an account ol the cnmtfs qf which t*0pot'c, ‘Against enemies.’ And 
lie was accused ; or that which wa^giveu lo ri/u.ir niTon, but ‘against j ourselves/ he. 
the judges who sat on his trial, to write their our own citizens. n 
sentences upon. I have choserf the first of [4.] We can recall.] In the original, wo 
these senses. have the H.rpuAm that is, the galley (called 

f2.J That such offenders- should be im- so, frofli the hero Paralus, who with Theseus 
peached.} The Greek words Eixru-j^t \Ato-, signalized*himsclf against the Thebans.) The 
and Et(ra , yye\i«, which l have translated ‘to Athenians had two galleys, the balaimnian 
impeach/ and 1 impeachment,* are terms in and Ptiralian, appointed for the most pross- 
the Athenian judicature ; and n late to those ing occasions of the state. In allusion to 
particular kind of actions, which were not this usage, Pericles was called the Sfilamimaf, 
referred to any court of justice, but iinme- galley, because he affected lo appear in public 
diately brought before the senate ot 600, or onlv upon extraordinary emergencies. When 
assembly of. the people, and sometimes be- Lysander had beaten the Athenian fleet at 
4 're the Archon : and in whMi, lioth the ac- he Hellespont, the Paralian galley was des- 
cusation and defence were made by word rof patched with tiie melancholy news to the 
mouth, without any written articles. people. And when Alabiades was recalled 

[A] And not opposcd,*Sic.] The accusers from Sicily, to defend himself against the 
ot Diopithes raised loud clamours against charge/if impiety, the Sulaniinian galley w.is 
his conduct. They insisted, that lie had ordered to bring him home. Both the one 
committed depredations on the Grecian md the other weie employed to recall such 
r colonies, and was meditating further hosti- generals as were superseded. Tourretl. 
lities against them, contrary to his ermmis- [AO Dr Chares.] This apology (says Mon* 
*ion and instructions. They declared, that ueur Tourreil) sa\ ours a little of faction and 
a force should lie despatched to defend them ; cabal : their ill success might with great jus- 
which Demosthenes calls rawing an army he have been charged upon Chines. Indeed 
against Diomthes. * It is agaiwst our enemies/ what could have been expected from a gene- 
faith he, ‘whom our laws cannot r&ach, thSt ipl no^css incapable than luxurious, who 
■we arc to < -aise our forces ; when citizens in all his military expeditions drew after him 
have offended, we can impeach ‘them/ Arc. a tram of musicians, whom he kept m pay 
But this interpretation hath liecn loaded at the expense of his troops ? accordingly, 
with the heavy charge of absurdity. If JfAt his enterprises were unsuccessful ; itnd, to 
translator haa a vy»ht tor 1 pronounce so crown all his miscarriages, he lost the battle 
peremptorily and so severely, he would do* af Chaeronea. And yet this Chares wds able 
clare, that, by the same rule, every ardent to support himself to the last, by*the ci edit 
* expression, ever} bold figure, every lively of those orators whq protected him. 
image, in short, every thing in eloquence, [6.] Or Aristotfhon.] Another Athenian 
not liWteily and strictly consonant to meta- general. Aristotle (ilhet. 1. ii. c. 23.) men- 
physiealtruth, might be pronounced tions a smart answer made to him by Iphi- 
equally absurd. The meaning of the passage (Tates, Arlstophon accused him of having 
here quoted, is said to be, we are not. to betrayed the flftet which he ‘fcommanded^ 
protect the islanders by our armies, but to Iphicrates, with that confidence which an r 
employ them against our enemies. But why | established reputation inspires, asked feim, 
were they to raise their armies against their Jfv ould you be guilty of such a piece of trea- 
el.emies ? Because, their eaemies were not chcry»? By no means, answered he. 'What! 
punishable bjt> the laws. Those, therefore, \ returned the other, can Iphicrates have 
•against wham they were not to raisexheir committed what Aristophon would refuse 
armies, must have been sufh as were pun-* to do! * 

ishable by the laws. This conclusion might, j 
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vrewnvc our calamities : ho hath plunged us of vigour. Why t/en those embassies, these 
in these difficulties ; for had he observed his accusations, all t’jfs uijueeeiwary ti>»ible, to 
treatv, our state would be in pci feet trail- us If they shjiuld say this # what could 
quility this you cannot deny; hut you we allege? whatjfeuswer could we give? I 
hear it with tlfd utmost grief, as if it were know not ! T 

the aaounttof some dreadful misfortune. We have those amongst us, who think a 
The cause is this, (for when 1 am to urge the speaker fully confuted by asking, What then 
interest of my country, let me speak boldly.) is to-be done ? whom I answer, with the 
Certain persons'll who have been intrusted .utmost, truth and justness, Not what we are 
l wnh publ* affairs have for along tune past now doing.— But I shall be more explicit, 
rendered you daring and terrible, in count il* if they will be as ready to follow, as to ask 
but, in all affairs r 't war, wi etched and con- advice. «l 

temptible. Hence it is that if a citizen, First then, Athenians ! lie firmly convinced 
Bubjeit to your own power and jurisdiction, of these truths : That Philip does comnyt 
be pointed out as the author of your mis- hostilities against us, and has violated ^he 
fortunes, you hear the accusation with ap- peace, (and let us no longer accuse each other 
plause; but if they are charged upon a man, of his crimes ;) — that ne is the implacable 
who must first be conquered before he can enemy of this whole city, of tjie ground on 
be punished, then you arc utterly discon- which the city stands, of every inhabitant 
certed ; that truth is too severe to be borne, within these walls; even of those who 
Your mimsteis, Athenians' should take imagine themselves highest in his favour. If 
uuite a contrary course. They should reiy- they doubt this, let them think of Euthy- 
<ler you gentle and humane in council, where crates and J.asthenes, the Olynthians. They 
the rights of citizens and allies come befoie who seqmed the nearest to his heart, the 
you ; in military affairs, they should inspire moment they betrayed their country, were 
you with fierceness aial intrepidity ; ffa heie distinguished only by the superior cruelty of 
you are engaged with enemies, with armed their death, ftut it is against our constitu- 
troops. But now, by leading you gently on tion that his arms are principally directed ; 
to their purposes by the most abjert«com- nor, in all his schemes, in all his actions, 
pliance with your humours, they have so hath he any thing so lnnrfbdiately in * lew, us 
formed and moulded vou, that in 'lour as- to subvert it,. And there is in some sort ane- 
•semblies you are delicate, and attend bift to cessity for this. He knows full well, that his 
Hattery and entertainment ; in your affairs, conquests, however great and extensive, can 
} op find yourselves threatened with exerc- never be secure, while you continue free; 
mity of danger. but that if once he meets with any accident, 

Alid now. In the name of Heaven, suppose (and every man tis subject to many,) all 
that the states of Greece should thus do- those whom he hath forced into his service 
m.ind [l.J an account of those opportunities will instantly revolt, and fly to you for pro- j 
which your indolence hath lo->r. ‘Men of tertian. For you are not naturally disposed 
Athens'' you are ever sending embassies to to g?asp at empirt\ yourselves; but to frus- 
us; you assure us that Philip is projecting tiate the ambitious attempts of others ; to 
our rum, and that of all the Greeks; you be ever ready to oppose usurpation find 
warn us to guard against this man’s design, assert the liberty of mankind ; (his is your 
<Aml it is too true, we have done thus.) . peculiar character. And therefore it is not 
But, Omost wretched of mankind ! when this without cegret diat he sees, in your freedom, 
man had been ten months detained abroad; |a spy uruin tile incidents of Iris fortune, 
when sickness, and the seventy of winter, and Nor is tins his > easdhing weak 01 triv ifl. 

— 0 f Ins enemies, rendered it impos- In ihe first place, therefore, we are to con- 
sible for him to return home ; you neither sidei him as tneamemy of our state, the im- 
restomi the liberty of Euboea, nor recovcied placable enemy ot^iur free constitution. Nn- 
any of your own dominions. But while* you thing but the deepest sense of this can glv _ 
it at home in perfect ease and health, (if such *you a true, vigorous, and active s^itJR In 
a slate #iay lie called health,) Euboea is the next place, be assured, that every 
commanded by his two tyrants; [2 J the one, thing he is now labouring, eveiy thing he is 
just opposite to Attica, to keep you perpo- con (j|r ting, he is concerting against our 
tuallv m awe; the other to Scyathus. Yet city ; arid that wherever any raan oppo^s 
you Iiav not attempted to oppose even this, him, hj opposes an attempt against these 
No; you have submitted ; you have been walls. For none of you can be weak enough 
insensible to your wiong : ; you have fully to Imagine that Philip’s desires are centred 
rieclaied, that if Philip wefb^n times to die, in those paltry villages of Thrace (for what 
at would not inspire you with theleast degree name else can one gi\« to Drongiiu ( , y0tlnd 

[1.1 Suppose that the states of Greece J fbitterest reproaches against his countrymen, 
should thus demand, &c.J A£ur the taking , so artfully, as not to give them offence, and 
■oSOlynthus, when the Athenians were at > yet at the same time sets the shamefulucsft 
last prevailed upon to deviate war in form i of their misconduct iu the strongest light, 
against Philip, tliey sent embassies to all*\T 'ourrctl. 

the slates *f Greece, to lepresent the danger ! ~2.J By his two tyants.J Phillstides and • 

of his growing jfovver, and to engage 'them | Cliunchus; the one fixed at Jlrhtrif, opposite 
to join against him. From hence die orator i to A tudl ; the other at Oreum, over against 
takes occasion to introduce this meautiful Scjathug, an islaiuUubjoct to Athens. • 
prosopopoeia, by which he thiows out the w * 
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Cabyle, and M astir. Vl.] and all those 
places to; is now reducing to his obedience ?) 
that henndureb th^seveijy of toils and sc- 
ions, and oraves the acnost dangers, for 
these; and has no design's upon the ports 
and the aisenals, and the navies, and the 
silver-mines and all the other revenues of 
Athens ; but? that he will leave them for 
you to epjoy ; while, for some wretched 
hoards of grain in the cells of Thrace, he 
takes up his wintei quarters in the horrors of 


the contrary, we all foresee, that the farther 
this man is suffered to extend lus conquests, 
the more formidable and powerful enemy 
we must find in him : why this reluctance r 
why do we delay i or wlf*n, my country^ 
men ! will we perform our duty ? Must some 
necessity compel us? What one may call the 
necessity of freemen, not ouly messes us 
now, but hath long tdncq£een f<St : that of 
slaves, it is to be wished, may new t approach 
ais. And how do these differ 5 to a freeman. 


a dungeon Impossible! No; these and \he disgrace of past misconduct is the most 
all lus expeditions ice really intended to urgent necessity; to a slave, stripes and 
facilitate the conquest of Athens. bodily pains. Far lie this from us ! It ought 

“let us then approve ourselves men of not to be mentioned ' 
wisdom; and, fully persuaded tJ of these I wouli 


truths, let us shake off our extravagant and 
dangerous smpuicuess. Let us supply the 
necessary expenses; let us call upon our 
allies ; let us take all possible measures for 
keeping up a regular at my : .so thar, as he 


hat! 


would now gladly lay before you tne 
whole conduct of certain politicians ; but l 
spare them. One thing only I shall obsei\ e : 
The moment that Philip is mentioned, 
there is slill one ready to start up, and cry, 
* What a happiness to live in peace ! liow 


force constantly prepared to injure grievous the maintenance of a great army ! 


and enslave the Greeks, yours too may be ever certain persons have designs upon our trea- 
ready to protect and assist them. Jf you sury V Thus t’ 


depend upon occasional detacKiwthls, you 
cannot ever expect the least degree of suc- 
cess : you must keep an arm]' constantly on 
foot, provide for its maintenance, apjwint 
public treasurers, and by all possible means 
secure vour military fund's: and while these 
officers account for all disbursements, let 
your generals be bound to answer for the 
conduct of the war. Let these be your mea- 
sures, these your resolutions, and you will 
compel Philip to live in the real observance 
of an equitable peace, and to confine himself 
to his own kingdom, (which is most for our 
n interest,) or we shall fight him on equal terms. 

If any man thinks that the measures 1 
propose will require great expense, attd be 
attended with much toil and trouble, he 
thinks justly. Yet, let him consider what 
consequences must attend the state, if these 
measures be neglected; and it will appear, 
that we shall really be gainers, by engaging 
* " ‘ " ' le. Suppose some god 


heartily in this cause. I r 

fihoull be our surety, (f<nr no mortfil ought to 
be relied on in an ailair of such moment,) 
that if we continue quiet, and give up all 
Our interests, he will not at fast turn his arms 

against uC, it would yet bethain&ful ; it would __ , — 

(1 entail the powers of heaven to witness !)?| that, notwithstanding all his manifest hos- 
be unworthy of you, unworthy the dignity tilitics, all his acts of violence, allfhe places 
of your country, and tlie glory of your an- he hath taken from us, these men will not 


they delay your resolutions, 

and give him full liberty uvret as he pleases . 
hence 1 you gain ease fnd indulgence for the 
present (which 1 fear may, at. some time, 
prove too dear a purchase;) and these men 
recommend themselves to your favour, and 
are well paid for tlicir service. But in 
my opinion there is no need to persuade 
votS 4 to peace, who sit down already tho 
roughly persuaded. Let it be recom- 
mended to him who is committing hos- 
tilities ; if he can be prevailed on, Vou 
.re ready to concur. Nor should we think 
those expt grievous which our security 
requires ; but the consequences which must 
arise, if such expenses be denied. Then as 
to plundering our treasury, tins must bo 
prevented by intrusting it to proper guar- 
dians, not by neglecting our affairs. For 
my own part, Athenians * I am filled with 
indignation, when I find some persons ex- 
pressing their impatience, as if our treasures 
were exposed to plunderers ; and yet utterly 
unaffected at the progress of Philip, who is 
successively plundering every state of Greece ; 
and this, that lie may at last fall witli all his 
fury upon you. 

Mihat then can be the reason, Athenians ! 


ecstors, to abandon the rest of Green 
shivery, fo^the^ike of private ease. *f, for 
mV part, would dte, rather than propose so 
mean a conduct : however, if there dc any 
other person who will recommend it, be it ho ; 
neglect your defence ; give up your interests ! 
' jf there be no .such counsellor; if, on 


Lu^f t 

[JO For what name else can one give ta time lost. T ourroil. 
Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, <kc.] 

Drongilus and Cabyle, however the orator 
affects to treat them with contempt, are yet 

i i- a.. it i— 


acknowledge that he hath acted unjustly, 
and that he is at war with us ; but accuse , 
those of embroiling you m a v r ar, who 
call upon you to oppose ^un, and to check 
his progress ? 1 shall tell you. € P hat popular 
resentment wbiclt may aTise from any dis- 
agreeable circumstances whh which a war 


[20 in the horrors of a dungeon.] In the 
riginal it is, m a Barathrum. There w« . a 
ditch or cavern in Athens of that name, into 


mentioned in history. As to Mastira, it ijtf which criminals were precipitated. *So that 
entirely unkxuura : hence II arpocration Bug- by this figure he not only represents the 
— -«■ tdBEtead or Mastira we should dreadful and deadly nature of tne country* 
ST* town of Thrace of thut name, but at the same time sets Philip In the light 
atloned in the history of of a wi&ted wretch, who merited the vilest 
i Anawmenes, a wort long and most ignominious fate* * X burreW. 
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maybe attended, (anrt it is necessary, abso- on others he coiAe acts of kindness ? (to 
lately necessary, that a war should be at- deceive them at UBst, if for no other pur- 
tended with many such disagreeable rircuin- p»se !) Thus, b\| heading favourTon the 
stances) they would cast uport your faithful Thessalians, he hJth reduced thdm to their 
counsellors, thjL you may pass serftence present slavery . I 1 ! is not possible to recount 
upon them, ^instead of opposing Philip; the various artifices by which he abused the 
and they turn accusers, instead of meeting wretched Olynthians, from his first insidious 
the puni^iment due to their present prut- gift of Potidffia. But now be seduced the 
tkes. Thft is th.tmcaning of their clamours Thebans to his party, by making them mas- 
that ccrta^ persons would Involve you hi {*ters of Bceotia, and easing them of a great 
war : lienee nave they raised all these cavils and grievous war. And thus, by being gra- 
and debates. I know full well, that befoitr tified in some favourite point, inese people 
any Athenian had ever moved you to dorian? are either involved in calamines known to 
war against him, Philip had sensed many of the whole world, or wait with submission for 
our dominions ; and hath now sent assistance the moment when such calamities are tojEall 
to the Cardians. If you are resolved to dis- upon them. 1 do not recount all that you 
sembie your sense of nis hostilities, he would yourselves have lost, Athenians ! but in thir 
be the weakest of mankind if he attempted very conclusion of the peace, how have you 
to contradict you. But suppose he marches been deceived? how have jhu been des- 
directly against us, what shall we say in that polled ? Was not PhocK was not Thermo- 
caw ? He will still assure us, that he is not iiylap, were not our Thraciau dominions* 
•at war: such were his professions to the l)oriscum, Serrlum, and even our ally Cer- 
people of Oreum, when nis forces were fn sobleptes, [1.] all wrested from us > Is ho 
the heart of their country ; and to those of not at this time in possession of Cardia ? and 
Phene, until tlye moment that he attacked does he*io| avow it? Whence is it, 1 say, 
their walls ; and thus he at first armwed the that he treats you in so singular a manner > 
Olynthians, until h«f had marched his army Because ours is the only state where there is 
into their territory. And will you still insist, allowed full liberty to plead the cause of an 
even m such a case, that they who call upon enemy ; and the man who sells his country 
us to defend our country are embroiling us may harangue securely, jit the wry time that 
in a war ? Then slavery Is incvitalpy. There you are despoiled of your dominioifs. It was 
• is no other medium between an obstinate not safe to» sneak for Philip at Olynthus. 
refusal to take arms, on your part, and a until the people of Olynthus had been gained 
determined resolution to attack us, on the by the surrender of Potidnea. In Thessaly, 
pttrt of offt enemy. it was not safe to speak for Philip, until the 

Nor is the danger which threatens us the Thessalians had been gained by the eximl- 
Bame with that of other people. It is not siun of the tyrants, and the recovery of their 
the conquest of Athens which Philip aims rank of Amphktyons; nor could it have 
at: no, it fs our utter extirpation. He been safely attempted at Thebes, before hj 
knows full well, that slavery is a state you had restored Bceotia, and extirpated the 
would not, or, if you were inclined, you Phocians. But a? Athens, although he hath 
could not submit to; for sovereignty is be- roblied us of Amnhq>olis, and the territory 
come habitual to you. Nor is he ignorant, of Gardia; though he awes us with Hb for- 
thnt, at any unfavourable juncture, you ha\e tifications in Hubooa; though he be now- 
more power to obstruct his enterprises, than upon his march* to Byzantium; [" 2 .'] yet hU 
the whole wotM besides. I partisans may* speak for Philip without any 

Let us then lie assured, that we are con- , dangers Hence some of them, from the 
tending for the very being of our state ; let meanest poverty, nave on a sudden risen to 
this inspire us with abhorrence of those who affluence ; some, from obscurity and dis- 
have sold them selves to this man; and let grace, to eminence and honour : while you, 
them feel the severity of public justice: foi on the co|jtraryj»from glory hai^ sunk into 
it is mot, it is not possible to conquer oci n.l*anness ; from riches, to poverty rfor the 
foreig%enemy, until we have punished thost riches of a t state I take t<x be its allies, its 
traitors who are serving him within our credit, its connexions; in all which you are 
walls. Else, while we strike on these, as so poor. And bv your neglect c/ these, by your 
many obstacles, our enemies must necessarily uwjr insensibility to vour wrongs, he is bo 
prove superior to us. — And whence is it that come fortunate# and gitoat, the tern • of 
the dares treat yp\x with insolence, (I cannot Greeks and Barbarians ; and you abandoned 
give his present conduct any other name,) and despised : splendid indeed is the abun- 
that he utters menacea a|amst you, while dance [3.] of your markets; but as to any 

p.] And even our aUy Cersobleptes.] The [2.] To Byzantium!.] See the intr.^ction 
late treaty of peace, between Philip amlj to the following oration, 
the Athenians, was concluded without giving [3.] Splendid indeed is the abundance, 
Cersobleptes "then in alliarfce with Athens) Ac.] Tney who opposed Philip’s interest in 
an opportunity of acceding to it: nor was the Athenian assembly, were ever urging tho 
amr provision made by it for his security fallen condition of their country, and' the 
imd protection. By this means Philip found dishonour of suffering another power to 
himself at liberty to turn his arms aghinst wrest that pre-eminence ftclto her which hail 
him ; and a few years after drove him from been enjoyed for ages. Tnewpfekers on the 
his kingdom, ana obliged him tc*becorae his other side affected to despise the power of 
tributary, • Philip, or insist*! on the sincerity 
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real provision for your^curity, ridiculously 
def inert. _ \ , 

There arc some m-ato* I find, who view 
your interests and their a m in a quite dif- 
ferent light. They woul persuade you t 
continue uuiet, whatever injuries are offered 
to you : tney themselves cannot be quiet, 
though no olffe offers them the least injury. 
When one of these men Tises, I am sure ty 
hear, ‘ What ! will you not propose your 
decree? will you not venture ’ No; you 
are timid, ^you want true spirit.’ — I own, 
indeed, 1 am not, npr would I choose to 
be, a bold, an importunate, an audacious 
-speaker. And yet, if I mistake not, I have 
more real courage than they who manage 
our affairs with this rash hardiness. For 
e who, neglecting the public interests, is 
engaged only in trials, in confiscations, in 
rewarding, In accusing, doth not act from 
any principle of courage ; but, as he never 
speaks but to gain your favour, never pro- 
poses measures that are attended with the 
least hazard : in this he has a pledge his 
security, and therefore he is dartn£ But he 
who, for his country’s good, oftentimes op- 
poses your inclinations ; whoeives thg most 
salutary, though not always the most agree- 
able counsel ; who pursues those measures 
■whose success depends mole on fortune than 
on prudence, and is yet willing to lie ac- 
countable for the event ; this ft the man of 
courage, this is the true patriot; not they 
who, by flattering your passions, have lost 
the most important inteiests of ihe state : 
men whom I am so far from imitating, or 
deeming citizens of worth, that should this 
question be proposed to me, * What services 
•have you done your country’’ although 1 
might recount the galley I have fitted out. 
and the public entertainments 1 has e exhi- 
bited, [l.]awl the contributions i have paid, 
and* he captives I have ransomed, [2. , 
many like acts of benevolence, I would yet 
pass them all by, and o^Jv say, that my 
public conduct hath ever tiftn directly op- 
posite*»to theirs. I might, like them, have 
turned accuser, have distributed rewards 
and punishments; but this ha part I never 
assumed: my Inclinations vft-rQ averse; nor 
could wealth or honours prompt' me tQ^ it. 
No; 4 confine myself to such counsels as 
have sunlf'my reputation ; but? if pursued, 
must raise the reputation of my country. 

rightness of his indentions. But now, v^ien 
th#- danger became too apparent, and his 
designs too flagrant to be dissembled, it ap- 
pears that they had recourse to other argu- 
ments. They endeavoured to confine the 
view&rf the Athenians o what passed within 
their tfcm walls; displayed the advantages 
of their trade, the flourishing state of then 
commerce; and perhaps recommended it 
as their true policy, to attend only to these, 
without making themselves a party in the 
quaryefy of others, or loading the state with 
ihe expens — * ~min tabling wars to support 
the power rest ofroroigners. 

fl.J The t entertainment it i h#ve ex- 

ilnited.) In the original If is, the offices f;f 
Jhotegus tijat I have discharged. Each of 


Thus much I may be allowed to say, with- 
out exposing myself to envy. — I should not 
have thought myself a good citizen, had 1 
proposed such measures as would have made „ 
me the first among my comitrymen* but % *, 
dui ed you to the last of states: on the v 
contrary, the faithful minlatcrfefaould, raise 
the glory of Ins country Wind iflton ail oc- 
casions, ~ Wise the most Salutary, ppt the 
easiest, measures. To the§e. fixture itself 4 
inclines ; those are not to btgr prompted, last 
hv the utmost efforts of a wl$e 'tend faithful 
/.nselloi. 

I have heard it objected, * tjjtt I indeed I 
ever speak with reason; ymatfll this is ut» 
more than words, that ihe Itate requires 
something more effectual, some vigorous* 
actions.’ Upon whn h I shall give my sen- 
timents without the least reserve. The solo 
business of a speaker is, in my opinion, to 
propose the course you are to pursue. Thisr 
yvf*i e easy to be pioved. You know, that v 
when the meat Timotheus moved you to 
i the Eulxeans, against the tyranny of 
Thebes, he addressed you : 1 What, my 
countrymen ! when tlr Thebans aie actually 
m the island, are you deliberating what is 
hat part to lie taken’ Will 
you not cover the seas with your navies? 
Why are you not at the Fnaeus? whyaic 
you ntft embarked’’ — Thus Timotheus ad- 
visAl ; thus you acted; and suit ess ensued.' 
But had he .spoken with the same spirit, 
ami had your indolence piovaiiul, and «!us 
.idvice been rejected, would the state lyive 
had the same success ? By no means. And 
so in the present cfLse, vigour and execution 
is your part; from your speakers you are 
only to expect wisdom ami integrity. 

1 shall just give the svunmaiy of my 
opinion, and then descend. You should 
raise supplies, you should keep up your 
preset forces, and reform whatever abuses 
may be found in them, (not bicak them en 
tire’ly upon the first complaint.) You should 
send ambassadors into all parts, to reform, 
to remonstrate, to exei l ail their efforts in 
the sei vice of their slate. But, above all 
things, let those corrupt ministers feel ihe 
severest punishment ; leL them, at all times, 
.and fci all places, be the objects of your ate 
pliorience; that wise and faithful counsellor! 
may appear to have consul Led trfur ,c#ni ? 
interest as well as that of others. — If you 

the ten tribe* of Athens ^adjffieir hands of 
in u, iiians to perform in tlrt faaaJpJtif 'Bar* is *■ 
thus, together with a port, to4bm|SbHWr 
hymns and othei ( pieccs ; and these bands 
contended for ar prize. The feast* wi re ex- 
hibited with great magnificence; and in order 
to defray the charges, they appointed the 
richest citizen out of each tribe (or some- 
times he offered Inm-clf) to exhibit them if 
his own cost. He w.is called the Choregua ; 
and if his band gained the prize, ( hi%jiame 
Vas inscribed, together with those of the 
tril^* and the poet, upon the va£f' ; which 
was the reward of the conquerors. 7’oar- 

{‘2.] The captives I have ransomed.] Sec 
the preface to the Oration on Lite Peace* 
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will ac£ thus, if you will shake off this in- is to be done, sink again into your supine- 
dolence, perhaps, even yet perhaps, we may ness* I do not see ho’J all ,|he wisdom Jh the 

{ iromise ourselves some good fortune. But world can save theJstate from n-Mn, when 
f you only just exert yourselves in acd$- you deny your assistance, 
miitions pd applaules, and when any thing 


*TH1\ TENTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 

Commonly calleg the Third. 


PRONOUNCED IN 

INTRODUCTION. 

The former oration had its effect. For, 
Instead of punishing Diopithes, the Athe- 
nians supplied him with money, in order to 
put him in a condition of continuing his cx- 
icditions. In the mean time, Philip pursued 
iu* ThTacian conquests, and made himself 
master of several places, which, though of 
little" importance in themselves, yet opened 
him a way to the cities of the Propontis, 
and above all to Byzantium, which no had 
always intended to annoVto his dominions. 
He had at fiist tried the way of negotiation, 
in order to gain the Byzantines into the 
number of his allies; but this proving in- 
eftbctual, he resolved to proceed in another 
manner. He had a party m the citv, afe 
whotfe head was the orator Python, that en- 
caged to deliver him up one of the gates; 
but while he on his march towards the 
city, thp conspiracy was discovered, which 
immediately determined him to take another 
route. His sudden counter-march, intended 
to conceal the crime of Python, really sen ed 
to confirm it. He was brourht to trial ; but 
the credit and the present of Philip pre- 
vailed to save him. 

The efforts of the Athenians to support 
their interests in Euboea, and the power 
which Philip had acquired there, and which 
every day increased, had enthely destroyed 
the tranquillity of this island. The people 
of Oreum, divided by the Athenian ami 
Macedonian factions, were on the point of 
breaking out into a civil war; when, under 
pretence of restoring their peace, Philip sent 
them a body of a thousand forces, under the 
command oOiinponicus; which soon deter- 
mined the superiority to his side. Philistidcs, 
a t L r ; ant ’ who ha(1 grown old in factions and 
public contests, was intrusted with the go- 
vernment of Oreum, which he administered 
with all possible severity and cruelty to those 
in the Athenian interest; while the other 
states of the island were alsci subjected to 
other Macedonian governors, tfkllias, the 
Chalcldian, whose inconstancy had made 
him espouse the interests of Athens, of 
Thebes, and Mwcedon, successively, now re- 
turneiLto his enpgftnents with Athens. He 
ent deputies thither to desire assistance, and 
to prevail on the Athenians to make some 
vigorous attempt to regain their power in 
Eubcea. * „ 

In the mean time, the king of Persia, 


U*] Aliens and slaves,] The Athenians 
piqued themselves upon being the most in- 


THE SAME YEAR. * 

alarmed by lhe accounts of Philip’s growing - * 
lower, matte use of all the influence which 
lis gold could gain at Athens, to engage the 
Athenians to act openly against .Ian enemy 
equally suspected by them both. This cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, disposed them to give 
the greater attention to tne following oration. 


PHILIPPIC THE THIRD. 

Sosigenes A reft on — A. R. Philip. 19.— 
Olympiad. 100. An. 3. 

Though we have heard a great deal, Athe- 
nians ! in almost evfrry assembly, of those 
acts of violence which Philip hath been com- 
mitting, ever sihee his treaty, not against 
ours only, but the other states of Greece* 
though all (I am confident) are ready to ac- 
knowledge, even they who fail in the per- 
formance, that we should every one or us 
exert our efforts, in council and in ac- 
tion, to oppose and to chastise his Insolence; 
yet to such circumstances are you reduced 
bv your supineness, that I fear (shocking as 
it is to say, yet) that, had wc all agreed to 
propose, and you to embrace such measures* 
as would most effectually ruin our affairs, 
they could not have been more distressed 
than at present. Apd to this, perhaps, a 
variety ot causes Jfeve conspired ; nor could 
we hai e bee# thus aftfctted by one or tvD. 
But, upon a strict and just inquiry, you will * 
find it principally owing to those orators, who 
study rather to gaiti jyour favour, than to 
advance your h teres tC Some ofjwhdhn (at- 
tc stive only to the means of establish!* jp 
their own reputation and powe^ neTOr ex- 
tend their thoughts beyond the present mo- 
ment, qnd therefore think that j»our views 
are equally confined. Others^ by £heir ac- 
cusations and Invectives against those at the ,p 
head of affairs, iabour only to make the 
state inflict severity upon itself; that, while 
we are thus engaged, Philip may have full 
power of speaking and of anting as he pleases 
Such are now the usual methods of our states- * 
me»j, and hence all our errors and disorders. 

Let me entreat you, my countrymen, that 
if 1 speak some truths wit!. \ ’dness, 1 may 
not lie exposed to your resentment. Con- 
sider tills : on other occasions, you account 
liberty of speech so general a privilege of 
a]] within your walls, tffat alierANad^lavei 
CL] are allqfved to share It. Sotnafmany 

dependent and most iftimane of all people s 
With them a svanger had liberty of speak* 
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flomo'tirs may bo found among you, s]»eek- tilities; what remains but to oppose Jfim ? 
ing ti.eir thought with ess reserve tf;«n To make professions of peace, indeed, like 
citizens lfrsome other suites. But from your him;— if this be agreeable to you, I acqui- 
counoils you have utterly banished it. And esc*. But if any man takes that for peace, 
the consequence is this: in your assemblies, which is enabling him, after all his other 
as you listen only to be pleased, you meet conquests, to lead his forces Mtlier, his mind 
with tlattery^and indulgence : in thecircum- must lie disordered : at least, it is our con- 
stances of public affairs, you find yourselves duct only towards him, yot hiiftowards us, 
threatened with extremity of danger, if that must be called a pea.e. But lids it is for 
you have still the same dispositions, I must which all Philip’s treasures ai'j exix*ndcd ; 
be silent v if you will attend to your truei that he should carry on the war against you, 
interests, without expecting to be flattered, but that you should make no war on him. 
I am ready to speak. For although our —Should we continue thus inactive, till he 
•chairs are wretchedly situated, though our declares himself our enemy* We should be 
inactivity hath occasioned manyi losses, yet the weakest of mortals. This he would not 
by proper vigour and lesolution you may do, although he were m the heart of Attica, 
still repair them all. What 1 am now going even at the Phams, if we may judge from 
to advance may possibly appear incredible ; his behaviour to others. For it was not till 
yet it is a certain truth. The greatest of all he came within a few miles [1.1 of Olynthus 
our past misfortunes is a circumstance the that he declared, that * either the Olynthians 
most favourable to our future expectations, must quit their city, or he his kingdom’ 
And what is this ? That the present diffl-. Had he been accused of this at any time be- 
culties are really owing to our utter disregard fore, he would havo resented it, mul amlias- 
of every thing which in any defApe after ted sadors must have been despatched to justify 
our interests: for were we thus situated, theif master. In like manner, while ne was 
in spite of every effort which our duty moving towards the^Phocians, he still allec- 
demanded, then we should regard our for- ted to regard them as allies and tiiends: nay, 
tune as absolutely desperate. But now Philip there were actually ambassadors from Pho- 
hath conquered, your mpineness and inar- ns; who attended him in his march; and 
tivity : the state he hath not conquered. Nor among us were many who insisted that this 
have you been defeated ; you* force hath not inured portended no good to Thebes. Not 
even been exerted. long since, when he went into Thessaly, w ha 

Were it generally acknowledged that Philip all the appearance of amity, he possessed 
was at war with the state, and had really himself of Phene. And it'i; but nojv he 
violated the peace, the only point to be con- told the wretched people of Oreum, that he 
aidered would then be; how to oppose him had, in all affection, sent some forced to in- 
with the greatest ease and safety. But since sped their affairs: for that he heard they 
there are persons so strangely infatuated, laboured under disorders and seditions ; and 
that although he be still extending his con- that true friends and allies should not be 
quests, although he Hath possessed himself absent upon such occasions. And can you 
of a considerable part of our dominions, imagine, that he who chose to make use 
rfithough all mankind have suffered by his of^ artifice rather than open force, against 
injustice, they can yet hear it repeat**! in enemies by no means able to distress him, 
this assembly, that it is some of us who are who at most could but have defended them- 
em broiling the state lit mar. This sugges- selves against him ; that he will openly pro- 
tlqn must first be guided against ; else there claim his hostile designs against you; and 
is reason to apprehend, that the man who this when you yourselves obstinately shut 
moves you to oppose your adversary, may in- your eyes againbt them? Impossible! He 
cur the censureor being the author of the war. would be the absurdest of mankind, it, while 
Ahd* first of all, I layedown^his as certain ; his outrages pass unnoticed, while you are 
If It were in our power to determine wholly engaged In accusing some among 

we should lie at peace or war ; if peace (that yourselves, and endeavouring to bring them 
I may begin with this) were wholly dejien- to a trial, he should put an tC.d to your 
dent unonuthe option of the state, there is private contests, warn you to direct all your 
no doubt hut we should embrace it. c And I zcul against him, and so deprr.e his pen- 
** expect, faiat Ite who afcerts it is, will, with- sioners of their most specious pretence for 
out attempting to prevaricate, draw up his susjiendmg your resolutions, thafrof his not 
decree in form, and propose it to yqur ar- j lieing at war with th# 1 state. Heavens 1 is 
ceptance. But if the other party had drawn i there any man^)f a right mind who would 
U*e sword, and gathered his armies round judge of pfcice or war by words, and not 
»mAi; if he amuse us with the name of peace, I by actions' Surely, no man. To examine 
while he really proceeds to all kinds or I]ps- then the actions of Philip. — When the peace 

ing as he pleased, provided he let nothing Rome by Numa. At Sparta and Thessaly, 
t escape him against the government. So far on the contrary, slaves were treated^ with 
*ere they from admitting him into thqjr such severity, as obliged them frequently to 
public deliberations, that a citizen was not revolt. The humanity of A them had its 
ermitte.Lj^ touch state affairs in the ere ward; for their slaves did them consider - 
preseulfe*^)? an alien. Their si ayes enjoyed able service on several Occasions ; at Mara- 
t a proportionable degree of indulgences The thon, ,<n the war of Eglna, and at Arginus®. 
* Saturnalia, when tndj' were alkiwad to as- Tourreil. 
turae the character of masters, was originally [l.J A few miles, &c.^ In the original, 
ah Athenian institution, and adopted at ' forty stadia,' about fivs miles. 
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wag jbst concluded, before ever Pioplthes need of, and extend our care to ill the 
bad received his commission, or those In the Greeks, now In the ,'reatlst and moJt im- 
Ghersonesus had been sent out, he possessed minent danger. Lew me intreat yemr at ten - 
himself of Serrrim and Doriscum, iJhd tion, while I cxplaii? the reasons which in- 
obliged the forces our general had stationed dure me to be apprehensive of this danger ; 
in the citadel of Serrium and the Sacred that if they are just, you may adopt them, 
Mount, to evacuate these places. From J and be provident of your owtfr interests at 
these proceed ings,twhat arc we to judge of least, if those of others do not affect you : 
lurn ? The peace he had ratifietl by the most of if they appear frivolous and impertinent, 
^solemn oaths.- -And let it not be asked, [l.J t you may now, and ever hereafter, neglou 
of what moment is all this? or how is the |*rne as a man of an unsound mind., 
it ate affected by it > Whether these things That Philip, from a n|ean and inconsider- 
be of no moment, or whether we are affected able origin, hath advanced to greatness; 
by them or no, is a question of another that suspicion and faction divide a, tb«» 
nature. Let the instance of violation be Greeks ; tlttt it is more to be admired that 


great or small, the sacred obligation of faith 
and justice is, in all instances, the same. 

But farther : when he sends his forces Into 
the Chersonesus, which the King, which 
every state of Greece acknowledged to be 
(Airs; when he confessedly assists our ene- 
mies, and braves us with such letters, what 
are his intentions ? for they say, he is not at 
war with us. Fojmy own part, so far am I 
from acknowledging such conduct to bc#con- 
sistent with his treaty? that 1 declare, that 
by his attack of the Megareans, by his at- 
tempts upon the liberty of Kubrea, by his 
late incursion into Thrace, by his piacOees 
m Peloponnesus, and by his constant re- 
course to the power of arms, in all his trans- 
actions, he has violated the treaty, and Is at 
war with you; unless you will affirm, that 
he Who prepares to invest a city is still at 
peace, until the walls be actually assaulted. 
You cannot, surely, affirm it ! He whose 
designs, whose whole conduct, tends to re- 
duce me to subjection, that man is at war 
with me, though not a blow hath yet been , 
given, not one weapon drawn. And if any 
accident should happen, to what dangers 
must you be exposed 1 The Hellespont p-ill 
lie no longer yours; your enemy will become 
master or Megara and Euboea : the Pelopon- 
nesians will be gained over to his interest. 
And shall I say, that the man who is thus 
raising his engines, and preparing to storm 
the city, that he is at peace with you ? No ; 
from that day in which Phocis fell beneath 
his arms, I (late his hostilities against you. 
If you will instantly oppose him, 1 pro- 
nounce you wise ; if you delay, it will not 
• be in your power when you are inclined. 
And so far, Athenians ! do I differ from 
some othft speakers, that I think it now no 
time to debate about the Chersonesus or 
Byzantium ; but that we should immediately 
send reinforcements, and guard these places 
from all accidents, supply £he generals sta- 
tioned there with every thing'fliey stand in 

HO bet it not be asked, dec] The parti- 
sans of Philip affected to speak with con- 
tempt of these places. To derty the right of 
Atnens to them was dangerous and unpo- 
pular ; £hcy therefore endeavoured to repre- 
sent them as beneath the public regard. 

j[2.] Sevdhty-thjee years.] See a note an 
Ofrnth. II. p. 20. 

[3.1 Twenty-nine years.] That is, from 
the destruction .of Athens by Lysander, In 
the last year of the 03d Olympiad, to the 


lie should become so powerful from what ho 
was, than that now, after such accessions of 
strength, he should accomplish ill his am- 
bitious schemas ; these, and other like points 
which might be dwelt upon, 1 1 hoose to pass 
over. But there is one concession, which, 
by the influence of your example, all men 
have made to him, which hath heretofore 
been the cflliss of all the Grecian wars. And 
what is this * an absolute power to act as he 
pleases, thus to harass and plunder every 
state of Greece successively, to invade and 
to enslave their cities. You held the sove- 
reignty of Greece •ovcnty«three yews : [2.] 
the Lacedemonians commanded (of tho 
space of twenty-nine .years : [3.] and in those 
latter times, after the battle of Leuctra, the 
Thebans were in some degree of eminence. 
Yet neither to you, nor to the Thebans, 
nor to the Lacedemonians, did the Greeks 
ever grant this uiAontrolled power : far 
from it. On the contrary, when you, or 
rather the Athenians of that age, seemed 
to treat some persons not with clue modera- 
tion, it was universally resolved to take uj 
arms ; even they who had no private com- 
plaints espoused the cause of the injured. 
And when the Lacedemonians succeeded to 
your power, the moment that they at- 
tempted to enlayge\heir sway, and to make 
such changes in affiprs as betrayed tfieir 
ambitious designs, they were opposed by all, 
even by those who were not immediately 
affected by thelreeonduct. But why do I 
speak of others ? v>* ourselves and fche Lace- 
demonians, though from the first we rapid 
allege no injuries against each jjtheif yeC to 
redress the injured, thought oyTselvcs bound 
to draw the sword. And all Vie faults of 
the mcedemonians in their thirty years, and 
of our ancestors ii# their advent? years, dt 
not amount to the outrages which Philip 
hath committed against the Greeks, within 
less than thirteen years of power; [4,] or, 
rather, do not all maj^e up the smallest 

fjrst war in which the Athenians, when re- 
established by Conon, engaged against Spar- 
ta, to free themselves and the other Greeks 
from the Spartan yoke, in the last year of 
the lOUth Olympiad. Tourreil. 

[4.] Thirteen years of powr ] Philip Had 
now reigned ninetecfi y< lut being at 
first engaged in wars with l “ jhbours, 
he did not begin to make any considerable 
figures in Greece until the eighth year of b$ 
reign, when, after the taking of Methone* 
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part o( them. This I filial] easily prove in 
a fewVords. ^ I 0 

OlynthLs, and Methdue, and Anollonia, 
and the two-aiul-thirtyVities of Thrace, 1 
pass all over ; every one of wliich felt such 
severe effects of his cruelty, that an observer 
could not easily determine whether any of 
them had ever been inhabited or no. The 
destruction of the Phocians, a people so corf* 
siderable, shall also pass unnoticed. But 
think on Pje condition of the Thessalians. 
Hath he not subverted their states and cities ? 
— hath he not established his tetrarchs over 
them ; that not only single towns, but whole 
countries, [1.] might pay him vassalage ?— 
are not the stales of Euboea in the hands of 
tyrants, and this in an island bordering on 
Thebes anti Athens ?■— are not these the ex- 
press words of hh letters, * they who are 
willing to obey me may exj>ect peace from 
me V And he not only writes, but confirms 
Jus menaces bv actions. He marches direct- 
ly to the Hellespont; but just before he 
attacked Ambiacia; Elis, [2.J of the 
chief cities of Peloponnesus, is in his pos- 
session ; not long since, he entertained de- 
signs against Megara. All Greece, all the 
barbarian world, is too narrow for tins mini's 
ambition. And tjiough r/e Greeks see and 
licar ail this, we send no embassies to each 
other, we express no resentment : but into 
such wretchedness are we sunk, (blocked up 
within our several cities,) that even to this 
day we have not been able to perform the 
least part of that, which our interest or our 
duty demanded; to engage in any associa- 
tions, or to form any confederacies ; but 
look with unconcern upotrthis man’s grow- 
ing power, each fondly imagining, (as far as 
I can judge,) that the tihie in which another 
is destroyed is gained to him, without ever 
consulting or acting for the cause of Greece ; 
although no man can be ignorant, that, like 
the regular periodic return of a fever, or 
other disorder, he is cdtnipg upon those 
whcL think theraselve^ most remote from 
danger. 

You are also sensible, that whatever in- 
juries the Greeks suffered by the Lacedemo- 


nians, or by us, they suffered by thertrue 
sons of Greece. And one may consider it 
In this light. Suppose a lawful heir, born 
to ai affluence of fortune, should, in some 
instances, be guilty of misconduct ; he in- 
deed lies open to tne justest censure and re- 
proach ; yet it cannot be said, that he hath 
lavished a fortune to which he has’ no claim, 
no right of inheritance. But should a slave, 
should a pretended son, waste tflosp posses- 
sions which really belonged to others, how 
much more heinous would if be thought ! 
how much more worthy of resentment ! 
And shall not Philip and his actions raise 
the like indignation r he, who is not only no 
Greek, no way allied to Greece, but spruyg 
from apart of the barbarian world unwor- 
thy to be named ; a vile Macedonian ! where 
formerly we could not find a slave fit to pur- 
chase ! And hath his insolence known any 
bounds ? Besides the destruction of cities, 
doth he not appoint the Pithian games, [3.] 
the common entertainment of Greece; and, 
if alisent himself, send his slaves to preside ? 
Is he, not master of Thermopylae* > Are not 
the passes into GrcWe possessed by his 
guards and mercenaries 7 Hath he not as- 
sumed the honours of the temple, [4.1 in 
opposition to our claim, to thatot the Tnes- 
saliAnSj that of the Doreans, and of the other 
Airjph.rtyons ; honours, to whuheven the 
Greeks do not pretend ? Doth he not pre- 
scribe to the Thessalians, how they shall lie 
governed ? Doth he not send okL his forces, 
some to Pothmus, to expel the Eretjriaii 
colony: some to Oreum, to make Philis- 
tides tyrant > And yet the Greeks see all this 
w ithout the least impatience. J ust as at the 
fall of had ; every one rrays it may not 
alight on his ground, but no one attempts 
to lend himself against it : so they not only 
suffer the general wrongs of Greece to pass 
unpunished, but carry their insensibility to 
the utmost, and are not roused even by tlieir 

E rivate wrongs. Hath he not attacked Am- 
racia and Leucas, cities of the Corinthians > 
Hath he not wrested Naupactus from the 
Acha*ans, [5.J and engaged by oath to deli- 
ver it to the iEtolians? Hath he not robbed 


he ffltpelW the tyrants of Thessaly, •and J 
cut off 4he £hoeiah army commanded by 
Onomarchus. From this period, Demos- 
thenes begins his computation. Tom nil. 

[1.] Whole countries, &c,J The Word 
m the original signifies, ^number of differ- 
ent people dependent on one principal state 
or cky. 

[2.1 Elis, &c.] He made himself master 
of tms place by treaty, not by force of arms. 
ij[lj^ntered into thd league of the Amphic- 
tyons, by which Philip was acknowledge^ 
as tlieir chief : and maintained its freedom 
till after the death of Alexander. Tourreil. 

[3.J The Pithian games, &c.J To this 
honour he was admitted by being made an 
Amphictyon, and declared head of the sacred 
league. kyjLf.s slave*,’ we are to under- 
stand no Than his subjects; for those 
republicans affected to speak thu? of fhe 
tetpets of every king <* tyrant* Tovrreil 
mi Olivet. 


[A] The honours of the temple, &c.] 
Up ipavTiian, the right of precedency in 
consulting the oracle of Delphos. T’his the 
Phocians had enjoyed, as being in possession 
of the temple: and Philip was invented with 
it, as well as their other privileges. It was 
thought of considerable consequent by the 
Greeks, as appears from the first article of 
a peace made between the Athenians ami 
the allies of Bhcedemon. See Thucyd. B, 
5. Tourreil. 

[5.J Wrested Naupactus from the Achaj- 
ans, &c.J Naupactus was not a city of the 
Achieans, butof the Locri Cfeola?. Possib’y 
Demosthenes speaks with the liberty of an 
orator, and founds his assertion some 
alliance which Naupactus might have had 
wrth the Achwam against the jEtolians, it* 
inveterate enemies. This city, thus deli- 
vered up, remained ever after under the 
jurisdiction of jEtolia, and mentioned by 
Livy and Polybius as the principal city of 
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the hebans of Echinus? [1.] Is he not ter, if he confess it ; pardon, if he 1*4 con* 
on his march against the Byrantines ? [2.J viotfed; resentment, at Lr being aciiised ; 
And are they not our allies ? I shall only and ali the other appendages of corruption, 
add, that Cardia, the chief city of the Cltr- For as to naval power, troops, rev envies, and 
sonesus, is in hi! possession. Vet these all kinds of preparations, every thing that 
things do not Sffect us : we are all languid Is esteemed the strength of a state, we are 
and irresolute: we watch the motions of now much better, and more amply provided, 
those aboutjus, aiyd regard each other with than formerly: but they have lost all their 
suspicious eyes; ahd this, when we are all tot ce, all their efficacy, all their value, by 
^30 manifest',? injured. And if he behaves means of these traffickers. 

with such insolence towards the general * That such is our present state, ypu your- 
body, to what extravagances, think ye, will selves are witnesses, and^need not any testi- 
he proceed when master of each particular mony from me. That our state, in former 
state ? times, was quite opposite to this, I shall novt * 

And now, what is the cause of all this? convince ym, not by any arguments of mine, 
(for there must be some cause, some good but by a decree of your ancestors, which 
reason to be assigned, why the Greeks were they inscribed upon a brazen column erected 
once so jealous of their liberty, and are in tne citadel; not with a view tcnJheir own 
now ready to submit to slavery.) It is advantage, (they needed no such memorials 
this, Athenians! Formerly, men’s minds to inspire them with just sentiments;) but 
v^ero animated with that which they now feel that it might descend to you, as an example 
no longer, which conquered all the opulence *of the great attention due to such affairs, 
of Persia, maintained the freedom of Greece, Hear then the inscription : * Let Avthmius 
and triumphed over the powers of sea and [3.] of Zclfe, 4he son of Pythonax, be ac- 
land : but now tin* it is lost, universal fuin counted infamous, and an enemy to the 
and confusion oversprerai the face of Greece. Athenians and their allies, both he and all 
What is this? Nothing subtle or mysteri- his race.’ Then comes the reason of his 
nus ; nothing more than a unanimous all- sentence : * Because he brought gold from 
horience of all those who accepted brides Media into Peloponnesus. '~»Not to Athens, 
from princes, prompted by the ambition of This is the decree. And now, in the dame 
subduing, or the bare intent of corrupting of all the gods* reflect on this ! thi-\ what 
Gvrtice. To be guilty of such practices was wisdom, what dignity, appeared in t' sac- 
accounted a crime of the blackest kind ; a tion of our ancestors ! one Arth*iiius of 
enma which c^led for all the severity of pub- Zelia, a slave of the King’s, (for ,elia is a 
lie justice: no petitioning for mercy, no par- city of Asia,) in obedience to his master, 
don wfc» allowed. So that neither orator nor brings gold, not in t(? Athens, but Pelopon- 
general could sell those favourable conjunc- nesus. This man they declare an enemy to 
tures, with which fortune oftentimes assists them and their confederates, and that he and 
the supine against the vigilant, and renders his posterity shall be infamous. Nor was 
men, utterly regardless of their interests, this merely a mark of ignominy ; for how did 
superior to those who exert their utmost it concern this Zelite whether he was to be 
efforts; nor were mutual confidence amoyg received into the community of Athens dt 
ourselves, distrust of tyrants and barba- no? The sentence imported something 
rians, and such like noble principles, subject more: for, in the laws relating to capital 
to the power of gold. But now are all these cases, it is enacted, 'that ' when the legal 
exposed to sale, as in a public mart; and, punishment*)!’ a man’* crime cannot be jn- 
in exchange, such things have been intro- flicted, he may be put to death.’ And it was 
■duced, as have affected the safety, the very accounted meritorious to kill him. ‘ Let 
vitals, of Greece. What are these ? Envy, not the infamous man,' saith the law, ‘be 
when a man hath received a bribe ; laugh- permitted to jive.’ Intimating, that he is 

that country. Tourreil. ^3.] Let Arthgnlus, <fcc.] This, ir^a few 

[1.] Echinus.] There were two places of words, was the occasion of publishing this 
this name: the one in Acarnania; the terrible decree against Arthmiu^ of which 
other, which is here spoken of, founded by Thermit odes was the author. E-iypt had 
the Thebans on the Mai lac Gulf. Tourreil. thrown off the yok# of Artrfkerxes Longi- * 
[2.J Against the Byzantines?] He had manus. A formidable army marched to 
threatened theif alrdhdy, but had not as yet reduce the rebels ; but failed of success, a* 
executed his threats: for we leam from his- Athens had provided for their defence, 
tory, that Philip, having for a considerable The resentment of Artaxerxes then turned 
time besieged Perinthus, raised the seige, in agauist the Athenians, He sent Megabyzils, • 
order to march to that of Byzantium. If and other secret agents, into Peloponnesus, 
the siege of Perinthus had preceded this to ‘raise up enemies against them by the 
oration, Demosthenes could now have for- force of bribery ; and to blow up the flame 
gott#i so memorable an expedition, in re- of resentment and jealousy in Sparta, which 
counting the enterprises of Philip. Probably was ever ready to breakout. But the at- ' 
this prim.* made a feint of marching to tempt was ineffectual. Arthmius probably 
Byzantium, in order to conceal his design s»| was one of the king Pers>ys agents in 
against Perinthus. *Tourreil. * this affair : and Diodorus, wno^loes not 

In the introduction to this oration, the name him? includes him however in the 
reader has another account of Philip's first general •appellation cl' ‘ tte emissaries 0 1 * 
march against Byzantium. Artaxerxes.' fourrexl. 
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free from guilt who executes this sentence. , 
fathers, therefore, thought themselves 
bound t> extend their care to all Greece: ( 
else they must have idwked witli unconcern j 
at the introduction of bribery into Pelopon- i 
nesus. But we find they proceeded to such 1 
severity against all they could detect in it, 
as to raise monuments of their crimes. 
Hence it was (and no wonder) that /he 
Greeks ’were a terror to the Barbarians, not 
the Barbarians to the Greeks. But now i£ 
n? not : for you do not shew the same 1 
spirit, upon such^or upon any other oc- j 
casions. How then do you behave ? you 
**neod nor be informed. Why should the 
•whole censuie fall on you’ the conduct of 
the reht of Greece is no less blamable. It is 
my opink.il, therefore, that the present state 
of things demands the utmost care, and 
most salutary counsel. What counsel ? Shall 
1 propose it? and will ye not be offended? 
-—Read this memorial. fl 

[Here the secretary / ends. And the speaker 
resumes his discourse^ 

And here I must take notire rff one weak 
argument made use of, to inspire us witli 
confidence: That Philip is not yet so power- 
ful as the Lacedemonians once were, who 
nnmnded bv sea and bind, were strength- 
ened by the alliance oY the King, [1.] were 
absolute and uncontrolled ; ^nd yet we made 
a biave stand against them ; nor was all their 
force able to crush our state. In answer to 

[1.1 Were strengthened by the alliance of 
the King.] After the t xpedition into Sicily, 
an expedition as unfortunate as it was im- 
prudent, the Atheniam might still have 
supported themselves, if the king of Persia 
had not concurred taprecipit.de their ruin. 
Tissaphernes, the satrap of Daiius Nuthus, 
^inducted the first alliance 1 >et ween his 
master and the Lacedemonians. This al- 
liance had at that time no very great effect. 
But when Cyrus the younger was sent, by 
order of his father, to Tommand in Asia 
Minor, Lysander gafhed the affection of this 
young prince, who soon made him able to 
give law to Athens. Itj; this period which 
Demosthenes points out; Tout red. 

[2. ]*I should say the national spinjt, &c.J 
Gtrcuinstances jwculur to any people, An- 
gular customs, particular relations, and the 
like, give rise to words and phrases, inca- 
pable of icing precisely rendered jtfto any 
other language. , Ami^uch 1 take to be the 
word iroXtriK*?." Every particular state of 
Greece was a member of a laiger political 
body, that of the nation, in which all the 
several communities were united by national 
laws, national customs, and a national re- 
•llgion. This I have explained at large, on 
another occasion. (See Prelim. Dissert to 
the Life of Philip.) The word woM-mAc, 
therefore, I understand as expressive of that 
t duty which each state owed to the Iielemc 
Body, which prescribed bounds and laws to 
thtff wars, tend forbade their passions, con- 
ff*tVV>df^imosities against each other, to 
frank out into any excesses whjph might af- 
the welfare of the nation. They were 
* to fight not as inveterate foes, but compe. 


this, I shall observe, that, amidst all the 
alterations and improvements which have 
happened in affairs of every kind, noth it „ 
hftth been more improved than the art of 
war: for, in the first pi.Ce, 1 am informed, 
that at tliat tune the Lacedemonians, ami 
all the other Greeks, used to keep the field 
four or five months, mst tig* convenient 
season ; and having so Jong continued their 
invasion, and infested the teri^ories of theiif 
enemy with their heavy-armed and domes Lie 
forces, they retired into their own country. 
Then, such was (he simplicity, I should say 
the national spirit [2.] of that age, that the 
power of gold was never called to their assist- 
ance : but all their wars were fair and open. 
Now, on the contrary, we see most defeats 
owing to treachery ; no formal engagements, 
nothing left to the decision of amis. For 
you find the runid progress of Philip is not 
owing to the force of regular troops, but 
to armies composed of light horse and foreign 
archers. Witli these he pours down upon 
some people, already engaged by civil dis- 
rord and commotions : aid when none will 
iture out in dcfquce of their stale, on ac- 
count of their private suspicions, he brings 
up his engines, and attacks their walls. Not 
ta mention his absolute indifference to heat 
and cold, and that theie is no peculiar season 
whkh he gives to pleasure. Let these things 
^ nk deep into all our minds : let us not n.rfler 
his amis to approach these territories : let us 

Itors for power and^honour. To recur to 
.nibery m order to defeat their antagonists, 
was to be guilty of corrupting themoials of 
what, in an extensive sense, may be called 
llieir country. In like manner, the word 
‘civilis/ in Latin, is used In a sense some- 
what analogous to this, as denoting the re- 
gard which every citizen should pay to the 
rights of others, in opposition to despotism, 
pride, imperiousness, and all those passions 
which are enemies to liberty and the general 
good. Thus we find in Tacitus, ‘Juveni 
civile higenium, mira coniitas. Ann. 1. Silon- 
tium eiiis non civile, ut crediderat, sed in 
superbiam accmiebatur.’ Ann. 6. And of 
Tiberius, the historian says, ‘ Liberatus 
»ctu, civiiem se admodum inter initia, ac 
paulo minus quam privatum egit.’ I have 
observed, in a note on the exortfvum of the 
Second Philippic, that a regaui to the in- 
terest of Greece was generally* the most ex- 
tensive affection in the minds of its itihabii- 
ants. And that the extensive social affections 
were denoted by the Gfceek prord 
we learn from Cicero. Let the following 

a uotation,^r<fin the fifth hook of his treatise 
e Flnlbus, suffice on this occasion : ‘ Cum 
sic homim» natura generata sit, ut haheat 
quiddam innatum quasi civile et populare 
quod Grg>ci IlfAna/m, vocant, quicquid 
aget quieque virtus, id a commuiult&e, ct 
ea quam exposui cliaritate, atque societate 
huniana, non abhorrebit.' The Authority of 
a writer, who devoted so much of his at- 
tention to the moral and political learning 
of the Greeks, and took so much pains to 
explain it to his countrymen, may surely be 
deemed decisive. 
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not proudly [1.] depend on our strength, 
by Terming our judgments from the old 
Lacedemonian war: but let us attend, with 
all possible precaution, to our interests and 
our armaments .Sand let this lie our poAit in 
view ; to confine him to his own kingdom ; 
not to engage him upon equal terms in the 
field. For, if y6u lx; satisfied with com- 
mitting hostilities, their nature hatli given 
you many advantages [2.] (let us but do our 
part.) Tne situation of his kingdom, for 
instance, exposes it to all the fury of an 
enemy ; not to speak of many other circum- 
stances. But if we* on re come to a regular 
engagement, there his experience must give 
him the superiority. 

But these are not the only points that re- 
quire your attention : nor are you to oppose 
him only by the art* of war. 1 1 is also ne- 
cessary that reason and penetration should 
inspire you with an abhorrence of those who 
’ plead his cause before you : ever bearing in 
mind the absolute impossibility of conquei*- 
ing our foreign enemy, until we have pu- 
nished those whf> are serving him within our 
walls. But this, 1 caU the powers of heaven 
to witness, ye cannot, ye will not do! No: 
such is your infatuation, or madness, or — — 
1 know not what to call it, (for 1 am pften- 
times tempted to believe, that some power, 
more than human, is diiving us hi ruin,) 
..that through malice, or envy, or a spirit of 
ridicule, or some like motive, you command 
hirelings to speak, (some of whom dare not 
cldliy that titey are hirelings,) and make their 
calumnies serve your mirth. Yet, shocking 
as this is, there is something still more 
allocking: these men are allowed to direct 
the public aflaiis with greaxer security than 
your faithful counsellors. — And now observe 
the dreadful consequences of listening to 
such wretches. — l shall mention facts well 
known to you alL • 

In Olvnthus, the administration of affairs 
was divided between two parties. The one, 
in the interest of Philip, entirely devoted to 
him ; the other, inspired by true patriotism, 
directed all their efforts to preserve the free- 
dom of their country. To which of those 
are we to charge the rum of the state ? 
or who betrayed the troops, and by, that 
treachery destroyed Olvntnus? — The crea-i 
tures Philip. Yet while their city stood, 
these men pursued the advocates for li- 
berty with such malicious accusations and 
invectives, that an assembly of the people 
was persuaded even to banish Apollomdes. 

But this is not the only instance. The 
game custortl hath produced the same cala- 
mities n\ other place*, in JErctria, at the 
departure of Plutarchus flhd the foreign 
troops, when the people had possession of 
the city and of Porthmus, some were in- 
clined to seek our protection, some to sub- 

S it to Philip. But being influenced by this 
tter party, on most, or, rather, all occa- 

[l.]~Let us not proudly, <kc.] In the 
original eKTpuMnA«r#iivcu, which, besides 
the signification which Wolfius assigns it, is 
frequently rendered ‘ iasolescere, fuperbire.’ 
[2.] Many .advantages.] Although the 


sions, the poor unfortnate Eretriahs were 
at^ length persuaded to tarnish thdr faithful 
counsellors. And the cimsequencp \kis this : 
Philip, their confederate and friend, de- 
tached a thousand mercenaries under the 
command of Hippomcus, raised the fortifi- 
cations of Porthmus, set three tyrants over 
them, Hipparchus, Automeddn, and Clitar- 
# chus ; and after that, when they discovered 
some inclination to shake off the yoke, drove 
them twice out of their territory ; once by 
the forces commanded by Eury)#chus ; and 
again, by those under i J armenio. 

To giv e but one instance more. In Oreum, 
Philistides was the agent of Philip ; as were 
Menipput and Socrates, and Tnoas, and 
Agapseus, the present masters of that city. 
And this was universally known. But 
there was one Euphrosus, a man for some 
time resident at Athens, who stood up 
against captivity and slavery. Much might 
be said of the injurious and contemptuous 
treatment which he received from the peo- 
ple of Oreum, upon other occasions. But 
the yearTielore the taking of the city, as he 
saw through the traitorous designs of Phi- 
listides and Ids accomplices, he brought a 
formal impeachment against them. Imme- 
diately, considerable numbers. form them- 
selves into a factum, (directed and supported 
by Philip,) and hurry away Euphrseus to 
prison, as a** disturber of the public peace. 
The people of Oreum were witnesses of this ; 
but, instead of defending him, and bringing 
his enemies to condign punishment, shewed 
no resentment towards them ; but approved, 
and triumphed in his sufferings. And now 
the faction, possessed of ail the power they 
wished for, laid their schemes for the ruin of 
the city, and were carrying them into exe- 
cution. Among the people, if anv man 
perceived this, he was silent; struck with 
tiie remembrance of Euphnrus and hia^tuf- 
ferings. And to such dejection were they 
reduced, that no o one dared to express the 
least apprehension of the approaching dan- 
ger, until the eneirsr drew up before jtheir 
walls, and prepared for an assault. Then 
some defended, others betrayed, their state. 
When the city^had thus been shamefully 
and basely Jast, tie faction began to exer- 
cise the most tyrannic power," having, *dther 
by banishment or death, remove# all those 
wno had deserted their own cause, and that 
of JCuphneus ; and were still ready for any 
noble enterprise. Euphrwus himself put an 
end to his own life: and \hus*gave proUT, 
that, in his opposition to Philip, he had 
been actuated by a just and pure regard to 
the interest of .his country. 

And now what could be the reason (you 
may possibly ask with surprise) that tihe 
.people of Olynthus, and those of Eretria, 
and those of Oreum, all attended with great- 
er pleasure to the advocates of Philip than 
to their own friends ? The same reason 


Athenians had lost Amphipofis, Pydna, and 
Potidaaa, they weffe still jp possession of 
Thassutp Lemnos, and the adjacent Islands, 
from whence they might readily have at- 
tempted a descent on Macedon. ToumU, 
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which prevails here. Because they, who 
arc enliged on the^iart of truth and justice, 
tan ndUer. even n they were inclined, *b.d- 
•ance any thing to reclmmend themselves 
*o favour; their whole concern is for the 
welfare of the state. The others need but 
to soothe and hatter, in order to second the 
designs of Philip. The one press for sup- 
plies; the others insist that they are not 
wanted : the one call their countrvmen t?> 
battle, and alarm them with apprehensions 
of danger t the others are ever recommend- 
ing peace, until the*/ oils come too near to 
be escaped. And thus, on all occasions, 
*me set of men speak but to insinuate them- 
selves into the affections of thsir fellow- 
citizcns ; the other to preserve them from 
ruin : till, last, the interests of the state 
are given up ; not corruptly or ignorantly, 
but from a desperate purpose of yielding to 
the fate of a constitution thought to lie irre- 
coverably lost. And, by the powers of hea- 
ven ! I dread, that this may prove your 
case ; when you And that reflection cannot 
serve you! And when I turtrnft eyes to 
the men who have reduced you to this, it is 
not terror [1.] that 1 feel ; it is the utmost 
detestation. For, whether they act through 
design or ignorance, the distress to which 
they are reducing .us is nftmifest. But far be 
this distress from us, Athenians! It were 
better to die ten thousand deaths, than to 
be guilty of a servile complaisance to Philip, 
and to abandon any of your faithful coun- 
sellors! The people of Oreum have now 
met a noble return for Jheir confidence in 
Philip’s creatures, and their violence to- 
wards Euphraeus. The Eretriaus are nobly 
rewarded for driving out our ambassadors, 
and committing their flairs to Clitarchus. 
Captivity, and stripes, and racks, are their 
reward. Great was his indulgence to the 
Olynthians, for choosing Lasthenes their 
general, and banishing Apollonidcs. It 
were folly and baseness Jo lie amused with 
such false hopes as theirs, WCien neither our 
counsels direct us, nor our nichnalion? 
prompt us, to the pursuit of our true in- 
terests ; and to suffer those who speak 
for our enemies to perstiCide us that the 
state is *too powerful fo be t affected by 
an accident whatever. It is shameful tow] 
cry out* wh*n some event bath surprised 
us, * Heavens ! who could have expected 
this? We should have acted thus^and 
thus; and^ avo£ded ( these and these er- 
rors.* There are many*’ things the Olyn- 
thiam can now mention, which, if foreseen 
In time, would have prevented their de- 
struction. The people of Oreum can men- 
tion many : those qf P hoc is many : every 
state that hath been destroyed can mention 
man- such things. But what doth it avail 
them now ? While the vessel is safe, whe* 

S O It is notterror, dec.] The word in the 
,;inal signifies the most abject fear and 
dismay) and *the whole passage seems to 
have a partki4»r reference or all usion. Pos- 
sibly some of Philip’s partisans in^ght have 
focused Demosthenes of being thus a Abated 
at their sight ; while tney magnified* their 


thcr it be great or small, the mariner, th 
pilot, every person should exert himself In 
his particular station, and preserve it from 
being wrecked, either by vdJany or unskil- 
fulfi'ess. But when the sta hath once bro- 
ken in, all care is vain. J^tul therefore, 
Athenians ! while we are vet safe, possessed 
of a powerful city, favoured with many re- 
sources, our reputation ilfastriods What 

are we to do? (perhaps some have sat with 
impatience to ask.)— I shall n5V give my 
opinion, and propose it in form; that, if 
approved, your voices may confirm it. 

Having, in the first place, provided for 
your defence, fitted out your navy, raised 
your supplies, and arrayed your forces, tfor al- 
though all other people should submit to sla- 
very, you should still contend for freedom;) 
having made such a provision, (1 sav,) and 
this in the sight of Greece, then wearetocall 
others to their duty ; anti, for this purpose, 
to send ambassadors into all parts, to Pelo r 
'ponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, and even to 
the KING, (for he is by no means uncon- 
cerned m opposing the rapidity of this man’s 
progress.) If ye prevail, ve will have sha- 
rers in the dangers and expense which may 
arise; at least you may gain some respite; 
and,, as we are engaged against a single per- 
son, and not the united powers of a com- 
monwealth, this may lie of advantage ; as 
ww.e those embassies of last year into Pe^V, 
ponne&us, and those remonstrances which 
were made in several places bv me, and Po- 
ly datus, that true patriot, amiFflegesipf.us, 
and Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, and, the 
other ininisteis ; which che. ked his progress, 
prevented his attack of Ambracia, and se- 
cured Peloponnesus from an invasion. 

I do not mean that we should endeavour 
to raise that spirit abroad, which we our- 
selves are unwilling to assume. It would 
be absurd to neglect our own interests, and 
yet pretend a regard to the common cause t 
or, while we are insensible to present dan- 
gers, to think of alarming others with ap» 
prehensions of futurity. No: let us pro- 
vide the forces in the Chersonesus with mo- 
ney, and every thing else that they do- 
sire. Let us begin with vigour on our part: 
the# call upon the other Greeks; convene, 
instruct, exhort them. Thus it becomes a 
state of such dignity as ours. If jtfiu think 
the protection of Greece may lie intrusted to 
the Chalcidians and Megartcanfi, and so 
desert its cause, you do not think justly. ■ It 
will be well if they can protect themselves. 
No : this is your province; tills is that pre- 
rogative transmitted from y<5ur ancestors, 
the reward of # aR their many, and glorious, 
and great dangers. If every man sits down 
in ease and indulgence, and studies only to 
avoid trouble, he will certainly find no one 
to supply his place; and ^ am also appro- 

own integrity and resolution, their true 
discernment, and patriotic zeal fee. the in- 
terest of their country : and possibly might 
have called out for seveiw punishment on 
the man who dared to utter the most bitter 
invectives against a j owerful prince in alli- 
ance with Athens* 
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hemive, that we may he forced into all that which I apprehend our affairs max be yet 
trouble to which we are so averse. Were retrieved. If any mailman offer some more 
there persons to act in our stead, our in- salutary course, let him arise, declare 
activity would have long since discovered his opinion. And whatever be your reso- 
them: but there tre really none. * lution, the gods grant that we may feel Us 
You have n*»w heard my st utiments. You good effects, 
have heard the measures 1 propose, and by 


itfHE ELEVENTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 

* i 

Commonly called the "Fourth . • 


PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCHON8HIP 01 
FORMER 


INTRODUCTION. 

Soon after the preceding oiation, the 
Athenian succours arrived at Eulwa. De- 
mosthenes had proposed the decree for, 
them ; and the command was given to Pho- 
cion, whom the Athenians gladly employed 
on all extraordinary emergencies, and who 
was always ready to*ser\e them, at the 
same time that he highly condemned their 
conduct. 

Demosthenes attended Phoclon, nothin a 
military character, but to endeavour to gain 
over the people of Euboea to the Athenian 
in Merest ; in which he had some success : 
while the general, on his part, acted with so 
mu^i conduct and resolution, that the 
Macedonians were forced to abandon the 
island; and the Euhoeans entered into a 
treaty of alliance with Athens. 

In the mean time Philip marched along 
the Hellespont, to support nls fleet then in 
view, and to prevent Diopithes from cutting 
off his provisions. When he had crossed the 
Isthmus of the Chersonesus, he returned, 
and by a forced inarch arrived with *the 
choice of his army at Cardia ; where he sur- 
prised Diopithes, and defeated him in an 
action In which that general fell. This he 
affected to consider, not as an open breach of 
his treaty, but only as the consequence of 
the protection he had granted to the Car- 
dians, and an act of particular revenge he 
had determined to take on Diopithes. • 

Philip then joined his army, andencamn- 
% ed befor<* Perinthus, a place considerable 
by its commerce and situation, ever firm to 
the Athenians, and consequently dreadful 
and dangerous to Philip. The Perinthians 
defended themselves with a courage almost 
incredible, and wlflch, it appeared, could 
not lie abated by danger or fatigue. Philip, 
on his part, pressed them by aid the methods 
of assault ; and after many vigorous efforts 
on each side, when the city was just on the 
point of being taken by assault, or of being 

(*.] We shall find in this oration many 
things which occur in those that are prece- 
dent ; arra as it is on the same subject, al- 
ready exhavAted bv so many orations, it was 
in some sort necessary for the orator to make 
use of repetitions. And it should seem, 
thatinsuen a case repetition la by no means a 
fault, particularly as wc may consider this 


* NICOMACHUB, THIS YEAR AFTER THE 
ORATION. 

obliged to surrender at discretion, fortune 
provided for it an unexpected succour. 

The fame of Philip’s arms having alarmed 
the court of Persia, Ochus sent his letters 
, mandatory to the governors of the maritime 
provinces, directing them to supply Perin- 
thus witl*alj things in their power ; in con* 
sequence of which they filled it with troops 
and pi ovislons. While the Byzantines, justly 
conceiving their own turn would be next, 
sent into the city the flower of their youth, 
with all other necessarily for an obstinate 
defence. • 

The PerintJjians.Jthus reinforced, resumed 
their former ardour. And as all they suffered 
was on account of Athens, they despatched, 
ambassadors thither, to demand the speedy 
and effectual assistance of that state. On 
this occasion DenRisthenes pronounced the 
following oration. 


PHILIPPIC THE FOURTH. [1.] * 

Nicomachus , Archon. — A. R. Philip. 

Olympiad. 10f)L An. 4. 

As I am persuaded, Athenians! that you 
are now convened about affairs of greatest 
moment, such as affect the very being of 
the state, I shall endeavour to speak to 
them in the mar.per most agreeable to your 
interests. j , 

There are faults of no late origin, ^ and 
•gradually increased to no lpco*siderable 
number, whiefl have conspired to involve us 
in the present difficulties. But > of all these, 
wha&at this time most distresses us is this; 
that your minds rye quite* alieffafed frost 
public affairs; that your attention is en- 
gaged just while you are assembled, and 
some new event related ; then each man 
departs, and, far from being influenced by 
what he hath heard, l!e does not even re- 
member it. 

" The insolence and outrage with which 

as a recapitulation of all the others ; and 
may in effect call it the * peroration of the 
Philippics.’ In which the o/ator resumes 
the arguments he hdS already made use of; 
hut, in resuming theiti, givesMrlem new 
force, as*weJ] by the manner in which they 
are deposed, as by Hie many additions wittt 
which they ^re heightened. Tourreih 
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Philip treats all mankind, are really as great there are forces at hand to overwhelm their 
as yorti hear theiru represented. That it is opposois: while we, Athenians! art! not 
not ptksfyle to set bounds to these, by' the only deficient in theso particular, but un- 
force of speeches and debates, no one can be able even to awaken from our indolence ; 
ignorant; for if other arguments cannot liklf men reduced by some potion H.] to a 
convince, let this be weighed : whenever we lethargic state. In consequence of tnis, (for 
have had occasion to plead in defence of our 1 hold it necessary to speak the truth,) we 
rights, we h&\e never failed of success, we are fallen into such contempt and infamy, 
have never incurred the censure of injustice ; that, of the people immbdiatety threatened 
but all places and all persons must acknow- with danger, some contend wUh us for the 
ledge that our arguments are irresistible, honour of commanding, somV about the 
Is he the i distressed by this ? and are our' place of conference ; [2.J while others deter- 
afl'airs advanced? «fty no means! For as mine rather to trust to their own strength 
he proceeds to take up arms, leads out his than to accept of vour assistance, 
troops, and is ready to hazard his whole And why am I thus particular in recount- 
empire in pursuit of his design^' while we lug these tilings > I call the gods to witness, 
sit here, pleading, or attending to those who that 1 would not willingly incur your d im- 
plead the justness of oui cause, the const'- pleasure; but 1 would have yon know, and 
cpience (and I think the natural consequence) see, that in public as well as in private af- 
is this: actions prove superior to words; fairs, continued indolence arid supinenevi, 
and men's regards are engaged, not by those though not immediately felt in every single 
arguments which we have advanced, or may instance of omission, yet, in the end, must 
now advance, how just soever, but by the affect the general welfare. You see this in 
measures we pursue; ami these. are by no the instances of Serrium and Doriscum. 
means fitted to protect any Of roe injured When the peace was iniyle, we began with 
states: to say more of theiri is unnecessary, negating these places. (Perhaps some of 

As, then, all Greece is now divided into you have never heard of them.) And these 
two parties; the one composed of those places thus abandoned and despised, lost 
who desire neither to exercise, nor to be you Thrace and your ally Ceraobleptes. 
subject to arbitrary potftr, but to enjoy the Again, when he saw that this did not rouse 
benefits of liberty, laws, and independence ; y ou, ^rnd that you sent no assistance, he 
the other, of those whb, whVle they aim at lifted Port hums ; and to keep us in coat' - 
anabsolute command of their fellow-citizens, nual asvc, erected a tyranny in Euboea, over 
are themselves the vassals of another person, against Attica. This was disregarded : and 
by whose means they hope to obtain their his, attempt upon Megara wafwell nlgftsuc- 
pur poses : his partisan* the afleeters of ty- icssful. Still ye were insensible, cxp.essed 
ninny and despotism, are superior every no impatience, no inclination to oppose him. 
where, bo that of all the popular constitu- lie pun bused Antronse; and soon after got 
tions, I know not whether one lie left fiunly possession of Oreum. I pass over many 
established, except oiuwwn. And they who things; Pliers', the march to Ainbracia, the 
in the several states have been raised by lum massacre of Elis, [3.J and thousands of the 
teethe administration of a flairs, have their like actions: for it is not my design to give 
superiority secured by all the means which a detail of Philip’s acts of outrage and in- 
can advance a cause. The fir-»t and prin- justice; but to convince you, that the pro- 
dual is this ; When they would bribe those perty and liberty of mankind will never lie 
wno are capable of selling thqir integrity, secure from him, until he meets with some 
th^ have a person <*ver ready to supply effectual opposition. 

them. In the next place, (and it is of no less There aie persons who, before they heai 
moment,) at whatever season they desire if, aflaiia debated, stop us with this question, 

[1.] Cike pnen reduced by Some potion, totiii story ; but sometimes disguises facts, 
&cr| Ip the original, ‘like men who ha\% or aggravates them, when it serves Jus pur- 
drank or mUndragora ;* an 4ierb ranked by pose. One would imagine that Philip had 
naturalists among those of a sopnriferous committed some terrible outrages at Pherae ; ‘ 
kind. It b&ms to have been a pro#?rbial and yet lie onlv restored the libqrty of ihai 
phrase, to signify Indolent and negligent city, by expelling its tyrants. And fis tc 
persons. Tourreii. the inassarie of Elis, it is not to lx* imputed 

[2.] For the honour of commanding, immediately to Philips He had, indeed, 
acme about the place of conference,] In as chief of the allies in the sacred war, and 
&11 the confederate wars of the Greeks, that head of the ^lrfphictyons, suggested the re- 
state which was ticknowledgetl the most solution of proscribing the Pnocians, and 
powerful had the honour of giving a com- all the favourers of their impiety, borne 
mander-in-chief, and of appointing the place of these, who had fled into Crete with their 
of general congress for concerting the one- general Phqlerus, joined ,'vith a body of 
rations. In the Persian war we find the men who had been banished from Id. is, 
Lacedemonians and Athenians sometimes made an inroad into Peloponnesus, and at- 
contending for these points; which in ef- tempted an attack upon their coudvrymen ; 
feet wa» a dispute which of these states was who, with the assistance of the Arcadians, 
most ratpfptmle. • obliged ibis rebellious anfiy to surrender at 

OLQ Phene, the march to Amttracia, the discretion; and, in obedience to the decree 
**B*iMcreof Elis.] Aru orator docs not al-, of the Amphictyons, put il to the sword* 

, Utefg pique himself on an exact adherence Tourreii, 
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* What is to he done ?’ not that they may 
do it, when informed, (for then they would 
be the best citizpns,) but to prevent the 
trouble of attending. It is my part,* how- 
ever, to declare what we are now to do. 

First, then, Athenians 1 be firmly persuad- 
ed of this : tha* Philip is committing hosti- 
lities a#4nst vie, and has really violated the 
peace : that heTvas the most implacable en- 
mitvtoJfiis whole city; to the ground on 
which tills city stands ; to the \ery gods »f 
this city ; (mav their vengeance fall upon 
him ’) but against our constitution Is his 
force principally directed; the destruction 
of this is, of all other things, the most im- 
mediate object of his secret schemes and ma- 
chinations. And there is, in some sort, a 
necessity that it should be so. Consider ; 
he aims at universal power ; and you he 
regards as the only persons to dispute his 
pretensions. He hath Jong injured you ^and 
of this he himself is fully conscious ; for tfee 
surest barriers of his other dominions are 
those places which lie hath taken from us: 
sti that if he sffould give up AtnphinpUs and 
Potidiea, he would hot think himself secure 
in Macedon. He is then sensible, both 
that he entertains designs against you, and 
that you perceive them ; and, as bethinks 
highly of your wisdom, he judges that you 
hold him in the abhorrence he deserves. To 

* these things (ar.d these of such importance) 
add, that lie is perfectly convinced, that al- 
though Inhere master of all other places, 
yet it is impossible for him to be secure, 
while your popular government subsists : 
but that if any accident should happen to 
him, (and every man is subject to many,) all 
those who now submit to force would seize 
the opportunity, and fly to you for protec- 
tion : for you are not naturally disposed to 
grasp at power, or to usurp dominion ; but 
to prevent usurpation, to wrest their unjust 
acquisitions from the hands of others, to 
curb the violence of ambition, and to pre- 
serve the liberty of mankind, is your pecu- 
liar excellence. And therefore it is with 
regret he sees, in that freedom you emoy, a 
spy upon the incidents of his fortune: nor 
is this his reasoning weak or trivial. First, 
then, lie is on this account to be i£&ardal 
as the implacable enemy of our free and po- 
pulaff-onstilution. In the next place, we 
should be fully persuaded that all those 
thing# which now employ him, all that he 
is now projecting, he is projecting against 
tills flty. There can be none among you 
weak enough m imagine, that the desires of 
Philip are centred in thqpo paltry villages [1.] 
of Thrace ; (for what nanie else can we give 
to Drongilus, and Cabyie, and Mastira, and 
all those places now said to be in his posses- 
sion ?) that he endures the severity of toils 
and seasons? and exposes himself to the ut- 

9 most dangers for these ; and has no designs 
upon the ports, and the arsenals, and the 

a\ies, ana the silver-mines, and other re- 
venues? and toe situation, and the gl^ry of 
Athens, (which never may the conquest of 

[1.1 Those paltry villages, &c.] See the 
notes of tne oration on the State of the 
Chersonesus* p. 4U. 


• 

this city give to him or any otl¥r !) but 
will suiter us to enji% these: wiile, for 
those trifling hoards of gTain heftfimls in the 
cells of Thrace, he takes up lus winter- 
quarters in ail the horrors of a dungeon. It 
cannot be 1 Even in his march thither ho 
ha<l those in view ; these are the chief ob- 
jects of all his enterprises. 

Thus must we all think of him. And let 
us not oblige that man, who hath ever been 
our most faithful counsellor, to propose 
the war in form : that would He to seek a 
pretence to avoid it,Tiot to pursue the inte- 
rest of our country. To yourselves I ap- 
peal : i^after the first, or the second, or the 
third of Philip’s infractions of his treaty, 
(for there was a long succession of them,l 
any man had moved you to dltlare hostili- 
ties against him, and he had given the 
same assistance to the CardUns, as now, 
when no such motion came from any Athe- 
nian, would not that man have been torn 
to pieces ? would you not have cried out, 
with or# xpke, that it was this which made 
him ally to the Cardians 7 Do not then seek 
for some person whom you may hate for 
Philip's faults, whom you may expose to 
the fury of his hirelings. When your de- 
cree for war h^:h once passed, let there be 
no dispute, whether if ought or ought not 
to have l^en undertaken. Observe hi* 
manner in attacking you: imitate it in your 
opposition : supply those who are now op- 
posing him with money, and whatever else 
they want : raise your supplies ; prepare 
your forces, galUys, horse, transports, and 
all other necessaries of a war. At present 
your conduct must expose you to derision * 
Nay, 1 call the powers to witness, that 
you are acting aS if Philip’s wishes were to 
direct you. Opportunities escape you; 
your treasures are wasted; you shift the 
weight of public business upon others; 
break into passion; criminate each other. 

I shall now shew whence these disorders 
have pvpceeaed, and point out the remedy. 

You have nevCT, Athenians ! nrnMe the 
necessary dispositions in your afiairs, or 
armed yourselves in time, but have been 
^ver led by everts. Then, wlu^i it proves 
t*o late To act, you lay 4 own your arms. 
If another incident alarms ygu, yohr pre- 
parations 9ro resumed, anti all Is tumult 
and confusion. But this is not the way. 
k is impossible ever to secuft the least suc- 
cess by occasional detachments. No:#«ii 
must raise a regular army, provide for itt. 
subsistence, appoint state-treasurers, and 
guard the public money with the strictest 
attention : oblige those treasurers to answer 
for the sums exneiMed, and your general 
for his conduct in the field: and let this 
general have no pretence [2.] to sail to any 
other place, or engage in any other enter- 
prise, than those prescribed. Let these he 
your measures, these your resolutions > and 
you will compel Philip to live in the real 
observance of a:» equitable peace, and 
confine himself to his owl? Ufrfcory, or you 

‘1 

[2.] Have no pretence* dec.] See note on 
rffl. 1. g. C. 
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"Will en^'^e him upon equal terms. And but upon occasions like this, when the drn- 
perhapsi Athenians* perhaps, as you no 1 * per is actually present ; nor in time of dis- 

*k, f What is Philip doing ? whithei is he engagement, no you ever think of consult- 
TOarching?’ so there may come a time when ing: out while he is preparing to distress 
he will be solicitous to know whither our you, instead of making liKe preparations, 
forces have directed their march, and where and providing for your defence, you are 
thev axe to appear. sunk in Inactivity : and if any one attempts 

If it be objected, that these measures will to rouse you, he feels yqur resentment, 

be attended with great expense, and man But when advice is leceived that home place 
tolls and perplexities, 1 confess it. (It i is lost, or invested, then you atfyid, then 
necessary, absolutely necessary, that a wa you prepare. The proper season for at- 
should be attended wjfh many disagreeable tending anil consulting, was then, when 

circumstances.) But let us cousldcr wh.v you itrused; now, when you are prevailed 

consequences must attend the state, if we upon to hear, you should be acting, and 

refuse to take this course; and it will ap- applying vour preparations. And by this 

pear that we shall really be gainers bv supineness is your conduct dihtinguished 
seasonable performance of oui duty. Sup- from that of all other nations : they usually 
pose some gwi should lie our surety, (for no deliberate before e\ ents : your consultations 

mortal could be depended on in ah affaii ol follow them. There is hut one course 

such moment,) that, although you arequiti left, which should long since Inn e been pur- 

lnactive and insensible, yet he will not ai sued; hut still may be of sen u c Tins I 

1 last lead his armies hither; still it would lie si all lay befoie you. 

ignominious. It would (I call every } ower There is nothing which the state is more 
of Heaven to witness') lie lieneifth you, concerned to procure on this occasion than 
beneath the dignity of your state, beneath money,. And some very fa *mn able oppor- 
the glory of your ancestors, to abandon all tumties present themseikes, whit h, if wisely 
the rest of Greece to slavery, for the sake of impiov ed, may possibly supply oui demands, 
private ease. I, for my part, would rather In the first place, they whom the king le- 
die, than propose sych a aonduct: If, how- gaidsjl.J as his faithful and strenuous ad- 
ever, there be any other person torerom- heients .are the implacable enemies of Phi- 
niend it to you, be it so/, make no opposi- lip, ypd actually in arms against him. Then 
tion; abandon all affairs; but if therein’ the man who was [ 2 . J Philip’s assMant and*' 
no one of this opinion; if, on the contrary, counsellor In all his designs against the 
we all foresee, that the farther this man is Icing, hath been lately seized, & that tits 
suffered to extend his conquests, the more King will be infoinied of his practices, ijpt 
dangerous and powerful Wmy we must by our accusations, to which he might sup- 
find in him ; why Is our duty evaded > why ,»ose our private interest prompted us, hut 
• do we delay ? or when will we lie disposed bv theveiy agent and concilium of them, 
to exert ourselves, Athenians? Must some 'l 4 his will gi\o weight to your rwrtions; 
necessity press us ? What one may call the and there will lie nothing lelt for vour ini- 
necessity of freemen not only presseth us listers to luge, but what the king will 
now? but hath Jong since been felt ; that of glad 1 ^attend to; that we should unite to 
slaves, it is to be wished may never aji- chastise the man who hath injured us 
proach us. How do these differ ? To free- equally ; that Philip will he much more for- 
mer the most urgent necessity^ dishonour; miiiable to the king, if his first attack be 
a greater cannot, 1 thn^, be assigned : to made on us; for that, if he should be per- 
slaves, stripes and tortures. Far lie thi< niitted to gam any advantage here, he will 
from us! It ought not to be mentioned ! hen march against him free from ail ap- 
And now, the neglect of those things, t prehensions. For all these reasons, 1 think 
"Which your lives and fortunes should be you sluiu Id send ambassadors to treat with 
devoted, it nfust Ik 1 confessed is by no 4)10 king ; and lay aside those idle prejudices, 
fneani iu8fcf,ali!e: far from iy some pre- which have so often been injurious b> your 
tence, however, may be alleged in its ex- interests; « that he is a barbarian, oitf colli- 
de. But to refuse even to listen to tha;e non enemy, and the like.* For my own 
things which demand your utmost atten- wrt, when 1 find a man apprehend dan- 
tioli, which are 01 tfte greatest moment to ger from a prince, whose residence” is in 
be fully considered, this deserves the most Susa and Ecbatana, and immouncntg him 
fevere censure. And yet you never attend, the enemy of our state, who fouuerly rees- 

[ 1.3 They whom tl^ king regards, &c.] 11 confidence \«th ’PhiiipT Mentor, the 

Hetprobably means the Thebans, who had thodian, general of the Persian army, 
given Ochua powerful assistance in the siege drew him to an interview by feigned pro- 
of Pelusium ;jttd who were now much pro- mises, where he seized him, and sent him 
voked at Pgflgb, on account of Echinus, chains to Ockus. Instead of avapnu(rrtn H . 
Which he h*i token from them. Tour veil, some copies have uvaaTruc-ruv, brought* 
[ 2 .j ThrtggfA who was, &c.] As Philip back ; in which case it must be undeutood 
tomm already projected an expedi- >f Memnon or Artabazus, two rebellious aa- 
tian i 5 WB 6 p Ia » wit " op* 11 arms rapt, who had taken refuse in Philip's 

all of Persia, and held so- ourt, but, by the mediation of Mentor, 

cret ’ Intelligence with the rebel satraps, were reconciled to the king of Persia. Ul- 
jHermias, the tyrant of Artana, a city* of 1 pum. Tuurreil. 

Myti*, was of this number 1 and, had been J 
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tablished its power, [1.] and but now made ring some things both in behalf of tllj poof 
us smli tonsidurable oilers, (if you re- [3. J against the rich, and flff the rich against 
jetted them, that was no fault of his,) and the necessitous; if we first banishsthlJiie in- 
yet speaking in another strain of one wljp is vectives, unjustly thrown out against the 
at our gates, wh<fis extending his conquests theatrical funds ; and those fears, Unit such 
in the very bfcart of Greece, the plunderer an appointment cannot subsist without some 
of the Greeks, Lam astonished: and re- dismal consequences; an appointment which, 
gard that man, vtfioevcr he is, as dangerous, above all others,' may be most conducive 
who doth not nee^Unger in Philip. t*> our interests, and give the greatest strength 

There isjunother affair, wherein the pub- to the whole community, 
lie hath peen injured, which hath been at-, Attend then, while I first plead for those 
tacked m<wt unjustly and indecently ; which who are thought necessitous. Tflbre was a 
is the constant pretence of those who refuse time, not long since, VThen the state could 
to perform their duty to the state *, to which not raise more than one hundred and thirty 
you will find the blame of every omission, talents ; [4] and yet none of those who wera 
which every man is guilty of, constantly to command, or to contribute to the equlp- 
transferred. I cannot speak of it without ment of a galley, ever had recourse to tne 
great apprehensions. Yet i will sneak: for pretence or poverty to be exempted from 
I think 1 can serve my country, by advaa- their duty ; but vessels were sent out, mo* 

[1.] Who formerly re-established its pow- plainly betray a consciousness of his being 
?r. | That is, when Conon, by the assist- I inconsistent with his former sentiments, 
ante of Artaxerxes Mnemon, beat the La-" How far he may be excused by the supposed 
cedoiuonian Heel at Cm do: ‘ necessity tg yielding to the violent preposses- 

the liberty and splendour of his country. sions of the people, and giving up a favour- 
[2.] And but now r^acle us, &o.j /frtax- ltc point, 1 cannot pretend to determine, 
erxts Ochus, in order to i educe Egypt, But it certainly is not very honourable to 
wh«h had revolted from him, solicited sue- Demosthenes, to suppose, (with Ulpian,} 
cours from the principal cities of Greece, that his former opposition was merely per- 
Aigns and Thebes consented; but from sonal ; and that tne deathtif Eubulu% now 
Athens and Lacedemon lie could wbtain put an end to it. 

.only vain professions of friendship, ♦le [4.] The state couAl not raise more than 
hail, without doubt, ottered large aclvan- one hundred and thirty talents.] We must 
tages to suchpeoplc as would concur with understand this of those revenues raised out 
hilff. DemdSmencs hero insinuates an ac- of Attica only; for the contributions of the 
cusation of the imprudence of Athens, in allies, according to tfce taxation of Aristides, 
rejecting these otters. Tourreih amounted to four hundred and sixty talents 

[3.J Some things both m behalf of the annually, and Pericles raised them yet higher, 
or, &c.] The theatrical distributions af- In order to know the real value of their re- 
ded a perpetual occasion of public con- venues, we should amslder the prices of 
tests between the several orders of the state, things. In the time of Solon, an ox wax 
The poor were ever dissatisfied that, (he rich sold at Athens for five drachma?, as we leagn 
citizens shaied the largesses, which they #on- from Plutarch, in the Life of Solon. A hog 
sidered as their own peculiar right : and the I in the time of Aristophanes was worth three 
rich tieheld with impatience the dissipation 1 drachma', as appears from one of his come- 
of the public funds, which threw the whole dies, called thCTeace.’ Olivet. 
weight of the supplies on them. But there A drachma, according to Arbuthnot, Ira* 
was still a greater cause of complaint. The equal to 7id. of our money. A hundred 
revenues of the state were always sufficient j drachma* made a t mina, or 31. is. *Jd. We 
to deftay the immense expenses ot leasts 'may also, from the &ime author, add to the 
and entertainments. And, m this case, s(*ne foregoing mite these particulars. *In the 
factious leader, who was willing to gain po- i Jlme of Solon, corn was reckqjjgd at a 
pulanty^vould propose to tax the rich; or, J drachma the midimnus, or 4s. \ fi. per quar- 
perhaps, by some infamous calumnies, would , ter. In the time of Demosthenes it wa* 
raise a prosecution, which would bring in , mud*l higher, ut five drachm* die medim- 
a large pecuniary fine. The rich, it may be j nus, which makes it; 11. 2s. 7&L pe% quarter.^ 
imagine^ were alarmed at such proceed- In Solon’s time, the price of a sheep was 7J<i. 
ings: they invciglwd loudly against the au- A soldier’s daily pay*was a drachma. The 
thors of theifl, and sometimes ventured to yearly salary of a common schoolmaster at 
accuse them in form, and* bring them to j Athens was a mina. In the early times of 
trial. When their baseness ana evil desigus ' the republic, five hundred drachma* were 
were publickly excised, the people were thought a competent fortune for a gentle- 
ashamed to avow then intentions of sup- woman, 10/. 2s. lit. To Aristides’s two 
porting such flagrant injustice. Their cla- daughteis, the Athenians gave three thou- 
n\0iis were loud against the pePson accused. ! sand drachm*, 5)6/. 17*. 2d. The arts and 
But as in all judicial processes they gave ' sciences were rated very high ; and though, 
their vole by ballot, they then had an op- ( the price of a seat in the theatre was no 
portumty q£ saving their friend. more than two oboli,or 2}d.,yet the per- 

All that tne orator here says in defend I formers were rewarded rJlagn’Jicently. 
of the theatrical appointments, is expressed I When Ajri«-b;eus sang in the theatre of 
with a caution and reserve quite opjlbsite to Athens, his pay per diem was a talent* ,• 
his usual openno»s and freedom ; and which I * 
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ney wa^supplfed, and none of our affairs 
neglect^*. After tHU (thanks to fortune^) 
our revenues were considerably improved } 
and instead of one hundred, rose to four 
hundred talents ; and this without any loss 
to the wealthy citizens, but rather with ad- 
vantage i for twey share thenublie affluence, 
Mid justly share it. Why then do we re- 
proach each other ? why have we recourse to < 
such pretences, to be exempted from out 
duty ? uiilags we envy the poor that supply 
with which fortune hflth favoured them. I 
do not, and I think no one should blame 
them : for in private families I do not find 
the young so devoid of respect to*fears, or 
indeed any one so unreasonable and absurd, 
as to refuse to do his duty, unless all others 
do quite as touch : such perverseness would 
render a man obnoxious to the laws against 
undutiful children; for to nothing are we 
more inviolably bound, than to a just and 
cheerful discharge of that debt, in which 
both nature and the laws engage us to our pa- 
rents. And as we, each of us, havi^our par- 
ticular parents, so all our citizens are to be 
esteemed the common parents of the state : 
and therefore, instead of depriving them of 
what the state bestows, we ought, if there 
were not this precision, oto find out some 
other means of supplying their necessities. I f 
the rich proceed upon these principles, they 
will* act agreeably, not to justice only, but 
to good policy, for to rob some men of their 
necessary subsistence, is to raise a number 
of enemies to the commonwealth. 

To men of lower Tortifnes 1 give this ad- 
vice; that they should remove those griev- 
ances of which the wealthier members com- 
plain so loudly and so justly, (for I now pro- 
ceed in the manner I proposed, and shall not 
scruple to offer such truths as may be fa- 
vourable to the Tich.) Look out, not 
through Athens only, but every other state, 
and, in my opinion, you will not find a man 
of so cruel, so inhuman a deposition, as to 
coiqplain, when he segj poor met#, men who 
even want the necessaries of life, receiving 
those appointments. Where then lies the 
difficulty? whence this animosity? When 
they bepold certain [l*j persqps charging 
private fortunes with those demands v**ucrL 
were usi* ’Av^mswered by the public ; whetv 
they behold the proposer of this imme- 
diately ilsityr in your esteem, and (as far as 
your protection can make him) immortal ; 
t hen thert find* your private votes entirely 
different from your public clamours ; then 
it is that their indignation is raised ; for 
justice requires, Athenians ! that the advan- 
tages of society should be shared by all its 
members. The rich should have their lives 
and. fortunes well secured ; that so, when any 
danger threatens their country, their opu- 
lence may be applied to its defence. Other I 
citizens should regard the public treasure I 
it really is, the property of all, and be con- ' 
tent jwth their just portion ; but should [ 
esteem all pirate fortunes as the inviolable 

p .] When they behold certain, fee.] Sec 
note on the preceding page. „ 

ffcl If then, from the variety, &c.] See 


right of their possessors. Thus a small state 
rises to greatness, a great one preserves" its 
power. 

Birt it may be said, that possibly these are 
the duties of our several 6 tizens ; yet that 
they may be performed agreeabJ y to the laws, 

some regulations must first be made The 

causes of our present disorders are many m 
number, and of long cormnuanCe. Grant 
me your attention, and 1 shall trane them to 
their origin. V 

You nave departed, Athenians! from 
tliat plan of government which vour ances- 
tors laid down. Y ou arc persuaded liy your 
leaders, that to lie the first among the Greeks, 
to keep up your forces ready to redress the 
injured, is an unnecessary and vain expense, 
You are taught to think, that to lie down 
in indolence, to be free from public cares, 
to abandon all your interests one by one, a 
prey to the v igilance and craft of others, is 

K ) be perfectly secure, and surprisingly 
appy. By these means, the station which 
you should have maintained is now seized 
by another, and he is beeom » the successful, 
the m'tghty poten rate.*. And what else could 
have been expet ted ? For as the Lacedemo- 
nians were unfortunate, the Thebans en- 
gaged in the Phocigpi war, ami we quite 
insensible ; he had nO competitor for a prize 
so nobte, so great, so illustrious, which for 
a Mug time engaged the most considerable 
states of Greece in the severest contests. 
Thus is he become formidable, strengthened 
by alliances, and attended bf^his arm its; 
while all the Greeks are Involved in m> many 
and so great difficulties, that it is haul to 
say where they may find resources. But of 
all the dangers of the several states, none 
are so dreadful as those which threaten ours ; 
not only because Philip’s designs aim prin- 
cipally at us, but because we, of all others, 
have been most regardless of our interests. 

If, then, from the variety [h] of mer- 
chandizes and plenty of provisions, you 
flatter yourselves that the state is not in 
danger, you judge unworthily and falsely. 
Hence we might determine whether our 
markets were well or ill supplied : but the 
strength of that state, which is regarded by 
all«vho aim at the sovereignty of Greece as 
the sole obstacle to their designs, the well- 
known guardian of liberty, is nottburely to 
lie judged of by its vendibles. No: we 
should inquire whether it be secy re of the 
affections of its allies ; whether it be power- 
ful hi arms. These are the points to be 
considered: and in thesi, Instead of being 
well provided, you are totally "deficient. To 
be assured ofytWTs, you need but attend to 
the following consideration. At what time 
have the affairs of Greece been in the great- 
est confusion? 1 believe It will not he af- 
firmed, that tt they have ever been In greater 
than at present. For in former times Gref ;e 
was always divided into two parties; that 
of the Lacedemonians, and ours. * All the 
several states adhered to one orlhe other of 
— . 

note on the oration on the State of the 
Chersonesus, p. 41. 
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thesA The King, while he had no alliances 
here, was equally suspected by all. Uy es- 
pousing the cause of tne vanquished, [1.1 he 
gained some credit, until he restored tllern 
to the same iegree of power with their 
adversaries; after that, he became no less 
hated [2.T by those whom he had saved, 
than by those ilhom he had constantly 
opposed. Hut now, in the first place, the 
King lives Jn amity with all the Greeks, (in- J 
deed wlthiut some Immediate reformation" 
in our conduct, we must lie excepted.) In 
the next place there are several cities which 
affect the characters of guardians and pro- 
tectors. They are all possessed with a strong 
passsion for pre-eminence ; and some' of 
them (to their shame !) desert, and envy, 
and distrust each other. In a word, the 
Argians, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemo- 
nians, Arcadians, and Athenians, have all 
erected themselves into so many distinct 
sovereignties. But among all these parties;* 
all these governing states, into which Greece 
is broken, there** not one (it I may speak 
freely) to whose councils [3.J fewer Grecian 
affairs are submitted, xhan to ours : and no 
wonder; when neither love, nor confidence, 
nor feai, can induce any people to apidy to 
you. it is not one single cause that liath 
effected this, (in that case, the remedy were 
• ei*sy ;) but many faults, of various natures 
ami of long continuance. Without entering 
into a particular detail, I shall mention one 
intvhich thCj*all centre:— but 1 must first 
entaeat you not to be offended, if 1 speak 
some bold truths without reserve. 

Every opportunity which might have been 
improved to your advantage hath been sold. 
The ease and supineness m which you are 
indulged have disarmed your resentment 
against the traitors; and thus others are 
suffered to possess your honours. — B»jt, at 

{ iresent, 1 shall take notice only of what re- 
ates to Philip, If he lie mentioned, im- 
mediately there is one ready to start up, 
and cry, ‘We should not act inconsider- 
ately ; we should not involve ourselves in a 
war.’ And then he is sure not to forget the 
great happiness of living in peace, the mis- 

[1.] By espousing the cause of the* van- 
quished &c.J Lacedemon first entered into 
an alliance with Darius Nothus, by the 
mediation of Tissapherncs ; which enabled 
Lysande? to conquer Athens. Conon ob- 
tained Jrom Artaxerxes Mnemon the suc- 
cours necessary l* revenge his country, ami 
to re-establifh it. And it was with reason 
that the kings of Persia attended to the 
preservation of a due balance between the 
Grecian states, lest the prevailing power 
might turn its thoughts to Asia, and attempt 
an invasion there. Tourreil. 

*[20 He became no less hatid, Ac.] Lace- 
demon had no sooner subjected the Athe- 
nians, Sy the help of Darius, but she ravaged 
the Persian provinces in Asia Minor, and 
joined with the rebellious satraps. Am? as 
soon as the Athenians were delivered by 
Artaxerxes from the Spartan y*>ke, they 
espoused the quarrel of Evagoras, who had 
revolted from Artaxerxes, and usurped a 


fortune of being loaded with the ^nainto- 
nance of a large army, the evil^dqpgns of 
some persons against our treasures; with 
others of the like momentous truths. 

But these exhortations to peace should 
not be addressed to you: your conduct la 
but too pacific: let them rather be addressed 
to him who is in arms. If he can be fire* 
vailed on, there will be no difficulty on your 
part. Then it cannot be thought a mis- 
fortune to provide for our secu^pty at the 
expense of some parts of our possessions: 
the consequences that must aTise, if this 
provision be neglected, rather deserve that 
name. /Jnd as to the plundering of your 
treasury', tills must be prevented, by find- 
ing some effectual means to guard it ; not 
by neglecting your interests. Nor can I 
but express the utmost indignation, when 
I find some of you complaining that your 
treasures are plundered, though it be in your 
power to secure them, and to punish the 
guilty ; ami yet looking on with indifference, 
while Pinup is plundering every part of 
Greece successively: and this, that he may 
at last destroy you. 

And what can be the reason, Athenians ! 
that when Philip is guilty of spell manifest 
violations of justice, when he is actually 
seizing our cities, vet none of these nlen will 
acknowledge that he acts unjustly, or com- 
mits hostilities; but assert, that they who 
rouse you from your insensibility, and urge 
you to oppose these outrages, arc involving 
you hi war ? This is the reason : that what- 
ever accidents raaf happen in the course of 
the war, (and there is a necessity, a melan- 
choly necessity, that war should be attended 
with many accidents,) they may lay the 
whole blame upon your best and most faith- 
ful counsellors. They know, that if with 
a steady and unanimous resolution you*op- 
pose the insolent invader, he must be con- 
quered and they deprived of a master, 
whose pay wa# ever ready. But if the first 
unhappy Occident fialls you off' to private 
trials and prosecutions, they need but ap- 
pear as accusers, and two great points are 
secured; your favour, ana Philip’s gold: 

grdlt part of the kingdom of**Cyprus. Bene- 
fits could nqf bind these st^j&ii* Interest 
alofie formed their engagements, and interest 
di jiplved them. The picture ftere exhibited 
of the conduct of the Greeks towards the 
kings of Persia, ii^by no m&ms flatteringjMn 
point of morals. |But it is not in ancient 
times only that we find morals must be 
silent, when politics speak. Tourreil. 

f 3.] To whose councils, Ac.} The ruling 
states of Greece a&bunted it their greatest 
glory to see and hear a number of ambas- 
sadors in their assemblies, soliciting their 
protection and alliance. Tlie conquest* 
which Philip made in Thrace had put an 
end to many applications of this sort, which 
had formerly been addressed to the Athe- 
nians. And their* indolence made people 
decline any engagements with tl ytn. Foreign- 
ers vrer^persuatlod, that they who were insen- 
sible* to their own interests, were not likely 
to grant thy due attention to those of others* 
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while jpu discharge the vengeance due tc 
their perfidy against 9 your faithful speakers, 
These are meir hopes ; these the grounds o 
their complaints, that certain persons an 
involving you in war. For my own part, 
this I know perfectly, that although it hath 
never been proposed by any Athenian to de- 
clare war, yet Philip hath seized many 01 
our territories, and but just now sent sue 
cours to the Carillons. But if we will per- 
suade our sieves, that he is not committing 
howilitieq, fie would be the most senseless 01 
mortals, should he attempt to undeceive us : 
for when they who have received the injury 
deny it, must the offender prove h^ guilt? 
But when he marches directly hither, what 
shall we then say ? He will still deny that 
he is at war frith us, (as he did to the people 
of Oreum, until his forces were in the heart 
of their dominions; as he did to those of 
Pherir, until he was upon the point of storm- 
ing their walls ; as he did to tne Olynthians, 
until he appeared In thejr territories at the 
head of an army.) Shall we #4fh say, 
that they who urge us to defend our coun- 
' try are involving us in war ? if so we must 
be slaves. There is no medium ! Nor 
is your danger the same with that of 
other states. Phil in’s design is not to en- 
slave, but to extirpate, Athens. He knows, 
that a state like yours, a/'cuxto*ned to com- 
mand, will not, or, if it were inclined, can- 
not, submit to slavery : he knows, that if 
you have an opportunity, you can give him 
more disturbance than any other people : 
and therefore if ever he conquer* us, we may 
be sure of finding no degree of mercy. 

« Since, then, you are engaged in defence 
of all that is dear to you* apply to the great 
work with an attention equal to the import- 
ance of it ; let the wretches who have openly 
sold themselves to this man, be the objects 
of your abhorrence ; let them meet with the 
utmost severity of public justice. For you 
will not, you cannot conquer^your foreign 
enemies, until you have punished tCosc that 
lurk within your walls. No ; they will ever 
prove so many obstacles to impede our pro- 
gress, and to give our enemies the supe- 
riority. r ' t 

And what cairbe the reason that he treats 
you with «Kf.4jence, (for I cannot call his 
present conduct by another name;) that he 
utters menace^ against you, while he at lea, t 
condescends to dissemble witli other people, 
zmdbto gain tneir flonffcleiu* by good oHices ? 
Thus, by heaping favour^ upon the Thes- 
salians, he lea them insensibly into their 
present slavery. It is not possible to enu- 
merate all the various artifices he practised 
against the wretclien Olynthians, (such, 
among others, was the putting them in pos- 
session of Potidaea.) In his late transactions 
with the Thebans, he enticed them to Ills 
y, by yielding Beeotia to them, and by 

l_ig them from a tedious and distressing 

war* Atod thus, after receiving their several 

t , w >_ .. 

[l.lTp -for. TspeakT " Aritodemus •] He 
“iressian a player ; and wai#me of 
Ubas&adors which the Athenians 
‘to the court of Macedoy, to treat 


se people 

suffered calamities but loo well Known to 
all; others must submit to whatever may 
befall them. What you yourselves have 
formerly lost, 1 shall not meiUion; but in 
the very treaty of peace, in how many in- 
stances nave we been deceived ? how have 
we been despoiled ? Did iwe net give up 
Phocis and the Straits? Did we npt lose our 
Thracian dominions, DoriscumftSerrium, 
And even our ally Cersobleptes ? Is\ienotin 
l>ossession of Cardin ? and doth he not now 
avow his usurpation ? Whence is it, then, 
that his behaviour towards you is so differ- 
ent from that towards others ? Because, of 
ail the Gietian states, ours is the only onj» 
In which harangues in favour of enemies 
are pronounced with impunity; and the 
venal wretch may utter hw falsehoods with 
security, even while you are losing your 
dominions. It was not safe to speak for 
Vhilip at Olvnthus, until the* people had 
been gained by Pot id tea. Tn Thessaly, it 
was not safe to speak for Philip, until that 

a do, had been gained by the expulsion 
heir tyrants, and bl being reinstated 
he council of Amphictyons. Nor could 
t have been safely attempted at Thebes, 
until lie had given them up Boeotia, and ex- 
term inafed tne Phodans. But at Alliens, 
withnuCthe least danger, may Philip be de- 
fended, although he hath deprived us of 
Amphipohs and the territory of Cardin; 
ilthough he threatens our (it^iy his fo> 
ifuatious in Euboea ; although he is ppw 
matching to Byzantium. Hence some of 
his advocates have risen from penury to 
affluence, from obscurity and contempt to 
honour and eminence; while, on the other 
land, you have sunk from glory to disgrace, 
rum wealth to poverty ; for the riches of a 
date [ take to lie the numlier, fidelity, and 
affection of its allies; in all which you are 
lotoriously deficient. And by your total 
nsenslbility, while your affairs are thus fall- 
ing into rum, he is become successful, great, 
md formidable to all the Greeks, to all the 
larbarians; and you, deserted and inion- 
dderable ; sumptuous indeed in your mar- 
kets, but in every thing relating to military 
»ower, ridiculous. 

There are some orators, I find, wfuj view 
our interests and their own in a quite dif- 
erent light. To you they urge the necessity 
>f continuing quiet, whatever injuries you 
ire exposed to ; they thcnislves find this im- 
possible, though no one off ers them tfte least 
njury. To you 1 speak, Aristodemus ! [].} 
Suppose a person giould, without severity, 
sk you this cf&estion : ‘How is it, that 
ou, who are sensible (for it is a well-known 
ruth) that the life of private men is serene 
uui easy, and free from danger; that of 
tatesmen, invidious and insecure, subject, 
o daily contests and disquiets; should yeP 
refer the life encompassed with dangers, to 
hat of peace and disengagement?’ What 

ibotit the peace. At his return Demosthenes 
iroposed a, deci ee for crowning this very man 
or his good services, whom hqheie inveighs 
against with so much bitterness* 
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coulfV you say ? Suppose we admit the truth 
of the very best answer you could make, 
'that you were prompted by a desire of 
honour and renowti hit possible, that vhu, 
who engaged iii such painful undertakings, 

sake of these, shoiftd advise the'state to give 
them up mr easft and indulgence? You 
cannot surqjy say, that it was incumbent 
upon yon.jo maintain a degree of eminence 
in the city! and that the city was not con- 
cerned to maintain her eminence in Greece ! 
Nor do I sec how the public safely requires 
that we should confine ourselves to our own 
concerns, and >el, that an officious intrusion 
into those of others should be necessary for 
your safety. On the contrary, you are in- 
volving yourself in the greatest dangers, by 
being umict tssarily assiduous; and the city 
by being quite inactive. ‘ But then you 
have an illustrious reputation, derived from 
your family, which it would be shamefuH 
not to support; .hile on the contrary, 
nothing has bqpn transmitted from nur 
fathers, but obscurity and meanness.’ /This 
is equally false. Yourfather was like you, 
and therefore base and infamous. To the 
honour of our ancestors, let all Ciieere pear 
witness ; twice rescued, i_l.] by their valour, 
from the greatest dangers. ^ 

Then* aie persons, then, who do not act 
with the same firmness and integrity, in flic 
conduct of their own affairs and those of 
the*statc. 1 . mot this the ease, when some 

0*1 Twice Tescucd, &c. ] First, at Mara- 
thon", and atierwaid at Salanus. Donates 
mentions a third time, when they deli \ered 
Greece from the Spartan yoke. Demos- 
them? (frequently speaks of tiiis in the 


of, them, after escapinpkfrom pristA, have 
raised themselves so high, as to furf^t their 
former condition 5 and yet have reduced a 
state, whose pre-eminence in Greece was but 
now universally acknowledged, to the lowest 
degree of infamy and meanings ?— I could 
say more on these and other points, but I 
forbear : for it is not want or good coun 
sel that now distresses, or ever hath dis 
tressed you. But when your true interests 
have been laid liefore you, an tf that you 
have been unanimous dn your approbation, 
you can, with equal patience, attend to 
those who endeavour to discredit, to over 
throw aL* that hath been advanced. Not 
that you are ignorant of their characters, 
(for you can, at first glance, , distinguish 
the hireling and agent of Philip from the 
[ true patriot;) but that, by impeaching 
I your faithful friends, and by turning the 
1 whole affair into ridicule and invective, you 
'hiay find a pretence for a general neglect of 
your dut>L 

You have now heard truths of the highest 
t moment, urged with all freedom, simplicity, 
and zeal. You have heard a speech not filled 
with flattery, danger, and deceit ; calculated 
to bring gold to the speaker, ami to reduce 
the btatclnto the (lower mf its enemies. It 
remains, therefore, that the whole tenour of 
your c. uiuctHie refinrmedl if not, that ut- 
ter desolation, which will be found in your 
affairs, mus* be imputed wholly to your- 
selves. 

| highest termsfbu?There rather chooses to 
1 lessen the glory of his country, than to re- 
| call an event which reflected on the Lacedo 
| monians, now iu ^alliance with Athens, 

I 'lourrexl. 


THE TWELFTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP: 

*~nmmon1y called the Oration on the Letter. 

rnoxotmcKD ix thk archonsmip ok theophrartob, Aie yeah aftkk tujk 
KOREOflING On/tfTION. * . * 

> * 

• To WHICH IS PREFIXED PHILIP’S LETTER TO *THK ATH E X I Alt tlf** 


* INTRODUCTION. 

The f owner oration inspired the Athe- 
nians with the rtlnlut ion to send sue, ours 
to all the cities that were threatened by 
Philip’s arms ; and their KrsJ step was to 
despatch to the Hellespont a convoy with 
provisions ; which weighed anchor iu view 
tof Selymbria, a t ity or the Propontis, then 
besieged by the fjiacedomam, and was there 
sdtled by Amyntas, Philip’s admiral. The 
shins were demanded by the Athenians, 
and retried by Philip, but with declara- 
tions sufficiently alarming. 

The obstinate walour of the Perintliians 
had forced Philip to turn the siege into a 
blockade. He marched oft with a consider- 
able body of lib army, to attack other 


1 plates ; and made an incursion Into the te> 
ritoriesof Byzan’ivm, The Byzantines slie| 

1 themselves up 111 - t„eir city, and dea* 
j patched one of tnr’’ citizens to Athens, to 
1 desire the assistant of that state; who, 
with some difficulty, prevailed to have a 
fleet of forty ships sent but, under the com- 
mand of Chares. 

As this general had not the same reputa- 
tion in other places as at Athens, the cities 
by which he was to pass refused to receive 
him : so that he was obliged to wander for 
some time along the coasts, extorting con- 
tributions from theiAthcnian allies ; 
pised by the enemy, and suffpecfid by che 
whole wfrld. He appeared at mst before 
Byzantium ; where he met with the same* 
mortifying treatment as in other places. 
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nod w*0 refused admission : and shortly af- 
ter wasrde^eated by 'Amyntas in a naval en- 
gagement, in which a considerable part of 
his fleet was either sunk or taken. 

Philip had for some time perceived, that, 
sooner or later, be must inevitably came to 
a rupture with the Athenians. His parti- 
sans were no longer able to lull them into, 
security. Their opfiosltions to his designs/ 
however imperfect and ineffectual, were yet 
sufficient » « alarm him. He therefore de- 
termined to endeavour to abate that spirit 
which now began to break through their in- 
veterate Indolence; and for this purpose 
sent them a letter, in which, witfc the ut- 
most art, he laid open the causes of com- 
plain^ he had against them, and threatened 
them with reprisals. This letter was not 
received at Athens till after the news of 
Chares’s defeat. 

Philip had now laid siege to Byzantium ; 
and exerted all his efforts to make himself 
master of that city. On the other hand the 
Athenians were disheartened by thMfl success 
of their commander, and began to repent of 
having sent any succours; when Phonon, 
who always assumed the liberty of speaking 
his sentiments freely, assured them that, 
for once, they themselves liad not been in 
fault but that their general only was to 
blame. He was immediately desired to take 
on himself the charge of relieving Byzan- 
tium ; and set sail with a numerous body of 
forces. He was received with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy; and his whole con- 
duct expressed the utmost wisdom and mo- 
deration. Nor was his valour less conspi- 
cuous: he sustained inanj assaults with an 
intrepidity worthy of tjae early ages of the 
commonwealth ; and at last obliged Philip 
to raise the siege. 

Phocion then departed amidst the general 
acclamations of the people whom he had 
saved. He proceeded to the relief of the 
colonies of tne Chersonesus^wlto were ever 
exposed to the attacks,pf the Catalans. In 
his way he took some vessels laden with 
arms aiid provisions for the enemy ; and 
obliged the Macedonians, who had attempt- 
oil Sestof, to abandon their enterprise, and 
shut themselves, up in Cardia. * < 


And thus, after various expeditions high- 
ly honourable to himself and to his country, 
Phocion returned home, where he found 
the Athenians engaged in aodebato on Phi- 
lip’s letter ; on which occasion Demosthenes 
pronounced his last oration against Philip. 
To have answered the letter particularly, 
would have been very difficult : A,r though 
Athens had the better cause, yet pnany irre- 
gularities had really been committed ; which 
Thilip knew how to display in uneir full 
force. The orator therefore makes use of 
his art to extricate himself from the diffi- 
culty ; avoids all former discussions of facts ; 
and applies liimself at once to raise the live 
ly passions : affects to consider this lettoi as 
an open declaration of war; inflames tne 
imaginations of his hearers with this idea ; 
and speaks only of the means to support 
their arms against so powerful an enemy. 


PHILIP’S LETTER [VO TO THE 
ATHENIANS. 

Theophrastus, Arckon . — A. R. Philip. 21 — 
Olympiad. 110. An. 1. 

Philip, to the Senate and People of Athens, 
* greeting : 

As the emhasbies I have frequently sent; 
to enforce those oaths and declarations by 
which we stand engaged, hav**produced «so 
alteration in your conduct, 1 thought it ne- 
cessary thus to lay before you the sevanl 
particulars in which 1 thunk myself ag- 
grieved. Be not surprised at the length of 
this letter; for as I have many causes of 
complaint, it is necessary to explain them 
all distinctly. 

First then, when NIcias the herald [2.] 
wa* forcibly taken out of my own territory ; 
Instead of punishing the author of thus out- 
rage, as justice required, you added to hu 
wrongs, by keeping him ten months in pii- 
son: and the letters intiusted to him, by 
us, [3.3 you read publicly 111 your assembh . 
Again; when the ports of Thassus were 
opep [4.] to the Byzantine galleys, nay, to 
any pirates that pleased, you looked on with 


[l.].This letter is a master-piece in the 
original, rphas a majestic and a persu^w ve 
vivacity; a force and justness of reasoning 
rfkstained through /he whole ; a clear expo- 
sition of facto, and eacU followed by its na- 
tural consequence ; a delicate irony : in short 
a noble and concise style, made for kings 
who speak well, or have taste and discern- 
ment at least to make choice of those who 
can make them speak well. If Philip was 
himself the author of this letter, as it Is but 
just to believe, since we have no proof to 
the contrary, we may reasonably pronounce 
of him, as was said of Csesar, « that he 
wrote with that spirit with which he fought. 
Eastern ajdmo. dixit, Suo beilavit. Quint. 
Inst. 1. Ml* it: Tourreil. 

. £13 When Nietos the herald, dfc. Pro- 
u&bly he had been seized upon his joamey 
A&m Thrace to Macedon, by I^iopJthes, at 


the time of his in vailing Philip's 'f hracian 
dominions, as mentioned in the preface tu 
the oration on the State of the ChtVsoneaus. 
Tuurreil. 

[3.] And the letters intrusted to Him, by 
us, &c.3 The Athenians mined , by oiien- 
ing this packet, tg get some light into Phi- 
lip’s secret siViemes and practices against 
them. There were found in it some letters 
dirrected to Olympian, Philip’s queen, 
which they treated with a most scrupulous 
respect, ami 4ook care shevshould receive 
them in the same condition in which thry 
had been intercepted. Tourreil. - 

[4.J When the ports of Thassus were open, 
&t-3 The Athenians had engaged, by an 
article of their treaty, that tne Thasaians, 
who wero their subjects, should not receive 
any ships that committed piracies on the 
subjects or allies of Philip. This article had 
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indifference ; although our treaties express- 
ly say, that such proceedings shall be consi- 
dered as an actual declaration of war. About 
the same time it was that Dioplthes made a 
descent upon m^dom inions, carried off in 
chains the inhabitants of Crobyle and Tiris- 
tasis, [1.] ravage^ all the adjacent parts of 
Thrace, and at firngth proceeded to such a 

{ >itch of lawless violence, as to seize Ainphl- 
ochus, [2.J who went, in quality of an am- 
bassador to treat about the ransom ofJ 
prisoners* whom, after he had reduced him 
to the greatest diflicutles, he compelled to 
purchase his freedom, at the rate of nine 
talents. And this he did with the appro- 
bation of his state. Yet the violation of 
the sacred character of heralds and ambas- 
sadors is accounted, by all people, the height 
of impiety : nor have any expressed a deeper 
sense of this, than you yourselves : for 
when the Megareanshad put Anthemocritus 
to death, [.'ti the people proceeded so far as 
to exclude them from tne mysteries ; and*] 
erected [4.] a statue before tne gates, as a 
monument of their crime. And is not this 
shocking ; to be avoy^pdly guilty of th8 very 

not been strictly observed ; perhaps on ac- 
count of Philip’s own infidelity. Touveil. 

[1.] Crobyle and Tiristasis.] The first of 
these places is quite unknown. Tir^tasisis 
lilaced by Pliny in the Thracian Chersontsus. 
Touri eil. 

G r2.1 As to seize Amphiiochus-I It is im- 
msible to the honour of Diopithes, 
ut* by denying tlie fact; at least m the 
manner that Philip represents it. Tourreil. 

[,1.J For when the Megareans had put 
Anthemocritus to death, «Scc.j Philip, here, 
beats the Athenians with their ownweapons, 
and cites, very much to the purpose, the ex- 
ample of a memorable vengeance, which 
they had taken about an age before, upon 
the Megareans. They had accused this peo- 
ple of favouring a revolt of their slaves, and 
of profaning a tract of consecrated land; 
anti upon this account excluded them from 
all advantages of commerce in the ports and 
markets of Athens. Thucydides stops here ; 
but Pausanias adds, that Anthemocritus 
went from Athens in quality of a herald, 
to summon the Megareans to desist from 
their ss^rsiege, and that for answer they put 
him to death. The interest of the gods 
served the Athenians for a pretence; but 
the famous Aspasia, whom Pericles was so 
violent^ in love with, was the true cause 
of their rupture with Megara. Some young 
Athenians, Abated by wine, had taken away 
from Megara a remarkable courtezan, called 
Simffitha; and the Megareans* by way of re* 
prisal, seised two Athenian ladies of the 
same character, that were in Aspasia’s train. 
Pericles espoused his favourite's quarrel; 

with tne power which he then possessed, 
easily persuaded the people to whatever he 
pleased They thundered out a decree 
against the Megareans, forbidding all con)* 
merce with therm upon pain of death : tftey 
drew up a new form or an oath, by which 
every general obliged himself to iAvadc the 
territories of Megara twice every year. This 


same crimes, for which your resebtment 
fell, so severely upon otliejs, when yoif your- 
selves were aggrieved ? • # 

In the next place, Callias, your general, ' 
hath made himself master of all the towns 
upon the bay of Pagasse ; though compre- 
hended in the treaty made qtitn you, and 
united in alliance to me. Not a vessel could 
Steer its course towards Macedon, but thu 
passengers were all treated by him as ene- 
mies, and sold : and this his conduct hath 
been applauded by the resolutions of your 
council. So that 1 do%iot see how you can 
proceed farther, if you actually declare war 
against me. For when we were at open 
hostilities? you did but send out your cor- 
sairs, make prize of those who were sailing 
to my kingdom, assist my enemies, and in- 
fest my territories. Yet now, when we are 
professedly at peace, so far have your in- 
justice and rancour hurried you, that you 
have sent ambassadors to the Persian [5.] 
to persuade him to attack me; which must 
appear highly surprising ; for before that 
prince haa subdued Egypt and Phoenicia, 
it was resolved, [6.] that, if he attempted 

decree kindled the first sparks of contention, 
which at length flamed out in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It was? the werk of three, cour- 
tezans. The most illustrious events have 
sometimes as ^harmful an origin. Tourreil. 

[4.] To exclude them from the mysteries" 
and erected, itc.J All the Greeks had, or- 
dinarily, a right to be initiated into what 
were called tne legser mysteries which the 
Athenians celebrated at Elcusis, in honour 
of Ceres and Proserpine. But upon the 
death of Anthemocritus, the Megareans were 
excluded ; and a statue or tomb erected in 
honour of this herald, on the road leading 
from Athens to Eleusis, near the gate ca)Jea 
Dinylon. According to Aristophanes, (in 
Acnam. Act 2. Sc. fi.) the Megareans (“nied 
this murder, and threw the whole blame of 
it upon Asuiasl* and Pericles. Tourreil . 

[5.] You have seat ambassadors ti* the 
Persian, &c.} Diodorus informs us, that 
alwmt this time the satraps of the lesser 
Asia had obliged Philip to raise the siege of 
Perkithus. * The historian does not say that 
ptlie Athenians invited therfi; but Philip 
'complains of ait here; and I dfr&nias ob- 
serves, that in this expedition the Persian 
fm%a were commanded by Apollodorus, 
an Athenian general. We may observe, 
with what disrespect Philip (whose ances- 
tors, in their grealhet prosperity, never as- 
pired higher than to the alliance of some 
satrap) here speaks of the Great King— ‘ The 
Persian !’ Tourreil. » 

[6.1 Before that prince had subdued Egypt 
and Phoenicia, it was resolved, &c.] Artax- 
erxes Ochus, who governed Persia at that 
time, before his reduction of these revolted 
provinces, had marched into the lesser Asia, 
against Artadwua, a rebellious satrap. The 
approach of the Persons alarmed the Greeks: 
and Athens conceived a desk* of attacking 
them inTheir own country. Th Agave occa- 
sion to tne oration of Demosthenes, entitled* 
llepiVwK Sv/u fAopi&v. Philip pretends that 
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my ne^ enterprises, you would Invite me, flaring him an enemv lo the A then Ians . 
as well as all the otffer Greeks, to an assoria- And how Is this equitable or just ? when It 
tion agairfst him. But now, with such serves your purposes, to proclaim him the 
malice am I pursued, that you are, on the enemy of your state ; wh«i I am to be 
contrary, confederating wltn him against calumniated, to give him the title of your 
me. In former times, I am told, your an- citizen; when Si takes was stain, J"&] tr> 
cestors objecWU it as an heinous crime to the whom you granted the privileges of your 
family [l.J of PLsistratus, that they had led city, instantly to enter into $n alliance with 
the Persian against the Greeks : and yet you" his murderer ; yet to engage in a war with 
are not ashamed to commit tire very same me on account of Cersobleplez > r and this, 
action, fo^, which you were continually in- then you are sensible that not onefof these 
veighing against thugs tyrants. your adopted citizens have ever shewed the 

But your injustice nath not stopped h least regard to your laws or determinations. 
Your decrees command me to permit Teres But to bring this affair to a short issue, 
and C’ersoblcptes to reign [2.j unmolested I You granted the rights of vour community 
in Thrace, as being citizens of Athens. — I [4.] to Evagoras of Cyprus, {5.] to Dionysius 
I do not know that they were included In jtho Syracusan, and to their descendants, 
our tieatv, that their names are to be found Prevail therefore upon the men who have 
t in the records of our engagements, or that dispossessed each of these, to restore them 
' they are Athenians. But this 1 know, that to their dominions, and you shall recover 
Teies served in my army against you ; and from me all those territories of Thrace [fi.] 
that when Cersoblept.es proposed to my am- syhich Teies and Cersobleptcs commanded, 
bassadors to take the necessary oaths, ,_ut if you have nothing to urge against 
order to be particularly include in the I those who expelled them, and vet are inces- 
treaty, your generals prevented him, by de- JsantJy, tormenting me, am ntot 1 justly war- 

they had resolved to admit him into the solicited for the rank of private citizens! 
confederacy which was then forming in fa- The other states of Greece affected the same 
vour of the Greeks, with jvhom he a Herts to kind uf grandeur. At a lime when ambas- 
rxnk, end by his Expressions removes every sadors from Corinth were congratulating 
idea of foreigner and barbarian, which are / Alexander on his victories, they made him 
Ihe representations that file orator frequently Ian eftfer of the freedom of their city, as the 
makes of him. TuurraL greatest mark of honour possible Alexan- 

[I-] Your ancestors objected it as an hel- der, now in the full splendour qfjjis formin', 
nous (Time to the family, &r.j The com disdained to return them an^biswer but a 
parison which Philip makes here, between 1 ’contemptuous smile. This stung the aln- 
the sons of Pisi stratus and the orators who bassadors to the quick, and one of tliem was 
advised an alliance with Portia, is founded bold enough to say, ‘ Know, Sir, that the 
upon a history too well lyiown to he enlarged great Hercules and you, are the only persons 
upon. It is undoubtedly by no means just: whom Cofinth has ever deigned to dis- 
for, in different conjunctures, the good citi- titlguish in this manner.* This softened the 
zeiamay employ the same forces to save his prince : he received them with all possibli 
county, that the wicked one had formerly markk of respect, and accepted of a title 
employed to destroy it. However, the turn which had lieen so dignified. Tourrcil. 
be gives it was the fittest in the world to af- [5.] To Evagorus of Cyprus.] The Athe- 
fect the people, who thought Tl their greatest nlans erected a statue to Evagoras, the 
honmir to express an inveterate hatred to elder of that name, and declared him a 
the Persians. citizen of Athens, for having assisted Conon 

[2.] To permit Teres ani Cersobleptes to in restoring their liberty. He caused Sa- 
reign, &c.J Histour speaks only of Cersoh- lam is to revolt from the Persians, and sub- 
leptes. Tnevahnd suffered him to be at or- duet*-' most part of the island of Cyprus; 
thrown bv-Philin ; and, when they found but was afterward reduced, and fell by the 
bow nearly they themselves wfere affected by hands of Nicocles. His son, Eiagi^as the 
Ins fall, employed those decrees to endeavc-ur younger, however, asserted his claim to the 
to restore hlfn. Tour veil. e kingdom of Cyprus, and was supported by 

the Athenians against Protagoras, the suc- 
cessor of Nicocles. But his attempts were 
not successful. Protagoras supy lan ted him 
ht rendered the Athenians such important at the court of Persia, where he had been iv 
services, that they, by wav of acknowledge full favour. K% wfa cited to answer to somt» 
men t, admitted nis%on Sadocus into the heads of an accusation ; and, upon his jus- 
number of their citizens. In the eighth tifying himself, be obtained a government in 
▼car of this war, Sitakes was killed in a Asia, well worth his little kingdom. But 
battle against the Triballi. His nephew his bad conduct soon oblige^ him to alxil- 
.Seuthea seized the kingdom, in prejudice of cate, and fly into Cyprus ; where he perished, 
his children, and hence became suspected of wretchedly. Tourretl. 
being the cause of his death* Philip argues, [6.J All those terr^prles of ThracfO In 
from suttifdon, at if It were an un- Unoriginal, opzmnv, orrm't By the 
doubted tluthr Tour re ii. ironical pomp of this expression, he sets 

[4.TYotferanted the rights of yt«r com- their dominions (which were really incon- 
Mumty, &c.J What idea must we fomi of siderable) in the most contemptuous light, 
l&e splendour of that city, where even kings Tourreih * , * 
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Anted to oppose you’— I might urge many nish the violators of oaths 7 Vv as JL tamely 
other arguments ’ upon this head, but I to bear such an auda&cms insult* If the 
choose to pass them over. island was the property of the tlpftiethi&ns. 

The Car dibits, [1] I freely declare I am what right have the Athenians to demand 
determined to support, as my engagements it ? If it be yours, why do you not resent 
to them are prior to our treaty ; and as you their usurpation ? 

refused to stfoinit your differences with .So far, in short, have f»ur animosities 
them t% an arbitration, though frequently been carried, that, when I had occasion to 
urged bv mo: nor have they been want* despatch some vessels to the Hellespont, I 
ing in the like solicitations. Should not I, was obliged to send a body of forces through 
therefiMre, be the basest of mankind, to abJh- the Chersonesus, to defend t'iem against 
don my allies, and to shew greater regard your colonies, who ay authorized to attack 
for you, my inveterate opposers, than for me by a decree of Polycrates, [3.] confirmed 
my constant and assured adherents ? by the resolutions ot your council. Nay, 

Formerly, (for I cannot pass this in silence,) your gqficral has actually invited the Byzan- 
you contented yourselves with remonstra- tines to join lum ; and has every where pub- 
ting upon the points above mentioned. But licly declared, that he has your instructions 
lately, upon tnc bare complaint of the Pepa- to commence hostilities at the first favour- 
retluans, that they had been severely treated able opportunity. All this could not prevail 
by mo, you proceeded to such outrage, as upon me to make any attempt upon your 
.o send orders to your general to revenge city, or your navy, or your territories, al- 
their quarrel. Yet the punishment whfch though I might have had sue cess in most, or 
I indicted was no way equal to the heinous- even all of them. 1 chose lather to continue 
ness of their g-ime : as they had, in lime of ny soli#tations to have our complaints sub- 
peace, seized Tlalonesus; nor could.be pre- milted to proper umpires. And which, 
vailed upon, by all*lny solicitations, to give think ye, is the fittest decision, that of rea- 
u p either the islawl or the garrison. The son or of the sword t Who are to be judges 
injmies I received from the Peparcthians in your cause, yourselves or others * What 
were never thought of, but their fhtnisli- can be more inconsistent, than- that the peo- 
incut commanded all your attention, as it pie of Athens, who compelled the TJiassians 
afforded a pretence for accusing me,' 'Mthough and M arouses [4.1 to bring their pretensions 
I did not take the island either from them,, to the city of Stryma to a judicial decision, 
or from you, but from the pirate Sostratus. should yet \efuse to have their own disputes 
4f, then, confess that you delivered it with me determined in the same manner? 
tp Sostratrus, you confess yourselves guilty particulai ly as you are sensible that, if the 
of sending out pirates : if he siezed it with- decree be agamsfc you, still you lose no- 
out your consent, how have I injured you thing; if in your favour, it puts you in 
by taking possession of it, and by rendering possession of my conquests. . 

it a secure harbour ? Nay, so great was my But what appears to me most unaccount- 
legard to your state, that l offered to be- able is this : when* I sent you ambassadors, 
slow on you this island : but this was not chosen from all the confederated powers, on 
agreeable to your orators*, they [2.] would purpose to be witnesses of our transactions ; 
not have it accepted, but resumed. So that when I discovered the sineerest intentions 
if I complied with their directions, I pro- of entering into reasonable and lusnbgagt'- 
daimed myself a usurper : if I still kept merits with vou, in relation to the affairs of 
possession of the place, 1 became suspected Greece ; jyoireven refused to hear these am- 
to the people. I saw through these ar- bassadors on that Hfcad. It was then U your 
ti fires, and therefore proposed to bring power to remove all their apprehensions, 
our differences to a judicial determination : who suspected §ny danger from my designs, 
and if sentence was given for me, to pre- or to have openly convicted me ot consum- 
fccnt you with the place ; If in ydhr n Ate basaiess. This was tlm interest of the 
vour^ to restore it to the people. This people ; but the orators could not find their 
I frequently desired : you would not have account in for they are a »t>t of men, to 
it: the Peparethians seized the island. Wiom (if I may believe those that are ac- 
Wh, it then was I to do ? Should I not pu- qefainted with your polity) peJare is war, and 

<• , — war is peace ; I'M as they are always sura to 

[l.f The Careiians, &c.] See the Preface) 

to the Oration on the State of the Cher$o-l inhabited an island in the Egean sea : the 
nesus. other, a maritime place In Thrace, The 

[2.] But this was no! agreeable to your Thasaians had founded Stryma, according 
orators: they, dtc] Demosthenes, in par- to Herodotus ; but as it was in the neigh- 
ticular, opposed their receiving a restitution bourhood of Maronea, probably the Maibn- 
imder the name of a present. . ites had, in quality of protectors, or bene- 

t [3.] By a aiecree of PoAy crates.] This factors, acquired some pretensions to it. 
orator had great credit at Athens, and on 1 Tourreil. 

many occasions favoured the designs of [5.] Peace is war, and war is peace, djc.] 
Philip. Possibly he acted otherwise upon Aristotle, in his Khetor. 1. 3, c. 10, quotes 
this occasion, the better to conceal his at- this [nearly] as areexample of an agreeable , 
tachment, or that he might afterward sell antithesis: which, joined te tWora*, and, 
his integrity at a dearer rate, tyurreil. what % more, to the order of t§e arguments 
[4.] Who eompelled the Thassians and contained in this letter, inclines me to think 
♦ M aconites, Ac.] The first of^hese people thut Aristotle was his secretary on this oc- 
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favour : for I frequently wrote to yon upon 

this head ; and you as often acknowledged 
"they me the rightful sovereign: and by the ar- 

some scandalous invectives against persons ticldt of our late treaty, 4ije possession of 
of worth and eminence, citizens or foreign- Amphipolis, and vour allianqe, were both 
ers, and they at once acquire the character secured to me. What title therefore can be 
of patriots, among the many. 1 could have better established ? It desuftinded to us from 
easily silenced their clamours against me, by our ancestors ; it is ours W» conquest ; and, 
alittle gold ; and even have converted them' lastly, you yourselves have acknowledged 
Into praises : but I should blush to purchase the justice of our pretensions ; you who 
youT frieMship from such wretches. To Ur e wont to assert your claim, eve# when it 
such Insolence havesdhey proceeded upon is not supported by right, 
other occasions, that they even dared to I have now laid before you the grounds 
dispute my title to Amphipolis : which is of my complaints. Since you have been 
founded, I presume, upon reason * beyond the first aggressors ; since my gentleness and 
their power to invalidate: for if it is to be- fear of offending have only served to increase 
long to those who first conquered it, what j your injustice, ami to animate you in your 
can be juster than our claim? Alexander, attempts to distress me; I must now take 
our ancestor, was the original sovereign ;[l.j up arms : and I call the gods to witness to 
as appears from the golden statue (2. J which the justice of my cause, and the necessity 
he erected at Delphos, from the first fruits of procuring for myself that redress which 
of the Persian spoils taken there. But if pou deny me. 
this admits of contest, and it is to continue 
the property of those who were li&t in pos- 
session, it is mine by this title too, (for I took 

it from the Lacedemonian inhabitants, who THE ORATION ON STTE LETTER. [4.] 
had dispossessed you :) ffl.] and all cities are 

held either by hereditary right or bv the Theovhrastwi, Archan . — A. R. Philip* 21.— 
right of conquest. r \nd y#t you, who neither v Olympiad. 110. An. 1. 
were the original possessors, nor are now in 

possession, presume to l?y clain to this city. Now, Athenians ! it is fully evident to you 
under pretence of having held it for some all, thai Philip made no real peace with us^ 
short time; and this, when you have your- but only deferred hostilities. When he sur- 
vives given the strongest testimony in my rendered Halus to the Php^dians, [*.} 

when he completed the ruin mPhocis, wpeu 

caslon. But my conjecture, whether well he overturned all Thrace, [6.J then did he 

or ill founded, does not detract from Philip, 

in point of genius and spirit. The true than inclination ; and, before the battle of 
talent of a king is to know how to apply Salamis, declared, of a sudden, for the 
the talents of others to the best advantage. Greeks. Tnurrml. 

And we do not want other proofs of Philip's [3.] I took it from the Lacedemonian in- 
abilities In writing: witness his letter to habitants, who had dispossessed you, Atc.J 
Arista vie, on the birth of Alexander. Tour- Brasitias, the Lacedemonian general, took 
veil. Amphipolis from the republic of Athens: 

fl.j Alexander, our ancqptor, was the and by the assistance of Sparta, it afterward 
original sovereign.] Philip assess boldly, maintained its Independence, until iL it’ll 
without giving himself much trouble even info the power of Philip. Tourrcil. 
to preserve probability: for in the time of [4.] It must be confessed, that tins oration 
Alexander, the contemporary of Xerxes, consists almost wholly of repetitions. Tins 
there wast no city, nor any fortified post, in great man seems to have thought himself 
the place Amphipolis was afterward rai&d ; ! superior to all vain criticism; and, only 
nor was it 4*jl thirty years a£ter the defeat concerned for the safety of Athens, was in 
of the Persians that Agnon founded it. no pain about his private glory. Fie speaks 
Tourreit. A* as an orator, whose end is to persuade and 

[2.] As appears from the golden statue, convince; not as a declaimer, wko seeks 
A*,.] Ilerfiuotus speaks of this statue, arid only to give pleasure and excite admiration, 
placet* It near the coiossif statue which the He therefore resumes those topics tie had 
Greeks raised, according to custom, out of already made use of, and givec them new 
the Persian spoils. The proximity of these force, by the close ami lively manner in 
statues serves Philip as a foundation for which he deliv&s them. TmtrreU. 
giving his ancestors ah honour which really [5.] When he surrendered Halus to the 
belonged to the Greeks. Solinus mentions, Pharsalians, &c.] Halus was a town of 
that Alexander, a very rich prince, made an Thessaly, upon the river Amphrysus. Par 
offering of a golden statue of Apollo In the menlo besiege* 1 and took ifc, after which 
temple of Delphos, and another of Jupiter Philip put the people of Pharsalia in posses* 
iir the temple of Elis ; but not that the Per- sion of it. Tourroil. 
sian spoils were any part of these offerings. [6.] When he overturned all Thrace, Arc.] 
— This » Alexander, sutnamed (InAt-AAt)*'. This is the language of an prat of, who, to 
'friend mm Greeks, * had the reputation represent Philip's outrages with the greater 
of an ahUFpolitician, but not offca good aggravatirn, takes the liberty of speaking 
shUtier, dr great commander. He served of a part of that country as of the whole, 
the Persians a long time, rather by force Philip hads indeed mac^e hiirfkelf master of 
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really attack the state under the concealment should he becoJU master of Byzantium, 
nf*false allegations and unjust pretensions ; they will not only readily unite tn^r force 
but now he hath made a formal declaration with ours, but prevail* upon the king of 
of war, bv this his letter. That we are not Persia to assist us with his treaSufc; who 


to look with horror upon his power ; Jthat, 
on the othef hand, we are not to be remiss 
in our opposition, but to engage our persons, 
our treasures, and our navies ; in one word, 
our whoJfe strength, freely, in the common 
cause ; these are the points 1 would establish. 

First tnen, Athenians ! the gods we may 
justly regard as our strongest allies and as- 
sistants ; since in this unjust violation of 
his tTeaty, he hath trampled upon religion, 
and despised the most solemn oaths. In the 
next place, those secret practices to which 
his greatness hath hitherto been owing, all 
his arts of deceiving, all his magnifirent 

{ promises, are now quite exhausted. The 
’erinthians, and the Byzantines, and their 
confederates, [1.] have at length discovered, 
that he intends to treat them as he formerly 
Heated the Olynthiam. The Thessalians 
are no longer ignorant that he affects to lie 
the master, and not the leader, of his allies. 
The Thebans begin to see danger in bis sta- 
tioning a garrison &P Ni< acn, [2.1 his assum- 
ing the rank of an ^nphictyon, ms bringing 
into Maced on the embassies from Pelopon- 
nesus, [3.] and his preventing them in dozing 
the advantage of an alliance with the people 
of that country. .So that, of th'Jfie who 
•have hitherto been his friends, some a renow 
irreconcilably at war with him ; others no 
linger serv^Jum with zeal and sincerity ; 
ami all have their suspicions and complaints. 
Add to this, (and it is of no small moment.,) 
that, the satraps of Asia have just now forced 
him to raise the siege of Perinthus, by 
thi owing in a body of hired troops : and as 
tills must make him their enemy, [4.] and 
as they are immediately exposed to danger. 


In this particular, far exceeds all other po- 
tentates; and whose influence in Greece is 
so great, that formerly* when we were en- 
in a war with LacedAnon, he never 
to give the superiority to [5.] that 
party which he espoused : and now, when 
he unites with us, he will with ease subdue 
the power of Philip. f 

1 shall not mention as a balance to these 
so considerable advantages, that he hath 
taken the opportunity of the peace to make 
himself *pi aster of many of our territories, 
our ports, and other like conveniences. 
For it is observable, that where aflection 
joins, and one common interest animates 
the confederating powers, there the alliance 
is never to be shaken ; but wheie subtle 
fraud, and passions insatiable, and perfidy 
and violence have formed it, (and these are* 
the means which he hath used,) the least 

} >retencdf the slightest accident, gives it the 
atal shock, and in an instant it is utterly 
dissolved. And from repeated observations 
I am convinced, Athenians! that Philip 
not only wants the confidence and affection 
of his allies, but *even ip his bwn kingdom 
he is by no means happy in that well-esta- 
blished regiiarity* and those intimate at-, 
tachments, which might be expected. The 
power of Macedon, indeed, as an ally, 
may have some effect; but if left to 
itself, is insufficient; and when compared 
with his pompo&s enterprises, quite con- 
temptible, And then Ills wars, *h is expe- 
ditions, all those exploits which have given • 
him this splendour, are the very means of 
rendering it yet weaker : for you are not to 
imagine, Athenians! that Philip and his 


the territories of Teres and Cersobfltptes, 
both kings in Thrace, and allies of the Athe- 
nians. But Pausanias observes, that, before 
the Romans, no one had ever made an entire 
conquest of Thrace. Tourreil. 

[l.J And their confederates.! The in- 
habitants of Chios, Rhodes, and some other 

? laces, joined to defeat Philip’s designs upon 
'eriuthus and Byzantium, Tourreil."* , 
f 2. JWV.t Nlcaea. J This town was situated 
near Thermopylae, and was counted among 
the principal towns of the Locrians, (Epic- 
nemidik) the neighliours and allies of the 
Boeotians and Thebans. Philip made himself 
master of it at the time that he seized Ther- 
mopylae u»der pretence of putting an end 
to the sacred war. Tourreil. 

[3.] His bringing into Mfccedon the em- 
bassies from Peloponnesus, &c.] Probably 
this was at the time when he interested him- 
aelf in the disputes between Sparta and the 
Argians and Wessenians, a* mentioned in 
•the preface to the Second Philippic Oration. 
—Strabo mentions an application of the Ar- 
gians and Messcnians to Philip, to regulate 
a contest between them and Lacederaon, 
about their boundaries. And Pausanias de- 
claims against the pride of G alius* a Roman 
senator, who thought it derogated from his 
dignity to decide the differences of Lacede- 


mon and Argos; and disdained’ togpieddle 
with a mediation, which Philip had formerly 
not only accepted, but courted. Tourreil. 

[4.] Aifthis musf # make him tbeir enfmyt 1 
This proved an exact prediction or wliat 
happened some time after. Alexander, in 
his letter to Darius, alleges, as one of the 
principal subjects of their rupture,^ he power- 
ful succours which Perinthus received from 
the Persian satraps. Arrian, 1 I. Tourreil. 

[fi.] He never failed to give the superiority 
t.\ &c.] History represents the king of 
Persia as the supreme arbiter of the fate of 
Athens, and Lacedemou, during the whole 
time of their quarrels. Darius Nothus 
joined with the Lacedemonians; and Ly- 
sander, their general, destroyed Athens. 
Artaxdrxes Mnemon protected Conon, the 
Athenian general ; arfd immediately Athens 
resumed her former splendour. Lacedemon 
afterward joined in alliance with the Great 
King ; and this intimidated the Athenians, 
and obliged them to seek for peace. Artax- 
erxes dictated the articles of it, threatening 
to declare against those who should refuse 
to subscribe to tlfem. Athena instantly * 
obeyed. Thus it was that a 4oftign power 
lorded 4t over the Greeks, and%y means of 
their divisions had the absolute command 
of their fate. Tourreil. 
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subjects have the same desires. He is pos- 
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ill endure a banishment from their children, 
parents, wives ; a life worn out with toils, 
and exposed to continual perils in his cause. 

Hence we may learn how his subjects in 
genera] are affected to their prince. But 


the favour of the pods. But if this hr the c.t??, 
how is it that, in the late war, his aims Void 
such superior fortune? Tins is the cause, 
(for I will speak with undaunted fieedom :> 
lie tnkes the field himsclf^gfidures its toils, 
and shares its dangers : nor favourable in. 
cident escapes him, no season 1 of the year 
retards him. While we (far the truth must 
not be concealed) arc cwvfrned *4thm our 


then his guards, and officei s of his foreign? walls, in perfect inactivity, delaying, and 
troops; these, you will find, have some voting, and wandering through 'the public 
military imputation : yet they live in greater I effaces, in search of news. Can anything 
terrors than the obscure and mean. These better deserve the name of * new,’ than that 


are exposed only to weir avowed enemies . 
the others have more to fear from calumny 
and flattery, than in the field. J'he one, 
when engaged in battle, but Bhare the com- 
mon danger : the others, besides theiT nart, 
and this not the least of that danger, nave 
also their private apprehensions from the 
temper of their prince. Among the many, 
when one hath transgressed, his punishment 
la proportioned to his dime: the others, 
when they have most eminently distin- 
guished themselves, are then, in C$n’ defi- 
ance of all decency, treated with the%reatest 
insolence and disdain. 

That these are incontestible truths no 
reasonable man can doubt; for they who 
have lived with him assiye us, that his am- 
bition js so insatiable, that he will have the 
glory of ‘every exploit ascrittynl wholly to 
himself; and is much irfOre incensed against 


one sprung from Macedon should insult 
Athens, and dare to send such letters as you 
have just heard recited ? That he should 
have his aimies and his orators in pay.? 
(Yes, 1 call Heaven to witness, there aie 
those among us, who do not blush to live 
for Philip, who have not sense to perceive 
that they are selling all the interests of the 
state, all their own real interests, for a tri- 
fling pittance ') — While we never once think 
of preparing to oppose him ; arc quite averse 
to luring troops, and warjt resolution to 
take im arms ourselves. No wonder, there- 
fore, that he had somfi advantage over us 
in the late war; on the, contrary, it i* really 
surprising that we, who are quite regardless 
of all that concerns our cause, should expect 
to conquer him, who leaves no means omit- 
ted that may assure his success* 

Ltt things be duly weighed, Athenians? 


such commanders as have performed any and deeply impressed upon your minds, 
thing worthy of honour, than against those Consider, that it is not at yoiHMoption, who- 
whose misconduct hath ruined his enter- ther to profess peace or no ; *ior he hath iy>u 


prises. But if this be the fuse, how is it that 
they lia^p persevered so long in their attach- 
ment to his cause? It is /or this reason, 

Athenians! because success throws a shade 
on all his odious qualities, (ftir nothing \ eils 
men’s faults from observation so elicit ually 
as success ;1 but let any accident happen, 
ana tbey will be perfectly discoveied. Just 
as in ITu r bodies; while we are in health, 
our inward defects lie concealed ; but when 
we are attacked by a disorderflh^} they are 
all sensible, In the vesfels, in the joints, or 
wherever we are affected ; so in kingdoms 
and governments of every ^ind, while their 

arms are victorious, their disorders escape , . 

the coraiffon qbservation but a ♦'reverse of lgagc*jvith resolution in defence of that right- 
fortune, (and this he must experience, as he Flu] power which they transmitted -to 

Via a talrpn lit) a himlm rnnrii hevoml him bow sh»TTU»ful. thnf rMu 


„ . iy>w 

made a declaration of war, and hostilities 
arc commenced. Spare no expenses, public 
or private: let a general ardour appear for 
taking arms: appoint abler commanders 
than you have hitherto chosen : for it must 
not.be imagined, that the men who fiom 
a state of prosperity have reduced us to 
these* difficulties, will again extricate us, 
and restore us to our former splendour : nor 
is it to lie expected, that, if you continue 
thus supine, your cause will find other as- 
sertors. Think, how infamous it is, that 
you, whose ancestors were exposed to such 
Incessant toils, and so great dangers, in the 
war with Lacedemon, rhould refuse to eu- 


has taken u^i a burden muoti beyond his 
strength,) never fails to lay them open/o 
every eye. • ■ 

If there be a man $mong you, Athenians ! 
who regards Philip '.is a powerful and for- 
midable enemy, on account of his good 
fortune, such cautious foresight bespeaks a 
truly prudent mind. Fortune indeed does 


how shameful, that this Macedonian should 
have a soul so daring, that, to enlarge Ida 
empire, his whole body is covered with 
wounds; and that the Athenians, they 
whose hereditary chaiacter it is to yflcld to 
none, bdt to give law to all fney adversaries, 
are now supine and enervated, insensible to 
the glory of th*ir lathers, and regardless of 


greatly Influence, or gather has the entire the interests of their country ! 
direction of all human affairs : but there are That 1 may not detain you, my sentence 
many reasons to expect much more from is this: that we should Instantly prepare for 


the fortune of Athens, than that of Philip. 
We can boast of an authority in Greece, 
derived from our ancestors, not only before 
his days, but before any one prince of Ma- 
cedon. They all were tributaries of Athens : 
Athens negftf paid that mark of subjection 
to any neopfL In the next place, tte more 
inviolably we have adhered to piety and 
greater may be our confidence in 


war, and call upon the other states of Greece, 
to join in the common cause; not by words*' 
but by actions; for words, if npt attended 
with actions, are of no force. Our profes- 
sion particularly have always had the less 
weight, as we are confessedly superior to 
the rest o£ Greece, in prompt address and 
excellence of speaking. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Having thus JJkr traced the progress of called on their usual counsellors to give their 
Philip's attempts on Greece, it may be no opinion in this critical juncture. Demos- 

improper conclusion to continue the ne- t hones arose; and his eloquence was cxt-r e l 

count down to Ifis final triumph over the to animate their drooping courage : by ins 
liberty of that crftintry. .advice ambassadors were sent throigh 

We haveLseen the Athenians, at last, ex- Greece, and particularly to Thebes, to en. 
erting themselves in a matter worthy of that, gage the states to rise at once to 'Aipose tin* 

renowned people. And Philip, now return- Macedonian torrent before it bore down <.tii 

ing from nis Scythian expedition, in which Demosthenes himself Pleaded the emliav,^ 
lie had engaged, when foiled m bis attempts to the Thebans. He found a powerful an 
on Perintnus and Byzantium, found himself tagpnist in Python, Philip’s agent: yet, m 
considerably distressed and harassed by the spite of ft is remonsti antes, he so fired tint 
hostilities of Athens. To extricate himself people, that they at once forgot all tin 1 
from these di (Ilculties, he formed a bold and favours Philip had conferred on them, and 
subtle project of entering Greece : and so joined agaist him with the most cordial zeal, 
laid his scheme, as to make the Athenians The confederates met at Eleusis. The Py- 
themselves the instruments of his designs. thian priestess uttered the most terrible pre- 
By his intrigues he procured jEschioes to dictions, and threatened them with the 
be sent as their deputy to the council of* seveiest fate; but Demosthenes took care to 
Amphictyons. This was in reality of the preventJJbe effect of this, by treating her 
highest consequence : for no sooner had the oracleaflfth contempt, which, he declared, 
deputy taken his seaL but a queslioit was were dlWated by Philip, and calculated to 
moved, Whether the Eocrians of Amphissa serve his interests. 

had not been gudty of sacrilege, in plough- This prince now saw all his arts defeated ; 
ing the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to, the and therefore resolved upon an engagement, 
temple of Delphos ? Sentiments were di- as Ins last resource? He advanced to Che- 
vided. /lischiues proposed a view : this was ronira, in the neighbourhood of which city 
d^cieed: and when tne Amphictyons ca»ie the confederates wene encamped, under the ** 
to take it, the Locrians, jealous of their command of Chares and Lysdcles, two 
property, and no doubt inflamed by those Athenian generals, by no means woithy of 
wh# were in th ««^gcret of the whole design, commanding so illustrious an army. The 
fell <yi those venerable persons, and obliged next day, by sun-ri^e, both armies were in 
them to consult their safety by flight. Such the field. Alexander, then but nineteen 
an outrage was judged to demand the se- years old, sui rounded by a number of ex- , 
verest punishment ; and it was decreed that jierienced officers, commanded the left wing 
all Greece should join in inflicting it. But of the Macedonians? He began the onset : 
when the army came to a place of rendez- and was bravely opposed by tne Sacred Hand 
vous, their appearance gave no great pi os- of the Thebans. On the light, Philip lil^i- 
pect of success. His agents anti partial is self commanded, where the Atheniamynade 
then arose, and by their artful representa- their attack with such vigour as obligee his 
tions, prevailed upon the Amphictyons to soldiers to give ground. The advantage 
declare Philip general of the Grecian forces, was pursue^ w*h the most imprudent and 
and to invite him to execute their decrees, intemperate heat. But while the Alhenfuns 
As the event wag expected, his army was were rushing on without any order, Philip 
ready. He marched into Greece: but in- bore down upon them with his phalanx, and j 
stead of attacking the Locrians, he im- obtained an easy, though a bloody \ ittory. 
mediately seized Elateea, a city of Phocis, At tfie sanfc time, and with a likehjfiusum 
of the utmost moment, as it awed Bieotla, *>f blood, Alexander tilumpned over the 
.and opergd^iim a passage into Attica. Thebans. * 

This step struck Greece with astonish- IJius were the confederates totally over- 
mens .Athens particularly received the thvcnvn, and the liberty of Grc*x* lost fur 
news witlf inexpressible confusion. The 
people rqp dismayed to an assembly, and 
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PREFACE. 

The public Orations of Demosthenes here 
presented to the reader, are notJndeed of 
the same interesting nature wftnfe ose of 
the fin met part of this volume, b^Kuch as 
have been always deemed well worthy the 
regards of the learned. And if we may ever 
hope to gain an attention to the remains of 
this eloquent statesman, "we must look for it 
in Britan., where a love of liberty possesses 
'.its inhabitants, and a frcedom~of debate (the 
natciial consequence of a freedom of consti- 
tution! is held sacrodand inviolable : where 
opposite opinions, accidental abuses and cor-’ 
mptiona, various plans of policy, conten- 
tions for power, and many other causes, 
conspire to animate its counsellor*, and call 
forth their abilities; where a profusion of 
glittering ornament, g:y flights of fancy, 
and figurative eloquence, do by no meai» 
form the character of national eloquence : 
1/uc simplicity and severity of reasoning, 
foref^-t-nd energy, eminently distinguish 
f he speakers of every kind, from those of 
the neighbouring nations ; ar»i where, abov e 
all, » warm benevoletioe of heart, confessed- 
ly the glory of its citizens, may, at some 
times, engage their attention to the Interests 
and concerns of a people, r who experienced 
the vicissitudes of integrity and corruption, 
happiness and misfortune; who were dis^ 
graced or renowned, just a\ their councils 
were weak or well directed. 

The history of the ware, negotiations/^o- 
vernment, and policy, of the conquests and 
defeats, of the progress and declension, of 
all ancient states, is universally allowed to 
he a study highly delightful and interesting 
to the ingenuous mind The harangues and 
counsels of their stqjesmen are no inconsi- 
derable part of this history. Nor can it be 
ieemed a useless or unaffecting occupation 


[1.3 Volo hoc orator! contingat, ut cum 
auditum sit eum esse dicturum, locus in 
subselliis occupetur, compleatur tribunal ; 
gratiosi scribac slut In daudo et cedendo loco, 
corona nuilti^ex, judex erectus ; cum sur- 
git is quiafcturus sit, signifleetur a corona 
#ilentium ; deinde crebrie asserf.ationes, 
multai admirationes » risus, cum velit «=cum 


to inquire, what were the arguments used 
in a free assembly, on any occasions where 
cthe public interests were concerned ; what 
were the topics urged to awaken the indo- 
lence, or to check the violence of the people ; 
to elevate their hopes, or to alarm their ap- 
prehensions: to correct their prejudices, 
and to reform their abuses : what schemes 
of pplicy were proposed, what measures sug- 
gested ; what artifices were used, what ar- 
guments urged by contending parties, to es- 
tat'lisn their power and interest ; what mo- 
tives were proposed to engage the commu- 
nity in war, or to inspire toe people with 
pacific dispositions; to ^ppwmpt them- to 
form, or to dissnlce alliances; to ex-tend 
their views to the interests and concerns 
of foreigners, or to confine their regards to 
their own security. These, 1 say, and such 
like, are by no means unworthy of atten- 
tion ; mul these wc find in a translation of 
an ancient orator, executed with any tolera- 
ble fare and fidelity, however it may be dis- 
covered, by the learned reader, inferior to 
the illustrious original, in dignity of expres- 
sion, and excellence of style and composi- 
tion. 

Or if we consider the remains of an ancient 
orator in a critical view, merely as the pro- 
ductions of art and genius, it can be no uu- 
wqrthy curiosity to endea\ our at gaining a 
just, though faint idea of that excellence 
which, we are told, had such wonderful ef- 
fects. The appearance of a gieal public 
speaker, and the power of his eloquence, are 
so feelingly described by Cicero 1 , that we 
may be certain the piece was copied for him- 
self, ami from what he accounted bis great- 
est glory. [1. j * Give me the editor,’ saith he, 

* who can produce the following effects. 
When it is ffhee known that he is to speak, 
let there be the utmost impatience to secure 
places in the_court, which must be instantly 


velit, fletus r ut qui haa? procul videa* 
etiamsi, quid agatur nesoiat, placeretameTl, 
et in scena esse Roscium intelligrt. Ha?c 
cui contiugant, eum scito Attice dicere : ut 
(lc Pericle audivimm, ut, de IlVperide, ut 
<le JEschinc ; de ipso quidein Demosthene 
maximev Civ. in Brut. 
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nrowftecl; let all be hurry and eagerness ; Demosthenes. He is known on suchccca- 
the clerks and officers must fly up and down sions to have arisen in tfie assemtyv. and, 
with an obliging solicitude, to provide seats by his appearance only, to have inspired his 
and accomodatiop,# for the assembly. The countrymen with some confused expecta- 
auditors must jress forward in a crowded cir- tion of relief. He has awakened them from 
cle. Let the judge be roused to the utmost their despair, and gradually calmed their 
attention. When the speaker rises, Che au- apprehensions ; he has dispellea the mist of 
dience musrcomnJknd silence, all must he terror, and diffused bright hopes and cheer- 
hushed, till |ome marks of approbation are ffll expectations through the assembly. Con- 
extorted, and expressions of wonder break fldence and resolution, magnanimity anti 
out at frequent intervals. If he would in- ^courage, indignation and martial /age, vi- 
spire them with mirth, the smile must be gorous efforts and generous contempt of 
universal ; if with sorrow, theiT tears must danger, have fully confessed the irresistible 
instantly flow. So that a parson at a dis- force and energy of the speaker, 
tance, though he docs not know directly Such effects were a full reward for the pa- 
what piece is acting, must yet be witness of tient assiduity with which Demosthenes la- 
the powerful Impression, and assured that toured to qualify himself for a public speak- 
some gTeat favourite actor is on the stage, er and leader ; not by weighing words, cul- 
Ho that has snd> power, we may pronounce ling rhetorical flowers, and arranging pe- 
the truly complete speaker. As we have riods ; hut by collecting a large treasure of 
heard or Pericles, as of Hypendes, as of political knowledge, with which his most 
AKsclunes ; but chiefly of Demosthenes him- *carly performances appear to be enriched ; 
self.’ by learningand habituating himself to Btrict 

And if Demoghcnes appeared with so and solidfljij&sonmg, by studying the human 
great splendour in his indicia! pleadings# his heart, ana the means of affecting it; by ac- 
speot lies in public deliberations seem to quiring, from constant practice, a prompt- 
have been attended with circumstances still ness which no difficulties could embarrass, 
more honourable, and with proofs of his an acuteness which no opposition, however 
.abilities still more forcible. He generally subtle and unexpected, ryuld disconcert; 
acted in scenes of turbulence and public con- and a copiousness inexhaustible; prepared 
fusion. The speakers of the opposite party for all emergencies ; aver flowing, and ever 
had first laboured to prepossess the people abundantly supplied from its rich and boun- 
agamst the sentiments be was*to deliver : to tiful source. 

lms*their own corrupted inclinations con- ‘ Eloquen ce/saith an admired writer, [1. 3 

spired, and vengeance was denounced against 'must flow like a stream that is foil by an 
all that should dare to control them. In abundant spring, anti not spout forth a lit- 
the midst of clamour and commotion the tie frothy stream, on some gaudy day, and 
orator arises : his adversaries dread him, remain dry for the rest of the year.’ Such 
and endeavour to drown his remonstrances was the eloquence all those illustrious 
in tumult. By degrees he gains a patient ancients that history hath celebrated ; anil 
audience. Opposition is checked, dismayed, such, in every free state, must be the olo- 
and .silenced. Ilis countrymen hang on him quence which’can really bring advantage tft 
as on some oracle, that denounces destftic- the public, or honour to the possessoifciPhe 
tion on their vices and miscondurt, and voice may lie tuned to the moat musical 
points out the only way to security. They perfection : Ui^ution may be modelled to 
feel their own weakness and unworthiness, the utmost efface and propriety; expressiiyis 
they acknowledge the justice of his severity : may be chosen, of energy, delicacy, and ma- 
fliey resign themselves to his direction, and jesty ; the period may be taught to flow 
rush enthusiastically forward to the danger- with all the ease fend eloquence of harmo- 
ous field of glory which he points out to nkmonodulgtion : yet these are but Vderior 
them. Such were generally tnc immediate lyirts'of genuine eloquence ; -by no means 
imprcsslr^s* though not always permanent tne first and prjncipal, much less the sole 
» and effectual. objects of regard. The weapon of the ora- 

At other times he appeared when a uni* tor %oul<l be bright and glittering indeed ; 
versnl terifir and dismay had seized the as* but this should arise from the keenness of 
Bumbly ? jyhen the enemy seemed to be at its edge : it should be managed with grace ;• 
theii gates ; when destruction appeared in- but with such a grace as is an indication of 
evitable, and dfesnalr had buried the facul- consummate skill and strength, 
tics of those speakers in a nqpumful silence, We are told of a Grecian general, who, 
who in times of teas danger vtere ever for- when he travelled, and viewed the country 
ward to take the lead. Then djd their coun- round him, revolved in his mind how an* 

S (as Demosthenes, himself describes the army might be there drawn up to the great- 
sum scene) call on her sons, to aid and est advantage; how he could best defend 
support her by trieir counsels hi this affect- himself, if attacked from such a quarter ; 
ing hour of distress. But in a case of ex- how advance with greatest security; how 
treme difficulty, who can dare to propose retreat with least danger. Something simi- * 
any measures whose event must be prccari- lar to this should be the practice and study 
mis, where ffl success may be Imputed to tht of a public speaker. And thus.was Demos- 
first adviser, and be severely avenged as his thenes, for the most part, employ xf! in hi* 
crime ? Neither the dangerous situ,*tion of days of retirement and gevere application, 
affairs, nor thewll-knciwn injustice and ca- • 

priciOusness of his countrymen, could deter [1.] Lord Botyigbroke, Spirit of Patriotism. 
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!t indeed Insinuated by his enemy, [1.] 
that he was mAe solicitous about rounding 
a p&i6d, than preserving his country. But 
this is an object fitted rather to the minute 
i-egards of such a speaker as the noble au thor, 
quoted above, describes with so just a con- 
tempt; wKose whole abilities consist in pro- 
viding a slender fund for some particular 
occasion, when, perhaps, a weak or wicked 
cause is to be graced and ornamented ; who 
lays oik his thin covering, with the utmos: 
care ancl most scrupulous nicety; which 
dazzles for a moment, till the first blast of 
true forcible eloquence puffs away the flimsy 
produce of his labours, and leaves all ben cat h 
in iis native condition of deiormity and 
sliame. 

But to return from this digression. An- 
cient eloquence in general, and that of De- 
mosthenes in particular, we are told, had 
wonderful effects. The impression was 
strong and violent ; the consequences, some- 
times, of the utmost moment. But by 
reading the orator in a rno^frn language, 
how fully and justly soever It might be pos- 
sible to express the genius and general spirit 
of the original, or by consulting the original 
itself, are we always affected with the like 
impressions ; or, can we always trace the 
art- lice, or fed the force, which produced 
effects so magnificently described ? By no 
means 1 And this iS partly to be imputed 
to the fault of the reader, partly to a differ- 
ence of circumstances. 

He who applies himself to the study of 
Demosthenes, after along intercourse with 
writers of a different character ; who hath 
been accustomed to pointed periods, phrases 
of affected delicacy, fanciful allusions, figures 
and Images calculated to dazzle and delight 
the eye, rather than to illuminate, and cast 
cthe full glory of evidence round simple 
; he, I say, must throw by the author 
iiidisgust, or labour through him in a cold 
and lifeless progress, which must serve but 
to fatigue and disappoinr nfci. He whose 
dtste is ever so jusuy formed to lelisli sim- 
plit ity and true manly grace, must yet read 
the orator to great disadvantage, if entirely 
a stranger to the spirit of free uncontrolled 
debate, liberty (If we may so speak) hath 
its own ideas and its own language, whose 
force cannot always be "fftt, or even its 
meaning rightly and thoroughly cog/eivcd 
by strangers. 

Tourrreil, the French interpreter of De- 
mosthenes, and Lucchesini, the Italian com- 
mentator, seem to have been instances of 
what is here advanced. The first appeals to 
have had no just taste for the simplicity of 
modest Attic elegance. He dressed out his 
authoi iu all that finery, to which he annex- 
ed the notions of grace and beauty ; and 
presented him to his country men turgid and 
inflated, encumbered and disgraced by - ad- 
ventitious ornaments. The latter lived 
and wrote in a country where the voice of 
liberty is but seldfm and faintly heard; 
whet&toolittcal transactions are of a confined 
txature^ind not generally diseased in bold 

[l.ljEschines in Ctesiph. 


and spirited debate ; where parties are seldom 
formed, public dissensions seldom raised ; no 
grand interests boldly asserted ; no political 
pleasures freely censumd. And the effect 
seems to have been this ■ the commentator 
appears shocked at the free', lively, and ani- 
mated exertions of Demosthenes; he endea- 
vours to reduce him. with h* more sober 
bounds : and is sometimes, perhaps misled by 
trying his expressions by the rules of cold pre- 
cision. Passages might be produced to war- 
rant these observations: but 1 shall content 
myself with just hinting at one, of which 
notice hath been taken in this volume, [1. 
and which sotus to prove what may be deem- 
ed the boldest assertion, that Demosthenes 
cannot be, always, even understood, but in 
a country of liberty. ‘ I am sensible,' saith 
the orator, 4 that the Persian is the common 
enemy of the Greeks.* To the Italian, this 
assertion was strange and unaccountable, at 
a time when the two nations were at pence, 
and when treaties actually subsisted between 
them. History was ransacked ancl tortured 
for some plausible pretfince or grounds for 
this extraordinary declaration. Butin Bri- 
tain such pains were needless : there, no idea 
is more familiar thah that of a natural and 
hereditary enemy. 

The reader's taste, however, may be strict- 
ly j ist : he may be well acquainted with the 
(Sentiments and language of liberty ; hc r .nay 
be duly instructed in the history of an an- 
cient people ; he may suffer their affairs and 
interests to make a livel>TOid forcible impres- 
sion on his mind : yet still, though wPeil pre- 
pared for the perusal of im oiator, he cannot 
always perceive his whole force ancl artifice ; 
as, at tills distance of time, facts may appear 
trivial, and arguments inconclusive, which 
fired every imagination, and silenced all op- 
position, in the assembly to which they were 
originally addressed. We know, in general, 
the genius, character, and temper of a peo- 
ple, whom the orator may have endeavoured 
to effect : we can, therefore, in general, con- 
ceive and must acknowledge his force and 
delicacy, the propriety and cneigy of his 
representations : they must please and sur- 
prise us, and sometimes affect and warm us ; 
end such impressions sufficiently reward our 
attention. But, in particularjmssages, the 
traces of excellence must be*2a?ut, or, per- 
haps, totally effaced: where the art and 
force of the speaker consist in a* judicious 
attention to particular circumstahccs of 
times, occasions, conjunctures of affairs, and 
dispositions of the aCditqrs. A modem 
reader is struck with some particular argu- 
ment or tqyic , he is, perhaps, disappointed 
to find, that it Is not extended and enlarged 
on. But i/ls possible, nay very likely, that 
the disposition of those who heard it, re- 

a uired bu^ a single hint* and that a minute 
etail would have tired and ouended. *- -V e 
read that such a particular stroke of elo- 
quence had wonderful effects ; fftat such a 
passage raised a general acclamation, affect- 
ed, transported, or terrified: we examine 
this passage by the general rules of crltl- 

[2] See Oration oil the Classes. 
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cismsnnd we pronounce it inadequate to the 
wonderful effects ascribed to it. But here 
wc seem to confine our regards to our own 
sentiments, our own passions, and our own 
situations : we atgue from our own feelings 
to those of other persons, in circumstances 
totally different. *Cicero, by introducing 
the mcntioit of tty; battle of Pharsalia, and 
the danger which Caesar there encountered, 
(in a manner artful and lively indeed, but 
such as by no means indicates a surprising 
or singular elevation of genius,) is said to 
have made this hero turn pale and tremble. 
And why should we doubt of the reality of 
these effects ? We can read of this battle of 
Pharsalia without emotion; but it, was a 
more important object to a Roman; still 
more affecting to the soldier who fought in 
that famous field : but to the general who 
there gained the victory, and by this 
victory rescued himself from destruction, 
and obtained the sovereignty of the world, 
what obiect can be conceived moie capable 
of alarming ids passions, and filling Jus mind 
with the most tunmlent emotions * , 

But, it may be said, Aat however true the 
general position, yet the instance brought to 
illustrate it, is but unhappily chosen: for 
that, in tins case, Caesar's emotion was but 
pretended. [1.] He was himself an accom- 
plished orator, and knew all the windings 
of •the art— lie courted Cicero's friendship, 
he saw where his vanity and his weakness 
lay * with perfect address, therefore, he 
played back the'dfrator’s art upon himself ; 
Ids concern was feigned — With deference to 
the author here quoted, 1 must declare that 
1 cannot think this suggestion well warrant- 
ed ; no more than 1 can suppose that Oc- 
tavia, the sister of Augustus, meant to pay 
a compliment to the poet, and but pretended 
concern, when she appeared to famt at the 
recital of the famous passage in the siltth 
Eneid : 

‘ Heu miserande puer ! Si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, 

Tu M-arcellus Kris.’ 

If Caesar, was too well acquainted with 
the arts of eloquence, and, of consequence, 
too well armed against them, to receive 
any real impression from the efforts **>f 
Cicero; this orator, who was equally well 
t acquaints •with those arts, the proper 
occasions of exerting them, and the effects 
to be expected from them, could not 
well lie deceived by any unnatural sem- 
blance oP emotion, I say unnatural sem- 
blance; because it* is supposed, that such 
emotion, in such a case. Is contrary to reason 
and the nature of things* a$d therefore 
Cicero, amidst all his vanity, must have 
seen and despised the injudicious artifice. 

L] See Brownfe Essay on Ridicule. 

>2.1 Cicero in Brut. 

[d.] Vos enim jam Albani tumuli atque 
]u(i, vo, Ubiquam imnloro* atque obtestor, 
vosque Albanorum obrut® arte, sacromn| 
populi Romani sflci® et ®quales, quas file 
prnereps amentia, ciesis prostratisqi*e sanc- 
tissmns lucis, substructionum insanis mo- 
libus opprea&eraf; vestrae turn ara», vestr® 


The truth seems to be, that, in minds the 
moot enlightened, the p&sions frequently 
retain a considerable degree of strength; and 
when kindled by some touch of the orator’s 
address, the combustion is too sudden, as 
weU as too violent, to be effectually suppress- 
ed by reason. At least the ancients seem 
persuaded of this; for whatever may be said 
of eloquence being made for the multitude 
and the forum, [2. J yet when they addressed 
•themselves, not to the populace, bit to se- 
lect and refined judges* they were by no 
means (as Quintilian expresses it) quadam 
eloquent!® frugalitate content!, ac nianum 
semper Jnfja pallium continentes. On th 
contrary, some of the noblest and boldest ef 
forts of art were excited, some of the sub- 
1 finest flights of genius indulged, on such 
occasions. To be convinced of this, we need 
but turn to any of the judicial pleadings of 
Cicero. Take the beautiful passage, ui an 
oration against Verres, quoted by Mr. 
'Ilume, In liis elegant Essay on Eloquence; 
or read thc*lbllowmg passage in the oration 
foi Milo : [3.] ‘ On you, ye Albanian mounts 
and groves, on you I call. Bear witness for 
me, ye ruined altars of Alba (equal in sanc- 
tity to the Roman shrines,) destroyed, and 
buried under the profane edifices- raised by 
his outrageous sacrilege. *Your influtmee, 
your power it. was which then prevailed. 
Your divinity, then? triumphed, and com- 
pleted its vengeance on all his profanations. 
And thou, O holy Jove, didst then at length 
look down from thy mount: then didst thou 
execute thy justice on the wretch, whose 
wickedness and abandoned impurity had so 
often polluted thy lakes, thy groves, thy 
boundaries. To theej. to thee, and in thy 
presence, did he pay tne late, but justly me- 
rited, punishment.’ — That the circumstances 
of the trial contributed to animate the ora- 
tor’s style, is certain, as he himself fidjpms 
us. [4.J Yet, amidst all this enthusiasm; tlie 
consummate master must have had a due 
regard to prriRfUty. He could not have for- 
gotten that he addre&ed himself finmdfli- 
ately to a few selected judges ; and if such 
elevated strains of ^eloquence sometimes fail- 
ed of success in select 
judge! of nenetratic 

slime may tie observ 

just argimienf. Modern times are acquainted 
withqfefined assemblies in which affairs of 
highest moment are commonly ’discussed; 
and if the spirited and impassioned orator* 
doth not, on all occasions, obtain a majority 
in such assemblies, they do not alwavs im- 
pute it to the superior strength of reason, 
that fortifies his hearers against the assaults 
of eloquence. * # 

In poetry the impression made upon the 


religiones viguerunt, vestravis valuit, quam 
ille omni scelere polluerat; tuque ex tuo 
edlto monte Latiari, sancte Jupiter, cujus 
file lacus, nemora, finesque stepe omni nefa- 
rio stupro, et scelere inacularat, aliquando 
ad eum putiiendum oculos apeAisti! vobis 
ill®, voblffc vestro in conspectu ler® sod 
just® feunen, et debit® poena; solutse sunt. 

[4.J In Brut. 
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hearqr is so far from being lessened or de- 
feated by his refinement and understanding, 
that it, n really lieighteued and increased m 
proportion to the security of his judgment 
and the delicacy of his sentiments. And al- 
though the man of sense, who, in this case, re- 
signs himsekf up to the pleasing delusion, 
guards and arms nimself against all artifice, in 
that of eloquence, it might not be difficult to 
shew how this vigilance is sometimes defeated 
and elu& 3d. But the points which I am at pre* 
sent concerned to establish, are no more than 
these : That the wonderful effects ascribed to 
ancient eloquence are not mistaken or exag- 
gerated.: That its force was realty extraordi- 
nary, and its impressions, in proportion, vio- 
lent; but that the reader who applies himself 
to study the remains of an ancient orator, and 
of Demosthenes in particular, may sometimes 
be disappointed in his sanguine expectations 
of delight, if he hath been long accustomed to 
compositions of less intrinsic worth, though 
of more glittering ornament ; if he is in ge- 
neral unused to the energy of a%5ree debate ; 
if he is unacquainted with the history and 
character of tne people to whom the orator 
addressed himself; or if he precipitately 
judges of the real force and efficacy of his elo- 
quence from his own septiments and feelings, 
without making the necessary allowance for 
a difference of times, circumstances, pas- 
sions, and dispositions. 

He who will not acknowledge that' some 
particular traces of that exquisite skill which 
our orator possessed, are now become faint 
and obscure, pays hiiq a veneration rather 
too implicit. And he who does not still 
perceive, and feel, his rapid harmony exactly 
adjusted to the sense ; his vehement reason- 
ing without any appearance of art; his 
disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved 
in a continued stream of argument, [1.] 
magfJustly suspect his own deficiency In 
poim* of taste : nor is it any Indication of a 
superior strength of reason, if he docs not 
sometimes accompany th^^tor in these 
iiffpetuous passions told exalted sentiments 
which animate his compositions. 

It is a common observation, how much an 
orator is assisted by tbe charms of action or 
pronunciation, which Demosthenes h said 
to have regarded as the chief part, or rathftv 
the whole, of his art ; and, flow much the 
Joss of these must diminish his lustre.*, Yet 
there are other advantages which such a 
t peaker derives, from subjecting his works 
toa private revie w, to a strict, dispassionate, 
and reiterated study. The justness of his 
reasoning, the soundness of his policy, the 
worth and elevation of his sentiments, (and 
4 these are the really, valuable parts of an ora- 
tor,) are thus brought to a new and severe 
trial : and if, oa such a trial, these excel- 
lences preserve their weight and lustre, this 
Is an additional proof that they are real and 
< intrinsic. What Longinus observes of the 
sublime, Is equally applicable to all the ex- 
cellences of an orator; that, if they are 
really genuAue, we must form the higher 
4 ' softfisnK the more frequepjly and at- 

fl.'J See Hume’s Essay on Eloquehce, 


tentively they are considered; and that the 
true and indisputable proof of a writer’s 
value arises frbrrt tbe consenting approba- 
tion of all ages, professions, and inclinations. 
This last and final sanCt^on our author's 
merit hath received from private examina- 
tion, though, at tills time, but a part of his 
merit can thus appear. And hence, again, 
we may form a judgment of tne forte and 
influence of his living eloquence. If lie still 
commands our approbation, ana even warms 
our hearts, how must the Rhodians have 
been effected when vEschines read his cele- 
brated performance to that jveople ! And if 
they were strongly affected, how must ibe 
Breaker himself have shaken and transported 
the souls of his hearers, in the Athenian 
assembly ! 

It may be said, that the excellence of this 
author hi the original, Is a point too plain to 
require proof or illustration ; that it is uni- 
versally acknowledged and has been the 
subject of repeated praise; but that this 
consummate excellence of the original ne- 
cessarily inspires a prejudice against all at- 
tempts to copy it jn another language; 
that such attempts arc presumptuous; the 
learned despise them, others arc deceived by 
thorn, and made to think with less honour 
of the great author, titan his own genuine 
undyiguised merit must ever obtain. 

could wish that this objection could, be 
easily eluded, aud that I could pci suade my- 
self that the present work did not enforce 
and confirm it. However something Fp re- 
sume to say, hi apology for such «U tempts, 
and for the maimer in which they aie ex- 
alted. 

It hath been already observed, that f lie 
sentiments and arguments of an ancient 
orator may be conveyed to the reader in a 
translation executed with tolerable tare 
an^ fidelity. To this we may add the 
manner and order in which he a i ranges 
his thoughts ; no inconsiderable part of his 
address and artifice. And surely the atten- 
tion of the reader unskilled in ancient lan- 
guages, is rather liberally rewarded by these 
advantages ; although the learned may de- 
spise the inglorious toil of the translator, 
whose composition disgraces his noble oiigi- 
nal. Yet, even in this point, should our 
attempts be judged with some of can- 
dour and Indulgence. An ancientlanguage, . 
even were it not superior to our ow,n, must 
ever be read with favourable' preuidke. 
Antiquity renders it respectable ^md vene 
rable. Its sounds and phrases are not de- 
based by common and familitr UBe, but pre- 
serve their dig illy in a stately and solemn 
retirement. Longinus speaks or some vulgar 
phrases to be found in Demosthenes; but 
all such now lie concealed : and, unless the 
image conveyed be low, nothing can appear 
in the language humbled 1 or debased ; idl 
flows on in one equal course of decency, 
grandeur, and dignity. But this not the 

case in our own language. Familiarity 
rempts us to regard it with leas reverence. 
Its phrases and expressions are in constant 
use ; afid what we hear and pronounce every 
day, cannot easily endure a .comparison with 
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a language to whose very name we have 
been Jong taught to anneffche ideas of gran- 
deur and excellence. Ifwour composition 
we adhere scrupulously to the simple and 
natural form, tWfy>im> and dignity of fhe 
original may 'seem to be lost and degraded. 
In order to avoicLthis extreme, we some- 
times recui*to a grave and laboured style, 
ransposltions unnatural, and periods dis- 
torted ; an unpardonably awkward substi- 
tute to ease and graceful majesty. And 
carcely can we steer our course so happily, 
but that we must be in danger of touching, 
or appearing to touch, on one or other of 
these dangerous extremes. 

But our difficulties appear stronger, and 
our claim to indulgence more just, when the 
real excellence of the ancient languages is 
considered* The Greek, in particular, is 
superior even to that of the Romans in point 
of sweetness, delicacy, and copiousness. 
Tills is the judgment of the great Roman 
critic, fl.] And with him an English trans- 
lator still may say, [2.] * He that ex- 
pects from us tht*grace and delicacy of the 
Attic style, must give i# the same sweetrfess, 
and an equal copiousness of language.' To 
acknowledge this inferiority In our own 
language, is not to derogate from its seal 
merit. It is a weapon keen and forcible, if 
carefully preserve^, and wielded will*, due 
skill. But he who should attempt to folliww 
the great writers of antiquity in every maae 
and winding, through which their advan- 
tage enabled th«s?n, and their circumstances 
obliged fhem, to direct their course; he who , 
should labour through all the straits of a 
minute and scrupulous imitation, to ex- 
press their words, and dispose of their pe- 
riods, exactly in the same form and order, 
must be equally inattentive to the genius of 
the language from which he copies, and to 
that of his own; equally inattentive to *he 
excellences of this, and to its comparative 
defects. At least this is a state of subjection 
to which the present translator thought it 
hy no means necessary to stoop . and if in 
this he should be judged to have taken too 
great a liberty, he flies for shelter to the 
authority of Quintilian, [3.] who compares 
the copy formed from the outward traces 
and aspect of the original, to those airy 
phantomBwkich were supposed by Epicurus 
* to issue from all bodies. If it may be 
thoughts violation erf the Attic simplicity, 
that he hath sometimes ventured on an 
epithet, a«netaphor, or some other figurative 

n.] QuintlL^nsb, Orat. lib. xii. cap. 10. 

[2.J Quarequia Latinis dftijzit illam gra- 
tiain sermon is Attici, det mihl m loquendo 
eandem jucunditatem, et parem copiam 

[3.] Nec— sufficiat iraaginem virtutis ef- 
fingere, et solam^ut sic dicerem cutem, vel 
pfltius fllajPEpicun flguraa quas e sum mis 


form of speech, to express what is natuinV 
and unadorned in the original, let it Tie re- 
membered, that in this he cnnfln* himself 
within much stricter bounds than the same 
great critic prescribes to those who translated 
from the Greek into Latin. In such works 
he tells us, ‘ Figuras — quibus aiaximo orna- 
tur dratio, multas ac v arias excoclbmdi 
attain necessitas queedam est : quU plenum 
que a Greeds Romana dissentlunt. lib. x. 
t cap. 5.’ And in imitations of ever J kind m 
a language inferior to thpt of tlie original, 
in order to supply the delect, his rule is this : 
‘Oratio translationum nitore illuminanda. 
lib. xii. can. 10.’ 

To exhroit Demosthenes such as he would 
have appeared in an English assembly sim- 
ilar to that of Athens, should certainly lie 
the scope of his translator. Though he may 
be unfortunate in his aim, a voliuitary de- 
viation would be unpardonable. And an 
English Demosthenes would undoubtedly 
attend to the genius of his language. To 
express hi» dignity and majesty, he would 
not assume a constrained, uncouth, and per- 
plexed air. He would have confined himself 
within the modest bounds of Atticism, but 
of English Atticism, (if the expiession may 
be allowed.) He would have -adopted a 
greater share of omamentHtecause a greater 
share of ornament would not be incemswtent 
with neatuess,“deceift elegance, and manly 

If it be still observed, that our language 
has l>een corrupted, and the cause of learn- 
ing disgraced by t radiation, it might be easv 
to shew in what cases this has been, an H 
must be, the consequence ; and that an at- 
tempt to copy the excellences of ancient 
writers of renown, dftes not necessarily fall 
under this censure. Or if the meanness mid 
insignificance of the employment should 
urged, a translator might observe, imtho 
fulness of his vanity, that the great Wnrnm 
orator himself thought it not beneath hi* 
dignity to .jwMish his translations from 
Plato, Xenophon, and* Demosthenes. But 
as to the utility of this employment, it need 
not be pointed qut or defended, to the 
learned. As to its dignity, the translator is 
not sit all solicitous to maintain it.* lie is 
Jteady to acknowledge, that tfie pittance of 
reputation to lie acquired in this way is but 
trmkig and insignificant, if he is so fori o- 
nateas to meet with tliat candour-ami indul- 
gence which have hitherto favoured lu^ 
attempts. 

corporibus dicit effiuere. Hoc autem IUk 
accidit, qui non intrcwpectis penitus virtuii- 
bus, ad prim urn »e velut aspect! um orat ion u. 
aptarunt, et, cum ils felicissime ce*dt im- 
itatio, verbis atque numeris sunt non multura 
diderentes, lib. x. cap. 2. 
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' C THE ORATION ON THE CLA#ES : 

* 

PRONOUNCED IN THE ARCIIONSHIP OF DitfTIMUS, THE THIRD 'frfefe&It OF TUB 
HUNDRED AND SIXTH OLYMPIAD. ” 


INTRODUCTION. 

The title of tills oratipn Is taken from one 
particular jwirt of it* in which the speaker J 
enlarges*ou the method of dividing the ^ 
citizens into 2vjuu<$<at» or Classes, in order 
to raise the supplies, and to answer the exi- 
gencies of the state. The design of it was, 
to allay an extravagant ferment * illicit had 
"been raised at Athens, and to recommend 
caution and circumspection at a time when 
danger was apprehended. Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Persia, had been for some time em- 
ployed in making preparations for war* 
These were represented to the Athenians as 


sufficient umbrage, by die assistance which 
their general. Chares, had afforded to some 
of his rebellious subjects : they were entirely 
possessed by the notions of their own im- 
portance, and therefore readily listened to 
their suggestions, who endeavoured to per- 
suade them that some, important blow was 
meditated against their dominions. An as- 
sembly of the people was convened ; and 
the general temper noth of the speakers and 
auditors are distinctly marked out la several: 
passages of the oration.' The bare mention 
of a war with Persia, at once recalled to 
their minds the glorious days of their an- 
cestors, and the great cctions of A tliens and 
her generals against the barbarians. These 
were now displayed with all the address 
and force of eloquence, and the people urged 
to Us^Ate the bright example of antiquity ; 
to rise up in arms against the Persian, and 
to send tneir ambassadors t though Greece, 
to summon all the statgs to umtPk'ith Athens 
ag&uat tlie common enemy. To flatter the 
national vanity of their countrymen, was an 
expedient which many speakers had found 

[1.] 'that this OTation was pronounced iip 
the third year of the hundred and sixth 
Olympiad, we are assured by Dionysius, (in 
Epist. ad Ammfieum,) and that Demostlfmes 
was at thfe time in his twenty-eighth year. 
Plutarch, indeed; Uf he be the author of 
the ‘Lives of the Ten Orators/) places his 
nativity in the fourth year of the ninety- 
eighth Olympiad. But, nol to mention the 
inaccuracies In this tract, the orator himself 
declares, in his oratibn against Midias, that 
he was then in his thirty-second year. This 
oration was spoken in the arcnnn&hjp of 
Callimachus, that is (according to Diodorus) 
in the fourth year of the hundred and $e\ enth 
Olympiad. And therefore, by calculating 
from hence, the reader will find the authority 
of Ustpuwius, as to tt# time of our orators 
WrtKjSwlSr and fully confirmed — How 
then to pass, that he was flowed to 

speak bn public affairs before the a^e of 


effectual for establishing their^power and 
credit In the assembly. And possibly some 
might have spoken, with a cormpt design of 
(Averting the attention of their countrymen, 
from those contests and dangers in which 
they were more immediately concerned. 
But however this may be, tire impropriety 
of those bold and precipitate measures which 
they recommended, is urged with the ut- 
most force in the following oration? Id 
which we shall find the speaker-moderating 
the unseasonable zeal oi his countrymen, 
without absolutely shocking their prejudices. 
Demosthenes is most generally known as aw 
orator, by the fire anu energy with which he 
rouses his countrymen to arms. But the 
delicacy of add less and artifice, which he 
displays in this and manyof the following 
orations, is a part qf his character no less 
worthy of attention. A youth of twenty- 
eight years, thoroughly acquainted with the 
constitution, interests, and connexions of his 
country, rising for the first time In a debate 
on fypblic affairs, opposing himself with 
baldness and resolution, ami at the sa*ne 
time with the utmost art and insinuation, 
to the general bent of the assembly ; calm- 
ing the turbulence of his *©unlrv)nen,1ind 
presenting their true interests to their niew. 
In the strongest and most striking colours ; 
is au object truly pleating and alia ting. 


0 it AT ION ON THE CLAShKS. [l.J 

Diotimo, Arch on — Olympiad. IOC. An. 3. 

The men who thus dwell upon the praises 
of your ancestois, seem to me, ye Men of 
A tli cm ! to have chosen a subject fitted 

tiurty years ? for in the Attic laws re- 
specting public speakers, it is exjttcssly en- 
acted, M >/ tiatA/Jt fj, Tu/ff f 'nrclv /i>/7rw rpta- 
koi/ra t-T t] yfyoi/urcu * Let no map riltcr the 
assembly to speak, who hath not yet at- 
tained to the age of thirty.’ Tine solution 
of this difficulty by Lunchcsini seems solid 
aud satisfactory. I know, &ith he, there 
are some whooassert, that this, as well as 
some other lkws of Athens, fell into disuse ; 
but such a method of solving the difficulties 
of antiquity, without any manner of proof 
or authority, Is unsafe and fallacious. Be- 
sides, the ’assertion is contradicted lb 
^Eschines, who. In his oration against Ti- 
marchus, declares. That not xmly <.his, but 
other severer laws, relative to public speak- 
ers, were in full force. In my opinion, the 
difficulty should rather be explained in this 
manned : Among the other magistrates who 
were chosen every year at Athens, there 
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rather to gratify the assembly, than to do 
the due honour to those on whom they 
lavish their applause. As they attempt to 


qucnce ; while their hearers are made tc 
think of tine virtues of those heroes witli 
much less elevation than these virtues of 
themselves ^inspire. To me, time itself 
seems to be the noblest witness to their glory. 
A series of so many years hath now passed 
over, and still no men have yet appeared, 
whose actions could surpass those patterns 
of perfection. It shall be my part therefore, 
solely to endeavour to point out the means 
which may enable you most effectually to 
prepare for war. For, in fact, were all our 

were ten orators appointed by lot, whose 
business it was to deliver their opinions in 
the assemblies on all affairs that concerned 
the state ; and for which they received the 
gratuity of a drachma [seven pence three 
farthings] from flic treasury. To these only 
must that law of Athens, which determines 
the age of orators, be construed to extend. 
As it was thch duty tef deliver their opinions 
In the senate, they ought of coursa*to be of 
the senatorial age : but no person could lie 
admitted to the senate, who had not com- 
pleted his thirtieth year. But as for the llw 
of Solon, it excludes no citizen whatsoever 
frojp the liberty of speaking, who might 
attend the assembly; nor had the seniors 
any Other privilege than that of speaking 
first. The law runs thus : * Let the senior 
first propose such measures as he thinks 
most expedient for the republic, and after 
him such other citizens as choose it, accord- 
ing to the order of their age.’ ^Kschines 
cites it in the same words against Ctesiphon. 
No mention is here made of thirty yyirs. 
Such of the citizens as were iri their twen- 
tieth year might attend the assembly, and 
had their names enrolled. That they had a 
share in, the administration, and might speak 
in public at this age, is confirmed by Lucian 
in his Jupiter Tragcedus, where Mom us 
thus addresses Apollo; ‘You are now be- 
come a legal speaker, having long since left 
the class of young men, and enrolled your 
name in'Ahe books of the Duoderemviri." 
Now, that the citizens were considered as 
having*ar<jived at the age of manhood in 
their eighteenth year, we learn from De- 
tnoslhenjs in his oration against Aphobus. 
For his fathex dieU when he was but seven 
years old, ana he remained for ten years 
under the care of his guafdi$n ; at which 
time, being released from nis hands, he 
leaded his own cause against him. Now 
is father had given directions that he should 
be under a guardian till he had arrived at 
fee age ot manhood : and this he did, as 
soon as as he had reached his eighteenth 
year; tffl which Is collected from nis Own 
words. These circumstances considered, it 
is very easy to stmpose that Demosthenes 
spoke in public, as tie really did, in his eight- 
and-iwentieth year. Nor does any manner 
of difficulty arise from what he says himself 


speakers to proceed in a pompous display o f 
their abilities, such par ad! and ostentation 
could not possibly prove of the leant #d van- 
tage to the public : but if any man whatever 
will appear, and can explain to your full 
satisfaction what kind or armament, how 
great, grid how supported, may serve the 
piesent exigencies of the state, then all these 
alarms must instantly be dispelled. This I 
shall endeavour to the utmost of my abili- 
' ties, having first briefly declared m ^opinion 
of our situation with respect to the King. 

I do regard the King as the common ene- 
my of all the Greeks. [1.] But I cannot, 
for that mason, advise, that we should be 
the only people to undertake a war against 
him *. for 1 do not find the Greeks [ 2.] them- 
selves united to each other in sincere uilec- 

in his oration for the Crown: ‘When the 
Phocian war was raised, Ac. for I had then 
no hand in the administration :* that war 
being begun in the second year of the hun- 
dred and slkth Olympiad, under the archon- 
ship of Callistratus, at a time when our 
orator was only in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age. 

[1.] The commentators who endeavour to 
account for this assertion, by considering 
the present state of Greece* or any late trans- 
actions, with Persia, seem to examine the 
orator too rjgiSly, aild with two much cold- 
ness and abstraction. It is by no means the 
result of any recent events. It had been the 
language of Greece for ages ; the language 
of poets, historians* and orators. Even In 
those times of corruption, the popular lead- 
ers seldom ventured to use any other, par- 
ticularly in an assembly where national va- 
nity was sopredomlndhtas in that of Athens. 
Whatever treaties had been made with the 
king of Persia, however peace might ha$e 
now subsisted between him and the Greeks, 
still he was their natural enemy. 

[2.J The sacred war now raged In Greece. 
The Phocie$np Lacedemonians, and Athe- 
nians weie engaged oa one side; the Boeo- 
tians, Thessalians, Locrians, and segno 
other inferior states on the other : each party 
was harassed ana exhausted by the war. 
ThevPhociaftis had reason to cmnplafci of the 
tlA thenians, who proved a useless and Inactive 
ally. Whatever connexions had lately sub- 
sisted between Athens and Sparta, this lat- 
ter state still hated its ancient rival, and 
was impatient to recover Its former splen- 
dour and power. A prospect of assistance 
from Persia must have at once determined 
the Lacedemonians to detach themselves 
from the confederacy, and to act against the 
Athenians; particularly Jf any plausible pro 
tence could be alleged for uniting with thtf 
Persian. The Pnodans, who were not 
always Influenced by the most religious en- 
gagements, might fairly be suspected of 
making no scruple to accept effectual assis* 
tance from the Great King, and at once re- 
nouncing their allianys with the Athenians. 
The Italian commentator sug>po$»» that 
the orator expresses his apprehensions only 
of the Lacedemonians, and thaP they are 
particularly pointed out, as the men who 
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tion:«,nay, some f man g them seem to have It 'is not difficult when an assembly 4 con- 
more confidence in him than In certain of vened, to acquire the reputation of courage : 
their //wn body. In such circumstances, I no; nor, when dangers are actually imnend- 
account it of the utmost moment that we lng, to speak with an impassioned boldness, 
should be strictly attentive to the origin of But it is truly difficult, and it is our duty, 
this war, that it may be free from every im- in the time of danger, to support the cha- 
putation or injustice. Let our armament racier of superior bravery; in our councils, 
be carried on with vigour ; but let us care- to display the same superiority of wisdom, 
fully adhere to the principles of equity. F<vr I, on my part, ye men of Athens I think 
in my ^pinion, Athenians l the states of that a war with the king may jvove danger- 
G recce V it he once evident and incontestible* ous; in a battle, the consequence of such 
that the king makas attempts against them) a war, I see no danger. And why ? Because 
will instantly unite, and express the most wars of every kind require many advantages, 
ardent gratitude to those who arose before of naval force, of money, and of places, 
them, who, with them, still-stan^ faithfully Here he is superior to the state. In a bat- 
and bravely to repel these attempts. But tie, nothing is so necessary to ensure success 
while this is yet uncertain, should you begin as valiant troops ; and of these, we and our 
hostilities, I fear we may be obliged to fight confederates can boast the greater number, 
against an enemy reinforced by those very For this reason, 1 earnestly recommend to 
men for whose interests we were so forward you, by no means to be the first to enter on 
to express our zeal. Yes! he will suspend a war; but for an engagement, I think you 
his designs, (if he hath really designs against should be effectually prepared. Were there 
the Greeks;) his gold will be dispersea libe-' one method of preparing to oppose barba- 
rally amongst them ; his promifSs of friend- rians, and another for engaging with Greeks, 
ship will be lavished upon them ; while they, thep we might expect, Kith reason, that 
distressed in their private wars, and atten- any' hostile intentions against the Persian 
tive only to support them, will disregard the must be at once discovered. But as in every 
general welfare of the nation. armament the manfler is the same, the go- 

Into such confusion* into such weak mea- nerai provisions equally the same, whether 
surev, ,\et us. not precipitate the state. With our enemies are to be attacked, or our allies 
respect to the king, you cqpiu>t pursue the to Ir* protected, and our rights defended ; 
came counsels with some others ftf the vfhy, when we have avowed enemies, fol.] 
Greeks. Of these, many might, without should we seek for others? Shall we not 
the charge of inconsistency, neglect the rest prepare against the one, and be ready to 
of Greece, while engaged hi the pursuit of pri- oppose the other, should he attempt tb in- 

vate interest. But of y< u it would beunwor- jure us' Call now upon the Greeks to 

thy, even though directly injured, to inliict unite with you.— But suppose ye should not 
so severe a punishment tm the guilty, as to readily concur with them in all their mea- 
almndon them to the power of the barbarian, sures, (os some arc by no means favourably 
Thus are we circumstanced : and let us inclined to this state,) can It be imagined 

then be careful that we do not engage in that they will obey your summons ? 

this war upon unequal terms ; that he whom ' Certainly ; for we shall convince them that 
weqwuipose to entertain designs against the th» king forms designs against their interests, 
Greeks, may not recommend himself to which they do not foresee.’— Ye powers I Is 
their confidence, so as to be deemed their it possible, that you can be thus persuaded ? 
friend. And how shall ttflfifc- things be cf- Yes; 1 know you are. But whatever ap- 
fected ? By giving public proof that the prehensions you may raise, they must in- 
forces of this state are well appointed, and fluence these Greeks less forcibly than their 
complete for action; but that in this our disputes with you and with each other ; and 
procedure we are determined to adhere in- therefore the remonstrances of your ambas- 
violably to justice. ^ sedan will but appear like the tales of idle 

Let the bold and hazardous, who are vV}- wanderers. [2.] If on the other hand ve 
hement in urging you to war, attend to this. pursue the measures now proposed, there is 


have mole confidence in the Persian than in the most favourable occasion fqr Kre Great 
O their own brethren ; and who would sacrifice King to gain them to his purposes. The 
every consideration to the support of their sneaker indeed declares, in another part of 
wars with the Greeks. The Fhocians, he this oration, that the Thebans would not 
observes, could next possibly unite with the concur with the Persian in any design con- 
Perslans, on account of the former injuries fessedlv forgnefi against the nation of Greece. 
r they had received 'from them, as well as of Yet still they might, in their present cir- 
their invariable union with Athens. But a rumstances,*and in a cause which they af- 
view of the politics of Greece, and indeed fccted to consider as the cause of the nation, 
of the politics of ail ages and nations, may accept of his assistance. r They actually did 
convince us, that too much stress is not to accept of it in the course of thfcwar. 

* be laid on such an argument. Nor was there £1. j The Boeotians, Thessalians, dec. were 

law to fear from the confederates on the the avowed enemies of Athens,© hi consc- 
other aide. They fdUght with an inveterate ruence of the attachment of, this state to 
and KBplaraibie rancour ; and all their efforts mods; and the king uT Macedon, by his 

were scarcely sufficient to suppqnt the quar- invasions of their settlements in Thrace, 
rel. Their strength v/as continually noting, and other acts of hostility, 
and their treasures were quite exhausted; | f2.j In the original olv «\A’ h 
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not a * In pie state of Greece that will hesitate 
a moment to come in, ami to solicit your al- 
liance, when they see our thousand horse [l.] 
our Infantry as numerous as could be wit*ied, 
our three h\#i<fred ships ; an armanent which 
they must regard as their surest refuge and 
defence. Should you apply for their assist- 
ance, yo'A mu it appear as supplicants: 
should they refuse it, you incur the siiame 
of a repulse. But if, while your forces are 
completed, you suspend your operations, 1 
the protection you then grant to them must 
appear as the consequence of their request : 
and, be assured, they will all liy to you for 
this protection. 

With these and the like reflections deeply 
impressed upon my mind, I have not la- 
boured to prepare a bold, vain, tedious ha- 
rangue. No, my fellow-citizens ! our pre- 
parations have been the sole object of my 
tlioughts, and the manner of conducting 
Ihem with effect and expedition. Gran^ 
me your attention ; and if my sentiments 
be appioved, confirm them by your voices. 

Tt is then file first and most impor- 
tant part of preparation, to possess your 
minds with due resolution; so that every 
citizen, when called to action, may exert 
himself with alacrity and zeal. You Know 
that in every instance, where, having first 
resell \ed on your designs in concert, every 
single member deemed it incumbent on nim 

'PJi'I'fil A.H30YSIN at Trcpu onrer. 

1 1 VjUS urged by the speakers on the other 
side, that ambassadors should be sent 
through Greece, to represent the dahgerous 
designs of the Persian, and to exhort the 
several states to suspend their private ani- 
mosities, and to unite with the Athenians 
against the common enemy. The orator, 
who is endeavouring to represent the useless 
and ineffectual nature of such a mcaSure, 
compares these ambassadors to the ancient 
rhapsodists, or bards, whose lives were spent 
in travelling, and amusing their entertainers 
with songs and poems. And this similitude 
seems to arise not only from tlielr repeating 
the same declarations, but from the circum- 
stance of going from city to city, and ex- 
citing curiosity by their speeches, without 
any other effect. 

(‘1. j At first sight it may appear extraordi- 
nary tfiat the orator should speak in high 
terms of t*ich a body as one thousand horse. 
But we must consider that Attica was a 
mountaihous coqjitry, and therefore unfit 
for breeding horses. In the infancy of the 
Mate, when Athens was gtyerned by kings, 
their cavalry amounted to no more than 
ninety-six, each vuvKpnpta, jar twelfth part 
of a tribe, furnishing two. But the number 
of such divisions was then but forty-eight, 

C fhe tribes weife originally bwt four. This 
all body was at first an object of derision 
to the Persians, at Marathon ; but after- 
ward proved formidable and dangerous. 
After the defeat, of the Persians, the city 
began to increase in power, and was enabled 
to raise a body of three hundred horse; 
which, in the # time of the Peloponnesian 
war, was augmented to twelve hundred, (as 


to labour vigorously in,$he execution, you 
have never once proved unsuccessful. But 
whenever we have first decreed, sthd then 
each man hath turned his eyes on others, 
fondly imagining that he himself need not 
act, that his neighbour wou^d do all ; our 
designs have never once been executed. 

With these sentiments, and these vigorous 
‘resolutions, 1 recommend that you should 
proceed to the appointment of yq^r twelve 
hundred ; and raise them to two thousand, 
by a farther addition’* of eight hundred. 
Thus, when all necessary deductions are 
made, of those who by their condition [2.] 
are exeuied from contributing, or by any 
circumstances are unable to contribute, still 
the original number of twelve hundred will 
remain complete. These I would have 
formed into twenty classes, each consisting 
of sixty citizens, agreeably to the present 
constitution. And it is my opinion, that of 
these classes e^B should be divided into five 
parts consisting of twelve persons ; ever at- 
tending tcra just and equal distriliution of 
the richer with the poorer. Thus should 
our citizens be arranged the reason will 
appear when the whole scheme of the regu- 
lation hath been explained. 

But our ships; >ow ajp they to lie ap- 
pointed ? Let their whole number*!** fixed 
to three hundred, divided, try fifteenth parts 
into twenty portions. Of the first hundred, 

we learn from Thucyd. B. II. and ASschines 
llupcnr.) This was the greatest body of 
cavalry the Atheniins ever possessed, which 
seems, by the distresses of the state, to have 
been reduced to a thousand in the time of 
Demosthenes, as he» mentions no greater 
number, though it was his business rather 
to magnify their force in this passage, than 
to extenuate it. The Equestrian Order vras 
a rank of dignity at Athens, as arqgp^ the 
Romans. But in latter times the citizens 
were allowe^o keep this rank, and to sub- 
stitute others to serv<? in their stead. J*u c- 
cherinu 

‘ ioac who by their condition, &c.) 
These are particularly specified in the origi- 
*>v 'maiden heiresses l?<pavtuv, 

orphans of the other sex;' “k\rtpovx,iKMv, 
* men appointed to form a colony and 
ao<v<k>v(K<oi/, * men Incorporated into certain 
sot Cities, which were exempted frpm contri- 
buting.’ From whence It seems evident, 
that the duty and honour of composing tl>e 
twelve hundred, who were to supply the 
exigencies of the state, must have been an- 
nexed to certain families; and continued to 
them, when time and various circumstances 
might have produced alterations of fortune 
In many. The inconveniences which arose 
from hence were partly removed by the 
uvriHiiaets, or exchanges of fortunes, (of 
which, see note on PnIL I. p. 9.) and by 
allowing exemptions to persons in certain 
circumstances: yet J>oth these expedients 
must have occasioned delays«ymd Retarded 
the business of the public. Hence the ora- 
tor rocondnends the appointmenMjf the ad- 
ditional eight hundred. 
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let five [l.J such **rts; of the second hun- 
dred, five parts ; and of the third hundred, 
five, fife appointed to each class. Thus shall 
a fifteenth of the whole be allotted to every 
class : three ships to each subdivision. 

When these establishments are made, I 
propose, [2.Jas the revenue arising from our 
lands amounts to six thousand talents, that 
in order to have our funds duly regulated* 
this sum may be divided into a hundred 
parts orslxty talents each : that five of these ' 
parts may be assigned to each of the twenty 
great classes ; which may thus give severally 
to each of their divisions a single part of 
sixty talents. [3.] .So that, if rfve should 
have occasion for a hundred ships, sixty ta- 
lents may be granted to each, and twelve 
trierarchs; if for two hundred, there may 
be thirty talents assigned, and six trieraichs, 
to each; if for three hundred, twenty ta- 
lents may be supplied for each and four 
trierarchs. jfe 

In like manner, my fellow-citizens ! upon 
a due estimate of the stores nffcessary for 
our ships, 1 propose that, agreeably to the 
present scheme, they should be divided into 
twenty parts ; that one good and effectual 
pait should be assigned to each of the gieat 

[l<i! Qf the fir!*t hundred, let five, Arc.] 
It should seem from Um passage, that each 
century of the three hundred ships \yere to 
be of a different rate and onler, by this mi- 
nute specification of 4 five of the first hun- 
dred, five of the second. Arc.’ 

[2.] When, and in what manner, this esti- 
mate of the lands was made we learn from 
Polybius, lib. 2, whose words shall be quoted 
immediately. That tfie barren lands of At- 
tica should produce such a revenue, 
[amounting, according to Arbuthnot’s com- 
putation, to 1,102,500^3 sterns wonderful ; 
espqriaJly as the lower ranks of citizens held 
theirVanas free from all taxation. The soil 
of Athens itself was celebrated by Homer 
for its fertility. But this is oftlttle moment, 
when the barrenness of the Attic territory 
In general is considered. But what saith 
Polybius? Tic 7 »p iiTrep ’Afhji/auoi/ o\>x 

itTTopqsc, Aum Kafr ol/c Katpqir pe-ra ® r >’ 
fta'uav eir t*v wpoc roue Aah.cAai/J.oi/ioih u»^* 
fiaivov wuXe/uov, sot fxvpiovtfitv t^tircfinov 
crpoTiuiTac, Akoitoi/ A* lirAiipavv t pinptt*, 
ort roie^Kpivavret into tFjv u£cav •ttoie^aOat 
rat sic tAv «ro* ( epov elatpopat, in/jLijaavTu 
re %wpav t h*i t»jv ’Attcjojv cinacav, Kai 
Ttir oiKiac, o/uoitoc Afc Kal rijv Aotirijv ovtrtav. 
‘A\X’ ofjLUts to cvfivav 'Ttfj.rina Trie uftac 
fWXcire raw £?aKUi , x«XtCi>v AiaKocrtW ucai ir$v~ 
-rt]Kov7a raAavrotf ! f What historian hath 

* not informed us, that the Athenians at the 
time when they engaged in war, on the part 
of Thebes, against the Lacedemonians, sent 
ten thousand men to the field, and manned 

* a hundred ships; that the Athenians, I say, 
In order to make a just estimate of the sub- 
sidy they might properly grant for this war, 
theft peooSWfed to a general valuation of 
their lands of the whole territory of Attica, 
their houses, and all their effecS. And yet 
the whole valuation fell short of six thou- 


ciasses, to be distributed among the small 
divisions in the just proportion. Let the 
twelve, in every such division, demand their 
respective shares; and leathern have tboa 
ihips which it is their dot 1\ provide, tho- 
roughly and expeditiously equipped. Thus 
.nay our supplies, our shins, our trieraichs, 
our stores, be best provided and supplied. 
— — And now I am to lay before you a plain 
and easy method of completing fins scheme. 

I say, then, that your generals should 
proceed to mark out ten dock-yards, as con- 
tiguous as may lie to each other, and capa- 
ble* of containing thirty vessels each. When 
this is done, they should assign two classes, 
and thirty ships to each or these docks. 
Among these, also, they should divide the 
tribes and the respective trierarchs , so that 
two classes, thirty ships, and one tiibe, may 
be assigned to each. Let then each tribe 
div ide its allotted station into three parts, 
and the shins in like manner. Let these 
third paits be distributed by lot. Thus 
shall one tribe preside over one entire divi- 
sion pf your shipping; antfeach third of a 
trifle take career one third of such division ; 
and thus shall you know, at all times, first 
where each tribe is stationed ; then, where 

sand talents by two hundred ami fifty t 
Which agrees pretty exactly with this pas- 
sage of Demosthenes. Lucchesini. %> 

[3.J One hundred •■hips seem to have been 
.he ordinary marine establishment at 
Athens: and to this the ordinary revenue 
seems to lia\ e been proportioned. When it 
was necessary to fit out an extraordinary 
number, the additional charge was ans wercil 
by an extraordinary taxation on the richer 
members of the state. The passage before 
us is indeed concisely expressed, as became 
a speaker who addressed himself to persons 
to whom the least hint was sufficient. But 
the full meaning of it I take to lx? this : ‘If 
we have occasion but for a hundred ships, the 
charge of furnishing each may be divided 
among twelve trierarchs, who are to be sup- 
plied, for the expense of this and other pre- 
parations, with sixty talents. Iffortwohun- 
dicd, these twelve trierarchs must provide 
tvwe ships; if for three hundred, three. Ia 
every case the revenues of the state are to 
be equally divided amongst thesn.* But the 
greater the force required, the greater must 
be the burden on the trierarchs, jvhti are to 
be taxed for the additional expense, if any 
such may be required, for fitting out the 
fleet, ana completing tilt other parts of the 
intended armament.' This latter part, in- 
deed, is not* expressed or insinuated ; but I 
take it to be understood. But if my expla- 
nation should' not be entirely consonant to 
the sentiments of the learned reader, who 
may have the curiosity to examine this part 
of the oratioh with accuracy, I must end* - 
vour to screen myself from the severity of 
his censure, by subscribing to thesSollowing 
Ingenious declaration of Wolffeis ; 4 What- 
ever is here said of fleets, stores, armaments, 
and supplies, must, to us, who never saw a 
fleet or war, and never were conversant In 
affairs of state, be attendedwlth considerable 
obscurity.’ 
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enck third ; then, who are the trierarchs ; 
and lastly, the number of your ships. Let 
attains be once set in motion after this man- 
ner, and, if any thing hath been omitted, (as 
it is by no meaij^easy to provide accurately 
for every circumstance,) the execution will 
Itself discover it. And thus may your whole 
marine, a^d all ifs several parts, be uniform- 
ly ami exactly ululated. 

And now, as to money, as to any imme- 
diate supplies, sensible, as 1 am, that then 
opinion 1 am now to declare must appear 
extraordinary, yet I will declare it; for I 
trust timt, when duly weighed, it will be 
found the only one which reason can re- 
commend ; ami which must be approved by 
the event. I say then, that at this time we 
should not speak at all of money : we have 
a fund, if occasions call for it ; a great, an 
honourable, and an equitable fund. Should 
you attempt to raise it now, fai from suc- 
ceeding in such an attempt, you could not 
depend on gaining it when really wanted.* 
But suspend your inquiries, ami you will 
secure it. WiAt fund is this which now 
hath no being, yet will be found hcrefflfler? 
This appears a kind of mystery ; but I shall 
explain It. Cast yotfr eyes round through 
all this city. Within these walls, Athenians! 
them are treasures, I had almost said equal 
to those of all other states. But such* is the 
disposition of their possessors, that if*all 
our si leakers were to arise with the most 
alarming declarations, * That the king was 
marching against us; that he was at our 
gat'is ; that the danger did not admit of any 
possibility of doubt;' If, with thesg speak- 
ers, as many ministers of heaten were to 
arise, ami pionounce the same decimations 
as the warning of the gods; so far would 
these men be from contributing, that they 
would not even discover their rich# 1 *; they 
would not acknowledge the possessiqp of 
them. But should it once appear, that all 
those dangers, denounced with so much ter- 
ror, were really and in fact impending; 
wheie is the wretch that would not gi\e 
freely, that "would not urge to be admitted 
to conti ibute * For, who would choose to 
abandon his life and fortune to the fury of 
an enemy, rather than give up a small por- 
tion of his abundance, for the safety of him- 
self anti alj, the rest of his possessions ? Thus 
shall we And treasures, when o casions real- 
ly demand them, but not till then. Let us 
not therefore inquire for them now. Sup- 
pose thjjt we were now strictly to exact the 
subsidies from aU our citizens : the utmost 

[l.TWhoever consults Herodotus will find 
that Demosthenes is by no means exact in 
his account either of the Athenian or Per- 
sian fleets ; but we are not to expect histori- 
cal precision from the orator. His repre- 
sentations are Aited to deliglft and animate 
Hi is heaters; and probably his success was 
too grqflt to give them leisure to attend to 
any inaccuracy on ills account. 

[2,] It is just now, the orator hath repre- 
sented the wealth of Athens as contemptible, 
that of Persia as magnificent anti gre;at. 
Now, on the contrary, the resources of Per- 


we should raise would he more contemp- 
tible than none. Imagine the experiment 
made; it is proposed to exact a hundredth 
part of the revenue arising from our lands. 
Well then ; this makes just sixty talents. 

1 Nay, but we will raise a fiftieth part.* 
This .doubles the sura; we Mfcve then one 
hundred and twenty talents. But what is 
■Ui is, to those hundreds, or those thousands 
offcamels, which they assure us are employ- 
ed to carry the king's money ? Bu ^suppose 
it were agreed to rajpe a twelfth part, 
amounting to five hundred talents. Thu, 
in the first place, would be too gTeat a bur- 
den ; and. if Imposed, still the fund pro- 
duced would be insufficient for the war. 
Let then all our other preparations be com- 
leted ; but, as to money, let the possessors 
ecu it; and never can they keep it fora 
nobler public service. When their country 
calls for It, then shall they freely and zeal- 
ously contribute 

Tins, my fellow-citizens 1 is a practicable 
scheme; it scheme highly ’honourable and 
advantageous, worthy of this state to be re- 
uorted to the king, and which must strike 
lim with no small terror. He knows, that by 
three hundred vessels, [1.1 of which one 
hundred only were^ supplied by' us, his an- 
cestors lost a thousand snips. He will,hear, 
that now we have, ourselves, equip ^ted three 
hundred. lie’ cannot, then, if he hath not 
lost all reason, he cannot deem it a trivial 
matter to make this state hw enemy. If, 
from a dependence on his treasures, he is 
tempted to entertain proud thoughts, he 
will find this but a vain dependence, when 
compared with your resources. [2.] They tel 
us, he is coming with heaps of gold; bu 
when these are once^dispersed, he will look 
for new supplies. Not the richest streams, 
not the deepest sources, but must, at length, 
be totally exhausted, when we copiously anu 
constantly drain away their waters. <WrTt we, 
he will be told, have a perpetual resource, 
in our lands turn fund of six thousand talents. 
And with what spirit we defend these lJnds 
against Invaders, his ancestors, who fought 
at Marathon, could best inform him. Let 
us continue to conquer, and our treasures 
. caneot eve; fail. -■ * 

» Nor yet do I think their errors justly 
{ founded, who apprehend, that he may em- 
ploy his gold in raising a large army or mer- 
cenaries. 1 do indeed believe, 4hat in an 
expedition against Egypt, against Orontetu 
[3. J or any other barbarians, there are many 
of the Greeks that would gladly receive his 

sia are neither solid nor permanent : the 
riches of Athens great ana Inexhaustible. 
Various are the instances of this artifice 111 
Demosthenes ; which the judicious reader 
cannot fall to observe without the direction 
of the annotator. 

[3.] Two of this name are mentioned u» 
history. The first was put to death by the 
younger Cyrus, on account of a conspiracy. 
The other, whom Demosthenes points out, 
was a satrap of My da, and served in the 
army wh!*h Artaxerxes sent agaiist Cyprus, 
undcV the command of Terib&zus. On this 
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pay : not from any seal for aggrandising us not then yield to these extravagant 
nun; but each in order to obtain such a alarms, nor rashly brave all consequences, 
supply^ as might relieve their present neces- by being first to take up arms, 
shies. But 1 never can persuade myself, Nor do I think that «ny other of the 
that any one Greek would assist him to con- Grecian states should look" upon this war 
quer Greece. Whither should he turn after with terror. Is there a man among them, 
such an event?! Would he go and be a slave who is not sensible, that, £ 3.] while they re- 
in Phrygia? He [l.j must know, that, garded the Persian as thef^common enemy, 
when we take up arms against the BarW and maintained a firm union with each 
riaa, we take them up for our country, Tor other, their fortune was completely happy ; 
our liv&‘, for our customs, for our liberty, but when, by a fatal reliance on his fiientl- 
and all such sacred nights* Who then could ship, they were betrayed into contests and 
be so base as to sacrifice himself, his parents, dissensions among themselves, their cnla- 
the sepulchres of his ancestors, his country, mi tics wore so great, as to exceed all the frn- 
to a trifling pittance ? Surely, nc^raau I ’ precations whien the most inveterate malice 
Nor is it the interest of the Persian, that could invent ? And shall that man, whom 
his mercenaries should subdue the Greeks ; fortune, whom heaven itself pronounces, 
for they who can conquer us, must first as a friend, unprofitable; as an enemy, of 
prove superior to him. And it is by no means advantage ; — shall he, I say, be feaied ? By 
his scheme, by destroying us, to lose hte no means. Vet, let us have the due regard 
own empire. Ills wishes are to command to ourselves; let us have the due attention 
all ; If this cannot be obtained, at least he to the disorders and suspicions of the rest of 
would secure his power over his own slaves. *Greece ; amt let us not incur the charge of 
If then it lie imagined, that tfe Thebans injustice. Could we, indeed, with all the 
will unite with him; — [2.]} it is ahotd part to Greeks united firmly on our bide, attack 
speak of Thebes in this assembly ; for such him single and unsupported, I would not 
U your aversion to this people, that you then suppose that you coukl be charged 
will not hear the voice of truth Itself, if it with Injustice. But, as this is not to be ex- 
seems at all to favour them. However, it peered, let us be cautious; let us afford 
Is thq duty of those who debate on great nlm no pretence of appearing to assert the 
affairs, by no means, and tui no pretence rightsnf the other Greeks. If we continue 
whatever, to suppress hny argument which qutet, his applications to them will be sus- 
mayprove of use. — I say, then, that so far are picious : if we are the first to take up arms, 
the Thebans from ever, at any time, uniting he will seem justified by our hostilities,, in 
with the king against tire Greeks, that they his attempts to gain their fnendslnp. 
would freely give the .greatest treasure*, Do not then discover to the world "the 
were they possessed of them, to purchase a melancholy state of Greece, by inviting 
fair occasion of atoning for their ancient those to an alliance, whom you cannot 
errors with respect to Greece. But let the gain ; and by engaging in a war, which you 
Thebans be ever so unhappily disposed, still cannot support. Be quiet, be resolute, lie 
we must all be sensible, that, If they unite prepared. Let not the emissaries of rsia 
w|fh him, their enemies must necessarily report to their king, that Greece and Athens 
unite wit h the Greeks. And I trust that arc 1 distracted in their councils, are con- 
the cam. of justice, and the friends to this founded by their fears, are torn l>v (lisscn- 
cause, will ever prove superior to traitors, sions. No: let them rather tell hiin, that, 
and to all the force of the Bftiiarian. Let if it were not equally shameful, for the 

occasion he attempted to ruin the reputation [2.] The history ofbotTmtions accounts 

of his general, was detected ami disgraced; for the detestation with which the Atlie- 
and, in revenge, joined with the rebels of nlans are supposed to hear the name of the 
Egypt, Carla* and Phrygia, andmeadedi the , Thatians ; and perhaps it were impossible, 
army they had raised against the King.*: that two nations, so different in genius and 
But, in hopes of recovering his credit at the manners, ever should entertain «artY sonti. 
Persian court, and of gaining the commfnd ments of friendship ami esteem for cadi 
of some maritime towns, he betrayed the other. Our orator, however, wap ftir Mi- 
forces, dec. of the ^rebels into the bands of perior to national prejudices. He combined, 
the king's Ueutenknt*. History qieaks no without partiality, the real Interest*. of his 
farther of this Orontes. But, as in this country, whose welfare sHbultl be a states- 
yeor, the eighth from the time of his revolt, man’s passion. Yet, his regard for the peo. 
Demosthenes mentions him as an enemy to pie of Thebes wa* numbered, by v&sch fries, 
the Persian, we may conjecture, that his among his crimes. The error which, lie 
list services had been disregarded, and that sa ys, they wotfid, if possible, redeem, was 
he had again taken up arms. Lvcchesini* their joining with Xerxes in his invasion of 
[l.]l cannot persuade myself that there is Greece. Fratiri*.' t 

occasion to point out to the reader the force [3.] The well-known and great (Kents do*-* 
and pertinency of this argument, although scribed in the history of Greece, confirm 
it be elliptical] y expressed. To be assured these observations of the oratdr full*L with 
of the true signification of the phrase n-poc reiupefct to all the Grecian states* Yet we 
tAv we need but cast our eyes to may concur with the ItalJAi commentator 

a sentence* little farther on, 4 k/u&7«st«>* in suppling, that they had the L act'd e- 
UPog vwft ’iitvrtt v wpaydvovr ffoAegtov, monisms particularly in view; to vvhofl> 

* from the wan waged against his ancestors.* they are, indeed, eminently applicable. 
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Greeks to violate their honour and their tempts to raise a war ; and theiefore, these 
oatlu), as it is to him matter of triumph, informations will have heir due weight 
they would have long since marched against and credit. 

him; and that, if vou do not march, you That 1 may not longer abuse yodr pa- 
are restrained sflilly by a regard to yotlr tience, I shall repeat the sum of my advice, 
own dignity : That it is your prayer to all and then descend. 

the gods, that he may be seized with the You should prepare your fyree against 
infatuation „ which'* once possessed his an- your present enemies : you should use this 
cestors ; and them* he would find no defect force against the king, against any powei 
of vigour hr* your measures. He knows, tn5n may attempt to injure you. But never 
that by our wars with his ancestors, this Lbe the first to break through the bcjmiis of 
state became happy and powerful ; that, 1 justice, either in council or in action. You 
by our peaceful demeanour before these should be solicitous, not* that our speeches, 
wars, we acquired a superiority over the i but that our conduct may be worthy of our 
other Grecian states, never more observable j illustrious descent. Act thus, and you will 
than at present. He knows, that the althirs j serve not yourselves only, but the men who 
of Greece require some power to be either I oppose these measures ; for they will not 
voluntarily or accidentally the instrument of feel your resentment hereafter, u they be 
a general peace ; he knows, tliat he himself not suffered to mislead you now. [1.] 
must prove that instrument. If he once at- 

[1.] What effect this oration had on the mend it as the wisest measure, not to assign 
people, we may learn from a passage in the your enmity to the king, as the motive of 
oration for the Rhodians; of which the your armament : to make your preparations 
following is a tra^rdation : * There are some against your avowed adversaries, but to 
among you who may rgmemher, that atuhe employ them even against him, should he 
time when the affairs of Persia were the attempt to injure you. Nor did i urge these 
subject of our consult? t ions, I was the first, things without your full concurrence : they 
the only, or almost the only one, to recqm- were received with applause.’ 


TIIE ORATION FOR TIJE iVifr.Ci A LOl’O LIT A N R : 

PRONOUNCED IN THE A RCHONSH f P OK EUDKMUS, THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
• HUNDRED AND SIXTH OLYMPIAD. „ 

INTRODUCTION. jealousy of the rising power of Thebe?, 

readily consented to pin with the Laoede- 
In order to prepare the reader for the pern- monian*. Iphicrates was sent, with twelve 
vil of the following oration, it is nece^ary thousand men, to their relief; and, upon 
to recall to his view some of the late im- advice received, that Eparninondas w*s 
portant transactions in Greece, lie is«*nor marvhing against Lacecteinon, at the head of 
to be informed of the flourishing condition the Thebans, Argives, and ArcadiaJWBf? Cha- 
of Sparta, after the famous Peloponnesian brias was despatched, with another rein- 
war; the immoderate ambition of that state, forcement, the Spartans and their 

and the war in which the Spartans were confederates. ■* 

consequently involved with Thebes. The 1 1 is, not to the present purpose to mention 
conduct and vigour of Eparninondas, the parti ularly the several events in the course 
Theban, proved fatal to Sparta, ami the of this war. It is only necessary to observe, 
battle of Leuctra put an end to the tyrin- that*the Afcadiam, ui order .ine Itetter to 
uical dominion which this state had long '%ecure that lifrerty for which they now con- 
exercised ii ^Peloponnesus. tended, determined to collect all their force 

Immediately after this battle, several of into one body, brought the detached settle- 
the Pefftpeiuiesian states revolted from the ments of their county men to a union ; and 
Lacedemonians. The MessenianR, tbeir an- fixed their common residence in a city built 
dent rivals, were restored to their original by the advice and assistance of KpaminoncUft 
settlement, b%the*Theban arms, after many (if we may believe Pausanias,) and called 
ages of dispersion. The Arcadians and Megalopolis, or the great city. This was 
Argives asserted their imftpendency, and, one considerable barrier against the Lacede- 
assisted by the Thebans, took up arms monian power in Peloponnesus; which still 
against their former sovereigns. The Spar- subsisted, together with the other equitabfft 
tans now seemed on the point of having regulations of Eparninondas, for secunug 
their ruin completed ; they wepe reduced to the liberty of the Peloponnesians. 

%>rtify tnelr city, whose defenceless con- These were considered, by the Lacedemo- 
dition had bewl so long their boast ; tiiey nians, as so many memorials of their disk 
armed eftc huftdred of tneir slaves, and sent grace. And the least respite from the cala- 
a deputation to Athens, humbly to solidt mities of an unsuccessful war, was sufficient 
tile assistance of their old rivals, In tms to inspire them with an earner desire of re- 
their state of extremity. m covering v rhelr ancient power and supe- 

Tha Atlierdans, who began to conceive a riorljy. ^Greece was now ImrmJbd by tin) 
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Mere.! war. Several cities of inferior note 
had t hanged their masters, in the course of 
this quarrel. The re-establishment of peace, 
and a settlement of the whole nation of 
Greece 1 , were universally urged as objects 
highly worthy of the general attention. 
And now, Aacnidamus, the king of Sparta, 
a subtle and designing princ<?, proposed a 
plan for this purpose, in appearance advan- 
tageous It* tne whole boay, but, in effect, 
only emulated to restore tne superiority of 
Sparta. He pri 1, that, in order to re- 
store the generu tranquillity, the several 
cities should be re-established in the same 
condition as before the late wars. 

This was a scheme which pronfised some 
advantage to all the leading states. Oropus, 
a city on the confines of Bceotia, once com- 
manded by the Athenians, and still claimed 
as their right, but now possessed by the 
Thebans, must have returned to its ancient 
masters. Thespia and Plates, two eminent 
cities in Bocotia that had felt the jealousy 
and revenge of Thebes, and nqar lay sub- 
verted ano depopulated, were, bv the same 

I ilan, to be restored and fortified. The 
*1 oc jaus were to give up two important 
acquisitions, gained in the course of the 
sacred war; the cities of Orchomenus and 
Cormura. But these airtl the other Boeotian 
otic-.,' u* re only to acknowledge Thebes, as 
the princip.il and leading cky in Birotia, 
without any absolute submission or depen- 
dence, and without any obedience to that 
jurisdiction which the Thebans claimed and 
had exercised over them. On the other 
hand, Peloponnesus waAo be reduced to its 
former state of dependence; the cities of 
Messcne and Megalopolis were to be de- 
stroyed, and their Inhabitants dispersed ; 
so as to restore the Spartans to the power of 
resuming that tyrannical dominion, which 
they had formerly exercised over their 
neighliKTL 

Archidamus began with endeavouring to 
regain that authority in Peloponnesus, to 
whifh the Spartans aspired. A dispute was 
soon raised between Sparta and Argos, about 
the boundaries of their dominions. And 
the king of Sparta, having in vain attempt- 
ed to succeed, by practising seeretly yith 
Nicostratus, the principal citizen of Argos, 
determined to have recourse to arms. 

The people of Megalopolis were equ^ly 
concerned m this quarrel. A war was on 
the point or breaking out in Peloponnesus ; 
earh side was assiduous to gain over the 
other states of Greece. And on this occa- 
sion both the Megalopolitans and Lacede- 
monians sent their ambassadors to Athens; 
the one to solicit for assistance and support, 


the other to prevail on the Athenians to^on. 
tinue neuter. 

On this occasion was the assembly conven- 
ed, in which the following oration was deli- 
vered. Each state had ItT partisans in this 
assembly, and the speakers, mi both sides, 
seem to have delivered their sentiments 
with the utmost heat? and ^animosity. 
The orators who opposes the demands of 
Megalopolis, urged tne connexions of Athens 
It with the Lacedemonians, in the Theban 
war, and the dishonour and inconsistency of 
arming against their old fellow-soldiers. 
They represented the old attachment of the 
Megalopolitans to Thebes, in the most 
odious and suspicious colours ; and declared* 
that by supporting them and depressing 
Lacedemon, they would in oftect render the 
Theban power highly formidable, if not ir- 
resistible ; nor did they forget to urge, that 
by acquiescing in the attempts of Lacedemon 
to re-establish its power in Peloponnesus, 
♦they themselves would be entitled to the 
assistance of that state, in order to recover 
the dominions which had bien wiestedfrom 
thenf. Through th#s whole debate , the 
Athenians seem to have been entirely influ- 
enced by motives of policy and convenience, 
And, the reader will find these uiged by De- 
mosthenes, with the utmost address and 
artiftep, In favour of the people of Megalo- 
polis, in the following oration. *. 

That this oration was pronounced In the 
archonship of Theodemus, or Eudemus, 
we are informed by Dionysius ot HaliAi 
nassus (in Epist. ad. Annua*. ) Amlghls 
Eudemus was archon, according to Diodo- 
rus, in the fourth year of the hundred and 
sixth Olympiad. In the beginning of the 
next year the Lacedemonians made their 
irruption into Arcadia. So that it is pro- 
bable, that the ambassadors were received 
at Athens about the latter end of the year, 
(i. e. a little before the summer solstice,) 
when the Lacedemonians were just prepa- 
ring to take the field, and the Arcadian* 
threatened with immediate danger. 


THE ORATION 
• FOR THE MEGALOPOLITANS. 
Eudemo, Archon. — Olympiad . 1£6. An. 4. 

The speakers on both sides seem to me, 
ye men of Athens I equally to bl^mt ; the 
partisans of the Arcadians, and the advo- 
cates for Lacedemon. Like the deputies of 
these communities, not like vour citizens, 
to whom their deputations i&e addressed, 
they excuse, they*nveigh against each other. 
[1.] This, I say, is to act like deputies ; but 


[I.] This heat atui acrimony did not al- 
ways proceed fro#) conviction and zeal for 
the public interest. Every city, or commu- 
nity, that solicited any matter in the Athe- 
nian atatembfy, first took care to secure 
managers And advocates among the popular 
speakers. If the interposition of these 
pleaders proved successful, they were some- 
times rewarded with a statue erect#! in the 
dty, whose interest they had supported ; 


sometimes, and indeed more frequently* 
with a sum of money. Agreements were 
formally madfe, and, in some casey, eecuri-t* 
ties given for the payment of this fee. In 
tiie oration of ASschines against Cteeiphon, 
we have one instance of a transaction of 
thfc, nature, between the citysof Orenm, and 
Demosthenes himself ; where the stipulation 
was so notorious as to appear upon the pub- 
lic records of this city ; and so firm and 
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to speak with a true patriot spirit, to at- There is not a man 1 ,1-3 wno can deny, 
tend entirely to the interest of the state, that it is for the inte „3t of Athens, that 
free from all factious principles ; these arc both the Lacedemonians, and the Thebans 
their duties, whj assume the character of also, should be weak. But, such is the p re 
our counsellors* But now, were not their sent state of things, (if any conjecture may 

K irsniw known, did they not speak our be formed from tnc discourses we so often 
nguage, I should have taken many of hear,) that, if Orchomenus, f 2.] and Thes- 
thein for two distinct people, the one of pia, and PJataea, be repeoplea, tne Thebans 
Arcadia, the other of Lacedemon. i^nustbe weak; that the Lacedemonians, if 

How hazardous a part it is to urge your Arcadia [3.} be reduced to their obedience, 
real interests, is to me apparent; for in thil and the great city be possessed 'dy them, 
violence of opposition, where you are all must once more become powerful. We are 
alike deceived, as well the favourers of this, therefore to be careful not to suffer these to 
as the supporters of the opposite opinion, be great and formidable, before the others 
should a man attempt to point out the just are reduced; nor to betray ourselves into 
mean between them, and should you prove greater Inconveniences by the strength of 
impatient of direction, he would gratify Lacedemon, than can possibly be compen- 
neither party ; he would be calumniated by sated by the weakness of Thebes. Not that 
both. Yet still, I freely choose, if such must we assert, that it is more eligible to have 
be my fate, rather to be thought weakly im- the Lacedemonians our enemies than the 
pertinent, than to suffer any men to mislead Thebans. This is not the point we would 
you from what I deem most advantageous support : but that neither of them should 
to the state. There are othor points, rtf have the power of injuring us in any In- 
which, if I have your permission, I shall stance ; fir thus only can our fears be re- 
hereifter speak? I now proceed, from prin- moved, and out security established, 
ciples acknowledged equally by all, to deduce But it will be said, ‘ Yes 1 this is indeed a 
such truths as l think of greatest moment, point of utmost moment : Yet it is grievous 

binding, as to oblige the people of 0?eum, battle of Mantimya, In which' this general 
in a time of their distress, to mortgage their fell, the Thebans round pretence f/ir exo- 
revenues to the orator, as a security -/or the outing their former severe purpofibs against 
mm agreed on ; and to pay interest, mcVith- OrchomenusT Thi^e hundred Orchomenian* 
ly, until the principal could be discharged. cavalry had joined with certain Theban 
fl.l There is not a man, &c.] Upon this exiles, in a conspiracy toaprertum the aris- 
pnnople it is, that the orator founds all his tocratical constitution of Thebes; and were 
reasoning. The wars, which these three betrayed by those jvhom they had agreed to 
leading states carried on against eash other, assist. The Thebans, not contented with 
were either for acquiring, or supporting, or confining their vengeance to the guilty, 
recovering the sovereignty in Greece. A pas- seized the city of Ojchomenus, put the riti- 
sion for this pre-eminence constituted the zens to the sword, and made slaves of their 
principal part of national virtue and merit, wives and children. Lucchesini. 

They talked, indeed, of the interest of the Of Thesnia and Plataea, the reader Till 
whole body of Qjftece, of an extensile re- find some short account, in the note, p. 27 , 
gardand affection to this body, and of the on the oration on the Peace. TlirVicinity 
necessity of a just balance of power. Yet of these three cities to Thebes, and theii 
in these days of degeneracy, at least, the hatred to t\e Thebans, inspired by the re- 
duty of aggrandizing their own community membrance of injuries never to be fofgot- 
was frequently made the great law of the ten, sufficiently explain the assertion of 
morality of statesmen. And this contri- Demosthenes. 

bated no less to the final ruin of the Grecian [3.] The subversion of the Lacedemonian 
states, than their luxury and corrupiion. power seems to have been noj so much the 
‘ Gnm;e civitates dum imperare singula;' j effect of the defeat at Leuctra, as of the 
cupiunt, 4mperium omnes perdiderunt,’ revolt of their allies in Peloponnesus, and 
saith Justin. A strict union with each other pdtlcularly of the Arcadians. It was not 
was lftcqgsary, even to the being and support difficult for a warlike nation tc* have reas- 
of each. But for extensive dominion, the son bled and reinforced its troops, after such 
constitation and circumstances even of the an engagement. Nor could the Thebans 
most eminent o# their communities were have ventured to pursue their victory so 
by no means calculated. far, as even to threaten Sparta with slavery, 

[2.J There were two cities in Greece of unless they had been assisted by the Arca- 
thls name, the one in Arcadia, the other, of dians. Hence, both the Thebans and Athe- 
whlch the orator here speak* in Bceotia, an nians ever courted the alliance of the Pern- 
ancient and illustrious city, to which Thebes ponneslans, and cultivated their friendship 
was tributary* in the heroic times, until with the greatest assiduity. And hence the 
flHercuta&nablm it to assert its independence, orator Is justly warranted to observe, that 
After the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans the power of Lacedemon must rise to a fetf- 
detemfllned to reduce this rival city to their midable pitch, by the reduction of the Ar- 
obedience» but were restrained by the mole- cadians, who, by thcpxtent of their territory 
ration of Epanainondas, who prevailed on and the strength of their towns, were, next 
his countrymen to admit the peorie of Or- to Sparta, evidently the most considerable 
eh omen u s to their alliance, instead of re- of the Peloponnesian states. Liftchtsinl. 
during them tc slavery. However, after the 
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to make those oufr allies, against whom we procedure, to begin -your opposition to«She 
' at Mantintea; to unite with them encroachments of Lacedemon, by the do 

S ; #he very men with whom we then fence of the Megalojwlitans, or that of the 
the dangers of the field.* Grievous, Me^enians. In the one caj.e, you will ap- 
I confess, it is: but let such delicacy gain pear attentive only to the sHfpty of the Ar- 
sotne attention among others. Let the par* cadians, and to the solid establishment of 
ties once agred'to live in peace, and we snail that tranquillity, for which you have ex* 
not, we need not, send support to the Me- posed yourselves to the dangers and the toils 
galopolltans: our swords snail not then h^r of war. In the other, all munkuui must see, 
drawn against our old fellow-soldiers. One that in defending Messune, vou act, not so 
party (aiRhey profess) are already in alliance much from principles of equity, as from 
with us, the other .are now soliciting our your fears of Lacedemon. Our designs and 
alliance’: what have we farther to desire ? actions should be just ; but we should be 
But what if justice should be violated? if careful that, at the same time, they may also 
war should be resolved on ? prove conducive to our interest. [2.] 

If It be the sole object of debate" whether It is urged, by those who have spoken on 
we should give up the great city to the do- the other side, that we should endeavour to 
minion of Lacedemon, or no; let us give it regain Oropus. But. should we now make 
up: 1 do not contend against it, though it those our enemies, who would assist us in 
be not just : let us not arm against those this design, we must forfeit all hopes of 
who once shared with us the dangers of tl»e their assistance. It is my opinion, too, that 
field. But as we are all convinced, that, if we should attempt to regain Oropus. But, 
once masters of this city, they will instantly lhat Lacedemon will now become our enemy, 
attack Messenfe ; let any one of ^ose, who if we unite with those Arcadians who sue 
have been so severe on the Megalopolitans, for our alliance ; they, of Hill men, never 
arise ami say, what conduct he would re- should [3.] assert, wh^persuaded us to sup- 
coimnend to us on such an emergency'. They port the Lacedemonians in the tune of their 
are silent. But you are not to be informed, distress. For, when thtt whole Ixxly of the 
that whether they should urge us or dissuade Peloponnesians wa> ready to unite with us ; 
us, wq should be obliged to send succours, when they called on us to lead them against 
both by fbosc sacTed oaths which engage us the Lacedemonians, the very men, who now 
“to Messene, [1.1 and by*lour interest, which urge- this objection, persuaded vou to reject 
rociuires that this city should subsist. Con- their overtures, [4.] (which forced them to 
eider, therefore^ with yourselves, which apply to Thebes, then their sole resource,) 
would be the noblest and most benev olent and to expend your treasures, and cmlangir 

[1.] The Lactxiemonums, mortified and Arcadia?*, will be regarded asthejmreef- 
incensed at the re-establishioent of Messene, feet of public spirit. But, if the Ltuede- 
refused to include this state in the general monians be first suffered to reduce Arcadia, 
peace which was made'after the buttle of and tlie Athenians then Issgin to oppose 
Mantina*a; and when the Thebans were their farther progress, tlie motives of equity 
onte involved in the Phocian war, deter- and public spirit may, indeed, still be pleud- 
mined to seise the opportunity of oppressing ed, bi^j those of self-interest must necessarily 
those Hhbponnesians who had united witli be supposed to have liad the greater influ- 
their rivals. Hostilities were declared enoe.’ 

against the Messenians : this i>aap]e applied [&] They, of all men, never should, Ac.] 
for SUccour to the Athenians, who engaged Because these' men then reasoned from the 
to defend them against invasions, though necessity of presen ing q due balance of 
they refused to assist them in any offensive power, and preventing any one state from 
measures. This seems to have been the eu- becoming formidable. The resentment of 
gagement to which the orator refefts. *> the ftarty to be opposed, they then consider- 
[2.1 The reasoning in this passage may [sed as of no weight against so cogent an argu- 
poesiolv deserve to be opened and illustrated ment. The same argument was jovv urged 
somewhat farther than can be done bj^a with equal force ami propriety, in favour of 
simple detai?. of historical facts. It is one of the Arcadians. They could not, then fore, 
the numberless instances of our orator’s ac- urge an objection now, which, ifi a case 
commodating Ids iftyle aud manner of ad- exactly parallel, they had affected to^espise. 
dress to the quickness and liveliness of Ills [4.] Tnc history of this Sact, as desciibed 
countrymen j and complimenting their un- | by Xenophon, does not exactly agree with 
derstandingB, by leaving something to be this passage, unices supplied and illustrated 
supplied by them. The purport or his ar- by the narration of Diodorus. After the 
gdtnent seems to be tlife • * Sooner or later battle of Leuctas, the Athenians offered li- 
we must oppewe the attempts of Lacedemon, berty to all the states of Peloponnesus. The 
to extend our sovereignty. Our own inte- Mantinaeam, thus encouraged, determined 
rest requires it, as well as our regard to to fortify theft city, but whlre opposed by # 
equity, and the general interest of Greece, the Lacedemonians, who first remonstrated 
To both we owe the due attention, and it by their deputies, and then took unarms, 
should be our care to iqake them coincide : Many of the Arcadians themselves refused 
while the Arcadians are supported, the La- to &iv« up their authority over some of their 
cedemoniaucannot be supjiosed sufficiently dependent cities. This produced a war he- 
ro werfSad iifbecome an object of tei€br : our tween thfc Lacedemonians, Tt-peans, and 
interposition, therefore, in favour of the their allies, on one part ; wd live Monti- 
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/ouapersons, in defence of Lace demon.— 
Surely, you could not have acted with such 
spirit, to save this people, had you been 
fairly told, that, -when once saved, no je- 
st rain t must be ^prescribed to their desires, 
no bounds to their injustice: else they 
would retain no sense or that safety which 
we gave them. Xet it then be supposed, 
that our forming an alliance with the Arca- 
dians be evter so repugnant to the views of 
the Lacedemonians : still, that gratitude 
which they owe to this state for their pre- 
servation, at a time when they were threat- 
ened with the utmost dangers, should far 
outweigh any resentment they may conceive, 
from our opposing their injustice. And can 
they then deny us their assistance to regain 
Ordpus ? This would prove them the most 
abandoned of mankind. No! by the gods, 

I cannot suspect them of such baseness ! 

1 hear it also urged, and am surprised at 
the objection, that, by this alliance with the 
Arcadians, and by the measures now pro- ( 
]>osed, the state must contradict its former 
conduct, and tlfcis lose its credit. To me, 
Athenians' the very contrary seems rflani- 
fest. And why ? Because it cannot be de- 
nied, that, in defending the Lacedemonians, 
in granting the like defence to Thebe*, in 
former times, and, lately, in saving the Eu- 
bccans, [1.] and then admitting them to an 
aiiiancc, we have uniformly pursued vie 
and the same design. — And, what is this? 
The protection of the injured. — And, if this 
.be so, the charge of inconsistency must be 
urged, not against us, but those who refuse 
to adhere to justice. Affairs have cjjanged, 
by means of those whose ambition is un- 
bounded. This state hath not changed. 

It appears to me, that the Lacedemonians 
are now acting a subtle and insidious part. 
They say, that the Eleans [2.] ought to have 
a portion of Trlphylia; the Phliasians^ Tri- 
car an us ; some others “of the Arcadians, the 
territories which are theirs : and we, Oropus. 
Not that they wish to sec each of us in pos- 

n a>ans, and the principal Arcadian states on 
the other. The Mantina?ans and Arcadians 
were victorious: 4 Yet still,’ saith Diodorus, 
(lib. 15. an. 4. Olym. 102.) * they dreadec), the 
weight of Sparta, and could not venture, 
by themsHyes, to carry on the war. They, 
therefore, gained over the Argians and 
El earns* imd sent an embassy to the Athe- 
nians, inviting them to unite In the confede- 
racy agtinst the Spartans. But, as they 
could gain no attention at Athens, they 
had recourse to the Thebans, and prevailed 
on them to join in a league against Lacede- 
mon.' This extract from Diodorus throws 
sufKclent light on the preseu^pasaage. Luc- 
cfiettini, 

f 1.] In savingthe Eubceans.] At the time 
#vnen thfPThebans had gained possession of 
a part of the island, with an intent of de- 
etroyinvthe Athenian power in Euboea. See 
note, [T] -y. 5. on Phil. I. 

[2.] That the deans, &c.l Triphylla wfes 
a district on the sea-coast, situated between 
Elis and Messen6. Certain ArcadAm exiles 
had seized Lasp’o, its principal city, and de> 


session of our rightful dominions. Far front 
it 1 Such public-spirited stfitiments are new 
to them. They but affect this zeal for the 
support of al) in the recovery of their several 
Interests ; that, when they themselves 
marched against Messen£, all mav arm in 
their cause, and cheerfully join- with them ; 
or else appear to act unjustly, who had their 
recurrence in regaining their particular 
clains ; and yet refuse to grant them the 
illke returns of friendship. It is my Opinion 
in the first place, that, without subjecting 
any pait of Arcadia to the power of the La- 
cedemonians, Athens will regain Oropus: 
that these people will themselves support 
our claim,* if they have the least regard to 
justice: and, that there are others [3.] to 
support it, who think that Thebes should 
not be suffered to possess the rights of others. 
But, were it evident, that unless we permit 
the Lacedemonians to overturn all Pelopon- 
nesus, we never can be able to obtain this 
city, I should think it more eligible (it 1 
may so 8j>oflk) absolutely to resign our pre- 
tensions to Oropus, tlian to abandon Mcs- 
sen£ and Peloponnesus to the Lacedemoni- 
ans. It is not in this particular alone, that 
we are to attend to the conduct of Lacede- 
mon.— But, I suppress those thoughts 
which arc now starting. J,only say, we are, 
in many instances, exposed to danger/ 

[4.1 As to thi actions of the Megalopoli- ■ 
tans Against this state, during their connex- 
ion with the Thebans, ? it k absurd to urge 
these now as criminal. It is absurd, I say, 
when they are inclined to form astrict union 
with us, that so tAey may redeem their 
former conduct, by doing us effectual sen ice, 
maliciously to seek for all pretences to de- 
feat such favourable Intentions ; and not to 
consider, that the greater zeal and ardour 
they are proved to liave discovered for the 
interest of Thebes, the greater and thejuster 
should be your resentment agaii; jfr those 
who deprived the state of such confederates. 
(For your protection they first solicited, be- 

t 

livered it to the Eleans. This produced a 
war, in which Triphylia so often changed 
its masters, that the right to it became 
doubtful. * The Arcadians, however, pre- 
vailed at length, and now possessed several 

cities in this district Tncaranus had 

brey taken from the Phliaslans, by the Ar- 
givps. some time after the battle cf Leurtra. 

[3.] There are othm, &c.] The Phnctans, 
Thessalians, and Corinthians, who werf 
now engaged against the Thebans in the 
sacred war. 

[4. ] The objections on the other side were : 

* Shall we arm against thfe Laredemomam, 
our fellow-soldiers in the Theban war V And 
‘ shall we assist the Arcadians, who drew 
their swords against us at Manlimea r* Both 
very popular, and likely to influence the as- 
sembly. The speaker seems particularly t* 
dread the latter : he states it in gentle and 
extenuating terms : tys answer hath as much 
art and liveliness as force: aryl he appears 
not at all inclined to dwell long, or particu- 
larly, on this point. k 
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fore their application to the Thebans.) monians. This may be easily effected, /is \ 
These are the watched arguments of men, shall now endeavour to convince you. 
who wish that these people should unite It is well known that men are, to a certain 
with orher states. degree, obliged by shame, to adhere to jus- 

From all the judgment I can form, on tice, even where their inclinations are averse, 
the most mature reflection, I am persuaded, They affbet to appear strenuous against 
(and there are many here who agree with every injurious attempt; especially, when, 
me in this opinion,) that, If the Lacedemo- in any instance, they naife suffered by such 
itians arc once masters of Megalopolis, Mega attempts. Here we find ^he great cause of 
sent must certainly be in danger. Shown all disorders, the origin of all calamities, in 
they gata this city also, I say, we must form »this want of a sincere, disinterested regard 
an alliance with the Thebans. And, it will to justice. To avoid this danger, therefore, 
be much more noble, much more advan- in our attempts to reduce the power of 
tageous, at once to take those allies of the Thebes, let us declare, that Thespl.i, and 
Thebans to our protection, and vigorously Orchomenus, and Platira, must be restored : 
to oppose the ambition of Lacedert.on ; than let us exert ourselves for this purpose, and 
to refuse them that protection, because al- call on others to assist us. Tims shall our 
lies to the Thebans; to abandon them to true regard to equity, our real patriotic spi- 
lhcir oppressors ; and thus lie forced to save rit, be displayed in this generous concern 
Thebes itself from ruin; nay, to involve for the restoration of ancient cities. But, 
this our own state in danger. For I cannot at the same time, let us not abandon Mcssenb 
think it a matter of no consequence to and Megalopolis to the power of their op- 
Athens, that the Lacedemonians should be /lressors. Let us not, under the pretence of 
masters of Megalopolis, and ragume their serving the Thespians and Platauns, look 
ancient greatness : while, even now, 1 see on with unconcern, whilst* cities now in 
them diaw the sworcl, not to defend their being, already filled with inhabitants, are 
state from wrong, but to regain that iove- rased to their foundations. If we shew this 
reign power which they formerly enj >ycd. equal regard to justi*?, there is not a state 
And what were their designs, [l.j when they in Greece but will readily unite with us, to 
enjoyed this power, voiAcan belter say than wrest from the Thebans their unjust acqui- 
I ; ai#d ciust, therefore, feel thejustei and sltion. If not, this people must necessarily 
* the strongei apprehensions. • opgos»£ our endeavours to restore the cities^; 

I would gladly ask our speakers, those an event which they must justly regard a? 
who express such aversion to Thebes, and their own destruction : and, in oui own af- 
those who declare themselves the enemies fair, [2.] the attempt must pro\e ineftcctutJ. 
of Lacedemon; whether in these, their par- And what, in truth, can be expected, if we 
ficular resentments, thtf^ be actuated by a aree\er suffering cities, now in being, to be 
regard to you, and to v$ur Interests; or, destroy'd ; and demanding, that cities, long 
whether they set erally 'hate the Thebans, since ruined, should be restored ? 
for the sake of the Lartdemomans ; and the It hath been urged in this debate, by those 
Lacedemonians, from their affection to the w'ho have spoken with the greatest appear- 
Tbebans. If, for their sakes, they have lost ance of reason, that these people should take 
tlfeir reason, and are each unworthy of our down the public monuments [A] of their 
attentive: if for our interest; whence this treaty with Thebes, if they mean to be real 
unnecessary zeal for their favourite states? allies to this state. On the other side, it is 
It is possible, very possible, to humble the alleged, that it is not such monuments, but 
Thgbans, without aggi-andizinff the Lacede- interest, which they regard as the essential 

HO The sovereignty of Lacedemon is to sort, a matter of national concern, and 
be dated fiom the destruction of Athens by rame under the cognizance of the great 
I.ysander, in the first year of Hie niimty- council of Amphictyons. That the con- 
fomth Olympiad, a considerable time before, tracking powers themselves might have the 
the birth of Demosthenes, but within the monuments of their public acts continually 
memory of some citizens: at least, the mn- in view, the like columns werr erected in 
sequences of this important event must have the moot conspicuous places of their-rf ties, 
been remembered .by numbers in the assem- Thus we learn from Thucydides, (1. lit.) 
Uy. ‘ that, j when the Athenians and Lacedemo* 

[2.] Our own affair.} That is, the reco- nians had concluded a truce for fifty years, in 
very of Oropus. the tenth year of the famous Reloponnesian 

[3.] The public monuments, &c.} In the war, it was proyded, that the columns on 
original, T<*y S'l Haas KaOtAei v rot *rpo C 0»j- which the treatir was inscribed, should bo 
tiuuvs. It was the custom in Greece, that erected in suchplaces as have been mention- 
tne treaties of the several states, and the ed. XtjjAuj (n-rjerat OAv/mtuat, nal Iluftof, 
conditions of these treaties, should be in- 'ivOny, Kai tv *A Oijvaiv lv ttoAci, *«i 
scribed on columns, which were erected, AcucedafVopi V./ ivKXaty. PaAsaiiia^observes. 
and, while the treaties subsisted, were pre- that in his days, many of these columns were 
served in the most public and frequented preserved in the Olympian temple, and par- 
places, as, in the scenes of their great games, ticularly that which was the monument of 
where the whole natioif was collected at par- the treaty concluded bet weep the Athenians, 
tlcular seasons, ami there had an opportu- Argians, and Mantin scans, in the twelfth 
nity of be||ag witnesses of the tenps agreed year of tke Peloponnesian war. 
on. The observance of these was, in some 
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caud£ of friendship: that they roust look 
on those as their real allies, who will grant 
them their assistance. 

But, however sincerely they may thm 
profess, this iiorfy opinion : that you should 
demand, both that these monuments lx; 
taken down, and that Lacedemon be obliged 
to peace. If eithr of these demands be re- 
jected, we should then unite with that party 
which hath acquiesced. For if, when they 
are allowed to live unmolested, the Mega- 
lopolitans should still adhere to their con- 
nexions with the Thebans, they must then 
discover to the world, that they were in- 
fluenced by the hopes conceived from the 
superiority of Thebes; not by motives of 
uity. If, on the other hand, when the 
egaiopohtans have, with real faith and 
sincerity, formed an alliance with us, the 
Lacedemonians should still refuse to llfte in 
peaep, it must be manifest, that all this 
their solicitude is not, that Tbcspia may be 
restored, but that, while the Thebans are' 
cm bi oiled in this war, they must seize the 
opportunity of reducing all Peloponnesus. 

I am surprised at iSmc persons, who ex- 
press dreadful apprehensions, at the allies 
of Thelies becoming enemies to Lacedemon ; 
yet, should Lacedemon subdue these people, 
see no danger In such an event; especially, 
v^Jien we have the experience of paststimes 
to assure us, that the Thebans have ever 
used those allies [L] against the Laced*- 
Iranians; the Lacedemonians, when their 
makers have ever employed them against 
us. It is, therefore, seriously to be consider- 
ed, that should you now refuse to aAnitthe 
Megalnpolitans to your alliance, they must 
either be subverted and dispersed ; and then 

n.] By those allies, the orator undoubt- 
edly means not the Arcadians only, but the 
whole body of the Peloponnesian Fiates. 
And what he observes of these states, is 
fully confirmed by history. To mention only 
the more famous battles fought between the 
Thebans and Athenians, it appears, that 
the foi mer were not assisted by the Pelo- 
ponnesians in their first unsuccessful en- 
gagement at Tanagra; (An, 4. 01.80.) in 
the second, when they were victorious; 
(An. 2 . Ob ai.) or in the third, when they 
were agahPconquered ; (An. 1. OL 81). ) or in 
their v ictory at DeJium, in the following 
year. 0% the other hand, after the battle 
of Leu^tra, the Thebans were joined by the 
Arcadians in thek invasion of Sparta, (An. 
a 01. 102.) And the next year entered the 
territory of Lacedemon, In conjunction with 
the Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans. But 
the Lacedemonians were assisted by their 
Peloponnesian allies, in all •their wars with 
the Athenians. In the great Peloponnesian 
I war, ‘ Idie confederates of the Lacedemo- 
nians were,’ (said Thucydides, lib. II. 0.) 
* all Peloponnesians that dwelt within 
the IsTnmus, except the Argives and Aclne- 
ans wherhad attachments to each of *he 
contending parties.’ Autuiat^uvi^v piv pi 


the Lacedemonians, at onap, become power- 
ful ; or they must escape the danger, (as we 
sometimes see strange ,and unexpected 
events;) and, then, with good reason, they 
must boi ome firm associates to the Thebans : 
but, if we accept of these their overtures, 
they must then owe and acknowledge their 
preservation to this state. 

• -Hut let us turn our thoughts from th 
fortunes and their dangers, and fix ourat- 
' k tention on the Thebans and Lacedemonians. 
Should this war prove fatal to the Thebans, 
(as our interest requires,) still the power of 
the Lacedemonians will be duly circum- 
scribed, whilst they have the Arcadians on 
their borders, ever ready to arm against 
them. But, suppose the Thebans should 
prove superior to their dangers, should still 
defend their country, and should not fall 
before their enemies; yet, must they be the 
less powerful, if on our side we he strength- 
ened by .lilies, to whom we ourselves gave 
' being. At all events, therefore, the interest 
of the stfitb demands, that we should not 
abandon the Arcadians ; that, if preserved, 
they should not seem to owe their preserva- 
tion to themselves; they should not owe it 
to any others ; but that'it should lie the act 
of the Athenians. 

And now, my fellow-citizens! I call the 
gods to witness, that I have spokeh, not 
from private ftflcctihn, not from particular* 
resentment to either party, but from a re- 
gard to what I deem the real interest of my 
country. This, then, is my opinion; that 
you should not abandon the people of Me- 
galopolis; no, nor any weaker state to the 
power of the stronger. [2.] 

TU.Aovroi'>t}<rtoi fxiv nl ! vrot 
'hiOfiou iritvTtVt irAijv Apycmv, sal 
Te’Jrtwr d* < r ttfJtiport poi/p <p(Am t\v* 

Many other instances, to the Mine pur- 

B ise, might be produced from history. 

ut should it be objected to the assertion 
of tho orator, that, at the battle of Man- 
tiiima, some of the Peloponnesians united 
with the Thebans against the Athenian 
powers, (fie answer w obvious, that the 
Athenians were not the objects of this con- 
federacy ; that it was formed against the 
Spartans, to whom Athens served but as an 
ai&Ulary. Lucchesmi. 

[2.] H does not appear "from history that 
this oration had the due effect. Whether 
the prospect of recovering Oropus htul 
greater influence than the more liberal and 
less confined policy of Demosthenes; or, 
whether the present circumstances and con- 
nexions of the Athenians prevented them 
from acting in favour of the Megalopoblans ; 
certain it is, that they did not exert them- 
selves on this occasion, in defence of the 
liberty of Peloponnesus. The quarrel was 
carried on, for some short time. The Bn- 
cedemonians had generally the advantage ; 
but soon found it Accessary to end the war 
by a true© with the people of* Megalopolis.. 
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THE ORATION FOR THE LIBERTY OF THE RHODIANS: 

• 1 1 

PRONOUNCED IN TUB ARCHONSHIP OP THB88ALU9, THE SECOND VJ#AR OF TUB 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTH OLYMPIAD. 

INTRODUCTION. and partly by force, established in the go- 

vernment of Rhodes ; which they proceeded 
An atjpmpt made (in the hundred and fifth# to exercise in an oppressive and tyrannical 
Olympiad) to reduce the states of Chios, manner. The people, whose liberties were 
Cos, and Rhodes, to a dependency on thus overturned, saw no resource in their 
Athens, produced the war, well known by distress, but to apply to the generosity of 
the name of * the social war : * which was, Athens, their ancient protector. Ambas- 
for three years, supported by *vhe Athe- sadors were despatched to implore the as- 
mans, on one side; and on the other by sistance of the great defenders of liberty; 
the Chians, Coans, and Rhodians, assisted and, in the assembly convened on thisocca- 
bv the Byzantines, and by MausoJus king sion, the following oration was delivered in 
of Cana ; which prince, (or rather his wife favour of the )>eopte of Rhodes. 

A i temisia, who governed in his name,) was 'nicir cause laboured under many dif- 
the principal agent in fomenting this quar- Acuities. They had defied the people whose 
rel. Their fears of the Fersian arms obliged ■ protection they were soliciting ; and were 
the Athenians to give a peace tfethe confe- now the objects of their resentment. — Their 
derates, in which it was ex pressly'lfipulated, late opposition was considered, at Athens, 
that they should be free and independent, as the effect, not of f zeal for liberty, but 
bo that, in effect, these states triumphed of ingratitude and pride, of perverseness 
over their adversary ; whose concessions ami insolence, whiclAverc represented as a 
were extorted by necessity, and who, of par# of their national character. No speaker 
consequence, harboured* all the resentment could venture to oppose these sentiments, 
of dk*agnointed ambition against their op- which afforded those who spoke against the 
, ponents.* *, « Rhodians ample matter for invective, rlt 

The people of Rhodes, who had enfcbged was well known that the Fersian king in- 
warmly in this confederacy, had formerly fcrested himself in favour of the reigning 
been indebfeed to Athens for assistance, in party at Rhodes. The danger of irritating 
defence of their popular form of govern- this prince had been, by Demosthenes him- 
ment, against the favoiA'ers of aristocracy: self, strongly urged upon other occasions, 
who, on their part, had been supported by So that, not only the passions and prejudices 
the Lacedemonians. The peace, now con- of the assembly, but policy also, pleaded 
eluded, promised to put an end to those powerfully against the present demand of 
rivil commotions and revolutions to which the Rhodians. In these circumstances, they 
the state of Rhodes had been exposed. But required an able, artful, and insinuating 
life enterprising genius of Artemisia, who ad vqcatc: and such they found in our orator 
now icugiel in Carla, prompted her to at- 
tempt the conquest of Rhodes. The king 

of Persia favoured her design against an 

islayd, which, by its situation, commanded THE ORATION 

the ASgean sea, and rendered the passage 

into Greece secure and easy ; and which he for the liberty of the Rhodians, 
justly expected to gain from the Carian 

princess, by treaty, or by arms/* with t'ess Tftfssalo, Archon.*— Olympiad. 107. An. 2. 
umbrage to the Greeks than any direct at- * 

tack would give. When affairs, like these, become the suh- 

As a step previously necessary to this |*e- ject'of our debates, It is my opinion, Athe- 
sign, the aristocrat ical faction was, partly mans, that a general liberty cf Speech 
by the gradual influence of secret practices, should be allowed to all in this assembly. [1.] 

[1*1 This exordium seems to have been ^Eschines) the leaders (fa qpe side took 
iounded on some particular circumstances occasion to seize the gallery, from whence 
of the assembly, or some difficulties, which the speakers addressed themselves to the 
Demosthenes was obliged to encounter, be- people, and, by open violence, prevented 
fere he could obtain an audience. The any one from* taking his place there, who 
assembly of the people at Athens was ne- was not a friend to the measures which 
cessarily subject to the inconveniences at- they recommended. Sometimes the magis- 
tending all popular meetings. Clamour, trates, who pfesided in the assembly, either* 
tumult, and contention frequently disturbed thought it necessary, for the preservation of 
It'; especially, when the point in debate was peace and order, or were induced, byfprivate 
of an important Rind ; ^or the popular lead- motives, to exert their authority, and to 
ers divided t $nd, by interest or principle, cife-umscribe that liberty 'of speech, for 
promptedtosunport their different opinions which the constitution of Athens had so 
and parties with zeal and ardour*’ Some- scrupulously provided. Hence, frequently 
tunes (as we learn from some passogel! in arose a tumultuous mixtures acclamation^ 
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Notdhat I have ever thought it difficult to whom alone they are indebted for protec- 
pomt out the measures fittest to be pursued ; tron. When this is once Auule manifest to 
for (to speak my thoughts plainly) you the world, such must be the sentiments 
seem of yourselves sufficiently apprized of with which you shall inspire the triple of 
lhese. But tp prevail on you to pursue every community, that they will regard 
them: there is the difficulty. For, when your friendship as the pledge of their se- 
any thing hath been resolved ; when it hath curity. And surely you cannot enjoy greater 
been confirmed lif your voices, we are just happiness than such a universal confidence 
as far from carrying it into execution, as if and affection. 

it had neve? been resolved. it is with surprise I find the very persons 

One particular there is, eminently riis- > who urged us to oppose the king [3U) in de- 
tlnguishable amongst all those favours fence of the Egyptians, now deterring us, 
which we owe to Heaven. I mean, that by the apprehensions of his displeasure, 
they who, not long since, prompted by from engaging in the affairs of Rhodes: 
their insolence, appeared in arms against us, and this, when it is well known that the 
now rest all their hopes of safety on this Rhodians^are really Greeks; the others, of 
state. An event which should inspire us the number of this prince’s subjects, 
with the greatest satisfaction. For, by a There are some among you who mav re- 
just and proper conduct upon this occasion, member that, at the time when the affairs 
we shall, by our aegkis, gloriously and of Persia were the subject of our consulta- 
nobly refute the calunWies of our traducers. tions, I was the first, I think the only, or 
The Chians, and the Byzantines, and the almost the only one, to recommend it as 
Rhodians, accused us of dangerous designs® the wisest measure, not to assign your en- 
against them : and, from this pretence, mfty to throking, as the motive of your ar- 
conspired to rai& the late war against us. marnent : to make your preparations against 
Hut, it will now appear that MausolusJ [1.] your avowed adversaries; but to employ 
the great author and conductor of this war them even against him, should he attempt 
-—he who affected sut 1 ?! zeal for the interest to injure you. Nor did I urge these things 
of the Rhodians. — is the very person-who without your full concurrence. You re- 
deprived them of their freedom : that the reived them with applause. [4.] On this pre- 
Chians and the Byzantines, [2.] who* then sent occasion, my sentiments are,? exactly 
jifofessed to be their allies, have refused to consonant to what I then proposed. And , 
assist them when distressed : but that you, were- 1 a subject to the king, were I called to 
thg great objects of their apprehensions, be his counsellor, to him 1 should suggest 
prove to be the people, of all others, to the very measures I now recommend to yon ; 

opposition, loud and vehement command- were not absolutely inconsistent with treaties, 
ing, and earnest expostulation, which form- Lucchestni. 

ed a scene fitted to discourage and terrify an [4.] The approbation of the people, he 
unexperienced or dastardly speaker : a scene affects to consider <& a full proof of the 
for which Demosthenes prepared himself, justness of these his sentiments. ‘ If they 
by declaiming on the sea-shore, amidst the be then just, the king must adopt them ; 
roaring of the waves. , no other can bo recommended to him. And 

[1.] This passage seems to intimate that if his conduct is to be guided by jjgch prln- 
measures had been taken to establish the ciples, he cannot be provoked to take up 
aristocracy at Rhodes, during the life-time arms against the Athenians, by their inter- 
of Mausolus. The queen, who is said to position in favour of the liberty of Rhodes, 
have directed and governed her husband, (a Grecian state.) It must be equally hfe 
probably recommended, and made some interest not to oppose the Athenians, where 
progress in the execution of a design, which his own kingdom is not Immediately attack- 
was crowned with complete success in--, her ed,c*s it isffor the Athenians not to give un- 
own reign. ^necessary umbrage to him. ’Such delicacy 

[2. J It wes, probably, the fear of Artemi- and caution must be acknowledged just and 
Bia s power which prevented the Chians and nciessary, but are quite different from a 
Bvzaiftinss from assisting their friends the supine Inattention to all his motions ; and 
Rhodians to overturn the usurpation, an abject concession of all the conquests he 
Otherwise, the Chians, whose government may be prompted to make, however inju?i- 
was republican, ‘huist have exerted them- ous to Greece. Sucli conduct would not only 
selves to secure the like constitution to be dishonourable but Impolitic. While, on 
their allies. Lucchesini . • the contrary, vigour and resolution prudent* 

r.'k] When A rtaxerxes engaged in the war ly directed, instead of involving them in 
with Nectanebus, king of Egypt, both war, must awe their enemies, ana preserve 
parties applied to the Greeks for assistance : them in peace and security.*— This seems to 
the Persian was refused ; but such numbers be the sum of the present argument. And 
•of Greoan mercenaries engaged in the the judicious will probably forgive the at- 
scrvice of Nectanebus, that he was enabled tempt to open and illustrate particular p«s» 
to detaOh fotir thousand of these to the as- sages, as the sentiments, in this oration 
sistance <wf the Sidonians. And probably especially, am delivered with such liveliness 
the greater pari 5 of these fortes were Ame- and rapidity, that a reader, rvot strictly at- 
nians : as the inveterate resentment of this tentive, is oftentimes in danger of losing 
people to the Persians prompted them to the full dew of our orator. \ 
take all mcaitt of opposing them, which 
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to fight for hi* own dominions. If attacked 
by any of the Grluks; never to indulge an 
extravagant ambition of making foreign 
conquests, if, mi your part, ye men of 
Athens 1 It be resolved to give up all those 
cities to the king, which he may reduce to 
his obedience, by surprising and deceiving 
some members of the several cities; ft 
Is a resolution I can by no means praise. 
But, if ye be persuaded, that, in the cause 
of justke, ye should, on all occasions, bold- 
ly draw the sword, and encounter every 
difficulty ; in the first place, such occasions 
will occur more rarely, the more you are 
possessed with tills persuasion ; ana then, 
it must be acknowledged, that seech senti- 
ments are worthy of this state. 

That 1 recommend nothing new, In 
moving you to give liberty to the Rhodians ; 
that you will do nothing hew, if my coun- 
sels should prevail ; may appear from one 
instance of our former conduct, which 
proved of important service. It may be re- 
membered, Athenians I that you once sent 
out Timotheus, to assist Arlobamaltes* [1.] 
It was expressly prescribed in his commis- 
sion, that he should not proceed to any in- 
fringement of our treaty with the king. 
He saw that Ariobarzanes had openly revolt- 
ed from his master. He saw that Samos 
was teld by Cyplothemes, and his Persian 

g arrison; and that Tigjanes r $he king's own 
eu tenant, had placed them in this #dtv. 
To Aiiobarzanes, therefore, he refused as- 
sistance: Samos he invested, and restored 
to freedom. And to this day , we never were 
involved hi any war on*thfe account. For 


• 

there i* a material difference between these 
two motives for war; the enlargement of 
dominion, and the defence of rightful pos- 
sessions. When an invas'on is to be repelled, 
th^ contest is supported t«the utmost ; not 
so for the objects of ambifloif. Men will, 
indeed, attempt to gratify this passion, if 
permitted; but, if opptsed, they do not 
charge the opposition as injurious. Nor do 
I think that Artemisia will act contrary to 
.these principles, if the state should inter- 
pose in the affairs of Rhodes.— Hear me for 
a moment, arid judge whether iny reasons 
be well-founded or invalid. 

1 think, then, that if all the king's at- 
tempts in Egypt had been crowned with ef- 
fectual success, Artemisia would have exert- 
ed her utmost efforts to reduce Rhodes to 
his subjection : not from an affection to the 
king, but in order b^binil him, by a signal 
favour, should he dfPnd his dominions to 
her neighbourhood; that, in return, he 
might admit her to the strictest connexions 
of friendship. But, since he hath acted 
[2.]— as fame reports ; since he hath been 
unsuccessful in all his attempts; she must 
suppose (and it Is in fact the case) that this 
island can be of no otfecr use to him, but as 
a citadel, to awe her kingdom, and to con- 
trol net motions. So that, in my opinion, 
she would rather that we were in possession 
of Ihtf island, (provided that this did nojt 
appear to be the act of Artemisia,) than that 
he should gain it. Nor would the assist 
him in such an attempt ; at least, not wkh 
sincerity and v igour. As to the king, fydw 
he may acton any emergency, I do not pre- 


[1.] The time and circumstances of this 
expedition do not scent necessary for illus- 
trating the argument of Demosthenes, as 
he liimself hath distinctly explained the 
particulars necessary for his purpose. How- 
ever, the reader whose curiosity may 
prompt rum to seek for farther information, 
tuts here a fuller account from the Italian 
commentator. — There is no doubt, but that 
Timotheus was sent on this expedition in 
the second, or in the beginning of the third 
year of the hundred and fourth Olympiad { 
because, in tills year, Ariobarzanor, toge^er 
with some other satraps on the sea-coast, , 
Mauaolus, and Tachus king of Egypt, re- 
volted from Artaxerxes. The rebellloruof 
Ariobarzanes was probably unknown to the 
Athenians ^it this time. The design of the 
expedition was, to establish this satrap in 
the government of Phrygia, which he had 
iffiera on the death of Mlthridates, by his 
awn authority : though possibly he might 
have assured the Athenians that he had 
anted by the king's commission. Hence was 
rJmotheua eettf to support him with in- 
■ tractions, however, to commit no infringe- 
ment of the treaties subsisting between 
tyhens and the Persian. And as this gene- 
ral^could not, consistently with these is- 
itructlons, pursue the intended expedition 
m favour or Ariobarzanes, ft was not with- 
out good ressonthat he chose to employ his 
forces in gfe relief of Samos ; i|hlch was 
cinder thf* Jurisdiction of Athens, 'and •un- 


justly seized by the king’s lieutenants, in 
order to facilitate his operations against the 
rebels op the sea-coast. Nor was it at 
all prudent for the Athenians to suffer the 
Persians to possess an island, from whence 
they might readily pass over into Greece. 

[2.1 We learn from Diodorus, (lib. 16.) 
that In the present year, when this •oration 
was delivered, Ochus had not penetrated as 
far as Egypt: but led his army again stSidon; 
which city being betrayed by Mentor, and 
Tennes its king, was set on fire, and reduced 
to ashes by the inhabitants. From lienee 
the f Perrians inarched, the next year, into 
Egypt, where they at first met with some 
sinister accidents, (a conaiderabletyart of the 
army being lost in morasses,) trvough^n the 
conclusion they were enabled ter conquer 
Nectanebus at Pelusium, and to reduce him 
to the utmost extremity. „Thus the asser- 
tion of Demosthenes seems nek reconcilable 
to history. But must not be forgotten, 
that a passionate eagerness for intelligence 
was a distinguishing part of the character of 
the Athenians; which, we must suppose, was 
frequently gratified by rumours and advices 
invented to please them, £id artfully or. 
credulously propagated. Something of this 
kind might nave happened at present : and 
agreeable news from the Persian*^ camp, 
wither believed by the orator ortio, might 
have been assumed as certain, without any 
scruple, tp answer the present purpose. 
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ternLto say. But, that it highly imports 
this state to have it known explicitly* 
whether he means to assert any claim to 
Rhodes or no ; this I firmly maintain. 
he should, our consultations are not to oe 
confined to the Itnodians ; our concern must 
he for ourselves, and for all the Greeks. 

[1.3 Yet, were trtese Ilhodians, who now 
possess the city, sRong enough to maintain 
their possession, l should not have advised 
you to giant them aid: no, though they 
should make you the most magnificent pro- 
mises. For 1 find, that in order to dissolve 
the free government, they first seduced 
some citizens to their party ; and then the 
moment they hud gained their purpose, 
they drove out those very citizens. And 
they who have been false to both pai Lies, 
cannot, I presume, prove faitlvful allies to 
tins state. 

These tilings 1 never Should have urged, 
had L only considered the interest of Rhodes. 

1 bine no public [2.] attachment to thisi 
state; no particular connexion with any 

[1.] At first glance, may occur to'the 
rentier to ask, now it comes, that Demos- 
thenes, who pleads forthe restoration of lire 
popular state, heie seems to sneak in favour 
of the reigning party. And though the 
commentators, *kc. take no notice of. any 
ilii'iculty iu this passage, it may not fee 
deemed impertfnent to endeavour to illus- 
tnuc its pm port and connexion. — Dcmov 
iheijbs hath endeavoured to piovethat the 
King, •however he may favour or support 
the austocrflcy at Rhodes, yet will con- 
sider the interposition of the Athenians, 
in defence of the liberty of that island, as 
an act of hostility against him; ami that 
neither he, nor Artemisia, will oppose them.’ 
* Jsiot that I pretend,’ saith the orator, * to 
ascertain what the king’s designs a.e. or 
what meruit es he may pursue. But 1T lie 
bhouK assert any direct claim to the domi- 
nion of Rhodes, his treaty with the Gieeks 
is broken : wc and all Greece arc threatened. 
The question is no longer how the Rhodians 
fchall be governed: the island must be de~ 

' fended for our own sake, whatever party 
may preveil there. But, in such a casc,*t 
is the interest of Greece, not that of the 
aristocrat f cal. faction at Rhodes, which 
•should bo considered; and however war- 
rantabhpmul just, and prudent, a vigorous 
defence of liic inland would then be ; yet 
still, nothing but necessity, nothing but the 
certainty or Usl faWiug into the power of 
the Persian, without our assistance, could 
induce me to recommend tht granting that 
assistance, if the reigning party could by 
themselves defend the island, «they do not 
iriciii, nor bhould they be favoured with, 
our interposition fe but, if not, am own and 
our UiUioifts Interests require, that we 
should defeat the designs of the Persian 
against Rfeodel, even though this party 
should reap flte immediate advantage. . 

[2.J i have no jfublic, &c.] 'fihe citizens 
of the mom cmiuuut states in Greectxhad it 
• f »ne:mv*s in their power to confer favours 
on inxVu.-r comrou’uujs; and theie in re- 


of Its citizens ; or, were engaged by both 
these ties* in this assembly l should bo In- 
fluenced only by the interest of my cwuntry^ 
As to these 'Rhodians, if one may so speak 
who pleads for their protection, 1* rejoice at 
what hath happened: that the men who 
could not hear that we should regain our 
just rights, have now lost their own liberty ; 
that they, who might have united upon 
terms of equality with the Greeks, apd with 
»us, the best of Greeks, chose to admn barba- 
rians [3.] and slaves into their citadel, and 
to become their abject vassals. 1 had almost 
said, that these things must prove of use to 
them, if ^’ou vouchsafe your aid. In a 
course of prosperity, I know not whether 
they would ever have returned to reason* 
for they arc Rhodians. [4.] But now, taught 
by experience that perverse folly is the causa 
or numbeilcss calamities, they may possibly 
entertain sentiments more just aud prudent 
for the future. And this, I apprehend, 

1 would be no small advantage to them. Let 
us then euutavour to avert their ruin : let 

turn expressed their gratitude by declaring 
that suen persons should, at any time during 
their residence among them. Up entitled to 
entertainment at tljp public expense. la 
like manner, favours conferred and received 
by particular persons entitled thenf to the 
rightsyif private hospitality from each other. ' 
These were declarations of tire moot strict 
and inviolable friendship; and tne least 
neglect or violation of this hospitality was 
accounted a crime # of the most heinous 
nature. — The expressions in the original are 
founded on these customs. 

[3.J By Barbarians wuid slaves, hp mean* 
the forces of Artemisia, which she sent to 
the assistance of the arlstocratlcal faction : 
and which they kept in the citadel for the# 
defence. Ltu'chextni . — The admission of 
these forces mto Rhodes is ascutx4rby Vi- 
truvius to a sliatagem of an extraordinary 
nature. He tells us, the Rhodians held a 
private intelligence in Halicarnassus, the 
capital of Carla ; and hoped that the inha- 
bitants would willingly unite with them, la 
order to shake oil’ the yoke of a woman* In 
these^cxpec tat ions they sent a fleet thither, 
ifut Artemisia, having discovered the plot* 
ordered the inhabitants to range themselves 
undtft their walls, and to receive the Rho- 
dians as their expected deliverers. Deceived 
by this appearance, the Rhodians landed* 
and left their ships deserted. They were 
surrounded, and cut to pieces. Artemisia, 
who had ordered her galleys to fall down 
some canals which communicated with the 
port, aud to seize their ships, now set sad in* 
the Rhodian fleet, and appeared before their 
island It was supposed by the people of 
Rhodes, that their own army was returned 
victorious ; and the Carians were masters of* 
their forties before the fyul mistake Wfefe 
perceived. 

(4.1 They are Rbodihns.3 Homer calls the 
Rhodians Jnsoitjpt, And to 

this da are said to be ctitftmgiushcd by 

the ferine ,lr, though now icducojkto Cut 

extremity of slavery. Luccketinu 1* 
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us not harbour ancient resentments i let it 
be remembered Piat you yourselves have 
oftentimes been deceived by those who en- 
tertained designs against the state : and yeti 
on none of these will ye confess that punish- 
ment should be Indicted. 

l.et it alsoffie considered, that you, my fel- 
low-citizens, have waged many wars against 
states, both of popular and oligarchal 
governments. ,Of this you are not to be in- 
formed/ but, perhaps, you have never once 
reflected, what were the causes of your 
several wars with each. With popular states 
[l.J your wars arose from particular com- 
plaints, which could not lie decided in a 
national council ; or from disputes about 
districts and lxmndaries ; or from the love 
of glory or pre-eminence. But of your wars 
with oligarchies, [2.] there were different 
causes : with these vou fought, for your con- 
stitution, for your liberty. So that 1 should 
not scruple to avow my opinion, that it 
would be better for us to be at war with all 
the states of Greece, provided [3J that they 
enjoyed a popular govemineiU,T.han to be 
in friendship with them all, it commanded 
by oligarchies. For, with free states, I 
should not think it difficult to conclude a 
peace whenever ye wcie inclined ; but with 
oligarchal governments^ we could not even 


[1.] 1 imagine that t^e orator had here in 
“view the exjieditions against the Corinthians 
and Syracusans. With the former, the 
Athenians contended about boundaries and 
territory; particular causes of complaint, 
but especially ambition,- prompted them to 
wage war against the latter. Ami the govern- 
ment both of Corinth and Syracuse was re- 
gularly democrat ical. cLtwthesitii. 

f2.] By oligarchies, the orator means tho 
Boeotians anti Megareans, but principally the 
Lftccdcmoniatis. Lucchesuii, 

[3.] With all the states of Greece, provid- 
ed, <Stc.pYo this the orator subjoins a rea- 
son, which makes the assertion appear loss 
extraordinary; ‘it attacked by all, it is 
true, tiie contest could not be supported, 
yet no terms of accommodation would be 
imposed that would alter or destroy our 
constitution. But no peace coul<J, secuie the 
freedom of thfi only democratical state. * rhe 
enemies of liberty, however apparently recon-* 
died, must ever hate and fear, and at length 
destroy it.’— -As l have taken the liberty to 
translate iTiis passage in a manner different 
fypivi that of the 1 ommentators and interpre- 
ters, it will be necessary fairly to quote the 
original at large, "Huts tyofye ovk av 
jM/tjaui/M earuv jUaXXcv jyjfiiaOai creju- 
y-epeii', dt)fioKpatnv^i4vovf row "l Ui|i/at 
q^ruvrai' iro\e/jttv tyily, h uXAty apx tH 'A ttv ‘ or 
<pl\ow eltat. — Aii/ioKpaTov/u^rour row *LA- 
Anrur hath been generally taken as equi- 
valent to toimp twv ‘r.A\r;vwv dijju ospuTov- 
&c. and the original understood as 
containing this assertion : * It would be more 
eligible that all the -republics in Greece 
should be at war with us, than that we 
shoukl be in alliance with all the oligarchies. 
Ttofenridlh the Greek language will de- 
^ * in order to warrant this 


form a union, to be relied on. For, It is not 
possible that the few can entertain a sincere 
affection for the many ; or the friends of 
arbitrary power, for the men who choose to 
live? in free equality. 

I am surprised that nent among you 
should conceive, that if the Chians, and the 
MJtyleneans, [4.] and ipiw the Rhodians, 
are to be subjected to a w ; I had almost 
said, if all mankind are to be thus enslaved ; 

, our const itution must be threateftbd with dan- 
rger. It is surprising that none among you 
should reflect, that if this form of policy be 
established in every place, it is not possible 
that our free government should be suffered 
to continue. For it must then lie certain, 
that none others but the Athenians cap arise 
to restore affairs to their original state of 
freedom. And those whom men regard as 
dangerous, they must. ever labour to destroy. 
In every other case, they who act unjustly 
are enemies only to those whom their wjus- 
tice hath immediately affected ; but they 
nvho subvert free states, and reduce them to 
! the power of a few, are to lie deemed the 
common enemies of all the zealous friends 
of lilierty. And ju*J?ice too demands, ye 
men of Athens, that jjou, who enjoy a po- 
pular government, should discover the same 
concern for the misfortunes of other free 

interpretation, the form of the sentence in 
thy original should not have been tour or,- 
/aospuTois/ui t/vi/i ‘'EAAtp/ac, instead of Jin/no- 
kpaToi’/Uvum tow, ice. But, not to insist on 
grammatical niccties.it is submitted to , he 
reader, who attends to the history and cir- 
cumstances of Greece, whether to be at war 
with the free states, that is, the stales of 
Peloponnesus, or to tic in alliance with the 
oligarchies, that is (principally) the states of 
Laeedemon and Bmotia, be two particulars 
so necessarily incompatible, as to oblige the 
Athenians to choose one or the other. If it 
be saiii that it is sufficient to suppose that 
particular quarrels might arise, in which a 
union with Sparta and Bocotia would pre- 
vent the free states from attacking the Athe- 
nians; and the rejecting this union might 
encourage them to the attack; in such case, 

I suspect that the orator never could have 
advised his countrymen to engage singly in 
a war, as the most eligible measure, which, 
by weakening each party, woul&render both 
an easier prey to those who are s^jppdjScd 
(from the nature of their constitution) to be 
their common enemies. And such advice 
would still be more unaccountable, should it 
be supposed, that In consequence of reject- 
ing the alliance of Sparta and Bceotia, these 
states would unite with the enemies of 
Athens. 

14.] Front tnis passage it seems not impro- 
bable, that the designs of the Persian Jiad 
extended farther than to Rhodes j and that 
he had by his power or influence lately madb 
alterations in the 6tate and government of 
these inferior islands, which the eirfoarrassted 
condition of the Athenian^ and Xheir atten- 
tion to the® motions of the Macedonian 
king, might have prevented them from op- 
posing. 
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states, which you yourselves vfbuld exi>ect their attention, but the king ex press the 
from ttyem, if at any time (which Heaven most terrible apprehensions, as of an enemy 
avert !) the like misfortunes should oppress truly dangerous to those whom he may de- 
you. It may be said, indeed, that the Kho- termine to attack. If then we are never to 
dians are deservedly distressed : but tills is oppose the one, liecauae weak, and to make 
not a time for such abjections. Let the pros- , unbounded concessions to the other, be- 

} >erous ever show the tenderest solicitude cause formidable, against whom, my coun- 
or the unhappy; since none can say what trymeq, are we to draw our swords? 
may be their own futile fortune. There are men, too, most powerful in 

I have heard it frequently observed in this pleading for the rights of others, in oppo- 
assembly, that* when the state was in its sition to your demands. To these I would 
deepest distress, there were not wanting mike one request; that they should en iea- 
frieuds to concert measures for its rcstora- vour to display an equal zeal iu the defence 
tion. Of this I shall, at present, briefly of your rights, against your adversaries, 
mention but one instance, I mean that of Thus shall they be the first to shew a real 
the ATgives. [1.] And 1 should be sorry that regard to justice. It is absurd to urge its 
we, whose distinguished character it is to piecepts to jftiu, if they themselves pay no 
protect the wretched, should appear inferior deference to its authority. And, surely, a 
to the Argivcs in this particulai. They, member of this state cannot pretend to a 
though seated on the borders of Lacedemon, regard for justice, who seeks industriously 
witnesses of the uncontrolled i>ower of this for every argument against us, never for 
city, both by sea anti land 5 yet, could not those which may be urged in our favour, 
be diverted, could not be deterred from ex- Consider, I conjure you, why, among the 
pressing their affection to the Athenians. Byzantines, there is no man to inform them. 
When ambassadors came from Lacedemon, that they aie #ot to seize Chalcedon, [3.] 
to demand some Athenian exiles who had which is really the king’s ; which you some 
taken refuge at Argos, tljpy declared by S time possessed ; but lo which they have no 
decree, that unless these ambassadors depart- sort of claim : that they should not attempt 
ed from their city, befo* the setting sun, to reduce Sylembria to their subjection, a 
they should be accounted enemies. And city once pnited in alliance with' us: that 
would it not be shamoful, my countrymen, in assuming a power T>f determining the 
that the populace of Algos Jiou Id, in such boundaries of the Sylembrian ten itory #tl& 
timeses these, defy the terror of the Lacecro- |Byzan tines violateHlieir oaths, they infringe 
monian power and sovereignty ; and yet, that those trAties which say expressly, that tin;, 
you, who are Athenians, should he terrified people shall be governed by their own laws, 
by a Barbarian; nay, by a woman? The vVliv, during the life of Mausolus, or since 
Argivcs wight have justly pleaded, that they his death, hath no one been found to inform 
had oftentimes been conquered by the Lace- Artemisia, that she is n®t to. possess herself 
riemomam. But you have frequently proved of Cos, of Rhodes, of many other Grecian 
victorious over the king; never were once states, which thb king, who was master of 
defeated, either by his slaves or by himself, them, ceded by treaty tfl the Greeks; and 
Or, if the Persian boasts to have obtained for which the G iceks of those days encoun- 
any advantage over us, he owes it to those tered many dangers, supported many uobJe 
treasures which he lav ished 011 the corrupt contests 1 ' Or, were these things thus urged 
traitors and hirelings of Greece. If ever ft?! to both; that they would huve any jy/lu- 
hatli prevailed, by these means hath hepre- ence, is by no means probable.— 1, on my 
vailed. Nor have such successes proved of part, see no injustice in reinstating the peo- 
real use. No: we find that, at the very pie of Rhodes; but, even if it were not 
time when he was endeavouring to depress strictly just, yet, when I view the aid ions of 
this state, by the help of Lacedemon, [2.] others, I think it my duly to recommend 
his own dominions were exposed to the dan- this mcasuie. And why? Because, if all 
gerous attempts of Clearciius and Cyrus. t others a*ifmedthomsel\ es within the bounds 
Thus were Iris avowed attacks ever unsuc- of justice, it would lie shameful, that you, 
restful ; his secret practices attended wilh no Athenians, should be the only people to 
rial aiteantage. 1 * transgrffs. But, when every other state 

There arcamen among you, who frequent- seeks allopportunities of acting injuriously, 
ly aflect a disregard of Philip, as if beneath that you alone should give up every advah- 

[1.1 This instance 0 % the magnanimity of Olympiad, Cyius took up arms against his 
the Argives must* have been particularly brother Artuxerxes. So that between these 
agreeable to the assembly, asAlie form of two events, but a small interval of time iu~ 

S overnment at Argos was, like that of tervened; which sufficiently warrants the 
dhens, republican. The utemo^ of this assertion of the orator. Lttcduwim. 
noble and generous act lulh been passed over [3.] Chalcedon.] This city of Bithynia, 
by historians. But we have it here pre9erv- after various vicissitudes of fortune, had 
ed, enlivenod* and enforced, by Hie most been given up to the king of Persia, by the 
vivid colouring, and the utmost strength of peace of Anlalcidas. But now it appears to 
expression. JLucuhesint. nave been exposed in the invasions of the 

12.] * 11 the nrat year of the 94th Olympiad, Byzantines, as well as Sylypibria, a maritime 
the Lacedemonians ■ became masters of Ibwn in the neighbourhood of Byzantium* 
Athens, and there established the thirty ty- “ 

rants. ,In the fourth 5 ear of the dime 
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tage from pretended scruples, ami nice ells- j 
Unctions of ught Y tlua is not justice, but 
cowardice. 

In etrbet, indeed, we find men proportion 
their claims of right to their present power. 
Of this i shall mention one example, well 
known to all. There are two treaties [I.] 
on record, between the Greeks and the king ; 
that which our state concluded, width is 
the subject of universal piuise; and this lat- 
ter, ma<’e by tire Lacedemonians, which was 
condemned as odious and dishonourable. 
In these treaties, the lights of elihei party 
were by no means defined in the same man- 
ner; ‘ arid no wonder,’ for, in civil sot icty, 
the rights of individuals are dctcwrnncd by 
the Jaws, with the same equal mid common 
regard to the weak and to Lhe strong. Ilut, 
in political and national transactions, the 
powerful e\cr prescrilie the bounds of light 
to the winker. You assume the thaiacier 
of arbitrators and defenders of justice: be 
careful then to preserve such pnwei as may 
give due weight and effect to yeyu determi- 
nations. And this will be dope by shewing 
that the Athenians are the geneial pation* 
and pi alee tors of liberty. 

Sensible, indeed, 1 am, and with good 
reason, that it is not without the utmost 
difficulty that joy can execute any pm posts 
of iiicnvnt. All others have but one con- 
test to maintain, thaungain^t their avowed 
enemies: when they have once con queu'd 
these, they enjoy the fruits of their conquest 
without farther opposition. Hut you, Ailie- 
riJans ! have a double contest to suppoit. 

_ou havetycur open enemies; 
but you have enemies still more dangerous 
and almming; jou have those t>f your own 
citizens to subdue, vrtio, m this ..s^emhlv, 
me engaged against the interests, of then 
i*ounfry. And, as they arc ever siienuous 
in their opposition to all useful mcasuies, it 
is no vender that many of oui designs ait* 

[l.j The passage, as here translated, plain- 
ly points out the two most famous treaties 
concluded between the Greeks and lVisians ; 
the one, by Cmion the Athenian (An. a. 
Olvmp. 77); the other, by Ai Ulii.hu the 
Lacedemonian (All. b. Olymp. (¥.’.) Th{* fnst 
was niadcMUftmedwtely after the final over- 
throw of the Persian forces, both by sell 
and land, liy this treaty it was provided, 
that all the Gicuan cities in Asia snoulu be 
free and Independent ; and that no Persian 
ftr.p of war slh ukl presume* to bud to the 
westward of tiie Cyonaran mid Chelidoman 
islands ; that is, to approach so near as to 
give the least umbrage or alarm to the 
Greeks: teims, which plainly supposed the 
nupciioilty of Greece, and me, accordingly, 
represented by historians as highly lionoui- 
able to this nation. The latter tieatv, on 
the contrary, was dictated by the Pei Mans, 
vand the weakness and diiorders of the Checks 
obliged them to accept of it. Jly this, the 
.Grecian colonies of Asia, togethu with some 
of the islands, were* formally given up to 
tl.fi power apt! jurisdiction of the Persian 
king. And historians have ncy, res named 
t^eir Imignaiion at the meanness and, iguo- 


frustrnted. Teihaps, these emoluments 
which their cornel tors hold forth to Ufi.pt 
them, may be* flu* inducement to many, 
boldly to aspire to the rank of ministers and 
public counsellors. Ilut &”U you y outsell es 
may be justly blamed. For it is your pait, 
Athenians 1 tocnteitain the same srntnrents 
with legitd to lhe imik nf civil duty, ..s to 
that or battle. And win** me tin sc* senti- 
ments > lie* who deserts the post .'.SMjucd 
him by the geneial, you pi or, ounce infa- 
mous,! 2. j anil unworthy to share the com iron 
lights of an Athenian citizen, in like man ■ 
ner, he who, hi our civil polity, abandons 
the station assigned by our ancestois, and 
attempts to establish the power of the lew, 
should lie dedal ed umvorihy to speak in 
this assembly. Do you think it necessary 
to bind our allies by an oath, to have the 
same lrionds and the same cncm.es with us, 
in order to be assured of their attachment ? 
And shall those ministers be dec mad tiuly 
loyal, who aic certain ’ rf 

•voted to the sei vice of our enemies ? 

Hut, what might be tupel m accusation 
agaiist them, what might tie mged with se- 
verity against you, fw is by no means dith- 
<nlt to find, liy w hgt counsels, by what 
conduct, the pie. cut di-oideis ol our stare 
may lviunoved ; this is the gie..t point of 
dilluuitv. Nor is this, pc*ilinp., tlv time 
to tncuige on every particul *i. L\ei t youi- 
sci.es cm the picsint oclqmou ; endeavour 
to under your designs eileriti.nl, by an ad- 
vant. geous execution ; and llren, wu oilier 
inteicsis may, perhaps, giadual'ly wtn a 
fan or « qua. 

It k, tlieiefoie, my opinion, that you 
should engage m the .dLns of this people 
with tlieutmost v igom ; and ra t as 1, •comes 
the dignity of Alliens. Think with what 
joy you attend to llio'c* who piaisc youi an- 
cestor.., who ciispliy then achievements, 
and... recount their trophies. Ana think, 

mlnv of these conccssio . . 

The mteinrciers and commentators have 
indeed lendercd tins passage in .mother 
m.m:.ci. Hut, without elite ling nuo con- 
tiovcisy, the tmnslator submits the perti- 
nency and piopuefy ot the piesert inter pie« 
U\ion to me lodgment of the ]< au.cd lead, 
ei ; by no mums confident, yet l.ot without 
hope* oi hi, coniuiicme. Aiyd, should he 
happen to be nunc* fortunate, in some par- 
ticular instance, than his picdc<nv,a&. m as- 
!>»< tales ill the* same l.ibemi, l.e« eMunis H a 
matiei winch Wariants no soit ok urunmli 
or exultation. * * 

(* I hi tlie Olynthiac orations, wc find 
Demosthenes cbm plaining, that the sevriiiv 
of the ancient military laws liaei been consf- 
dciablv i I’ldAuet. Ami this passage furnishes 
us with a it markable instance ot sue h rnlax- 
ation. l'm^j by the migiwai laws and cou- 
sin uti bis ol Athens, u w as ded.'lred ucdpi- 
lal oil once for any citizen to fly, or to disc i t 
fic'm Im post. i'Aen he who casA away lira 
tfhield w.ts punished with cicttth. If any 
inan lost I. by accidental neglect he was 
boumUo pay a hue of In e bundled drachmae. 
Lvcdiuiui, 
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that \ our ancestors erected these trophies* 
frit that the view might barely strike you 
with admiration jJjut that you might qjii- 

[I. - ] From "the succeeding oration, we 
leant, that the address and energy v hit ll 
Demosthenes- exeitfdin favour of the people 
of Rhodes were by no means effectual. The 
timt’N in which he lived were dist ratted and 
coriuptecl; Ins count iy not well disposed, 
nor indeed possessed of force sufficient to 
support i he genet al must 1 of liberty- The 
assembly m which he spoke was (if we ex- 
cept some extra 01 dinar y cases of immediate 


tate the virtues of men who raided 
them. [1.] # 


danger; ever governed by party. The citi- 
zens < amc togs liter, not to deliberate on the 
public interests, but to support a I act i >n, 
ahevdy tie terminal, and resolved in woo 
manner to give their voices; and armed 
against the power of truth, it is no«wo*uUn , 
therefore, that we find the most consummate 
eloquence, the justest, the strongest, and 
the most animated representations, in so 
many instances unsuccessful. 


O EAT I ON ON THE .REGULATION OF THE STATE: 

rncNouvrjcn in the ahcitonrhip of theoph n a ^tus, the first vi. 

iir.vniino and 'Jen r ii oi.y*u’jad. 


INTRODUCTION. • 

• 

The ern^'-ts between the Macedonians 
and Mnonnm (to wniih we owe the most 
v doable rt mains of Demosthenes) )t,i\e 
been < ' nleined in tile fointer volume of the 
I'liilifpic oj dims. The reader is not* now 
to*be infmmed, at what time, .and wfth 
what *une«w, king Pluhp attempted to re- 
ibi^' lV’ii’dlms and ftvznnimm. Wlirn he 
foiftid himself obliged" to i.iUe the siege of 
Hyzahtiurn, he is saul to have turned his 
arms against Scythia. The Athenian*, who 
were elated by the least appearance of good 
fortune, considered this as a flight. They 
were died with the imagination of an enemv , 
tli.it had so long pinved fo-nudable and stu- 
ce«sfnl, defeated in his de igns, and this 
piincipally, hv the counsels and arms of 
Athens; retiring be foie their general Pho- 
cion, and forced from all attempts on (* recce, 
to retrieve the honour of his arms, in harts 
remote and baib.mms. This they combin- 
ed as the happy moment fm pursuing their 
advantages, and for reducing that ambition 
to just and equitable bounds, whuh was now, 
fm the fust time, settled} moitiiied and flt»- 
uppoinUd. 

In order t% render the hostilities now me- 
rit tat ed^more formidable and effectual, the 
Atheni:ms»bcgan sciiouslv to reflect on the 
< a Uses of past misfortunes, and seemed le- 
solved to lefornx those tori upturns ami 
abuses, which Jaad disgraced their constitu- 
tion, and weakened their power. 

'I’he oppressions and so\^rc exactions, of 
which their allies and dependant states bad 
lately found particular occasioft to complain, 
and to which the necessity of their^ailairs 
had ronltjhutcdi as well as l^ie avarice of 
their commanders, naturally determined 
1 1 mm to leflect on the necessity of making 
* into elTfcrua! provision for the’pavmcnt of 
their nrmiA ; ai^l thh ns naturally detoi- 
mined the honest and faithfrri counsellors 
to resume the consideration of tfeat old, 


[].] The fataP consequences of lavishing 
the public revenues, on spectacles and en- 


scandalous abuse, the * Theatrical distiiV- 
tions.’ Of the«c the leader hath been m Ih- 
cmntly infouned in tiro ‘ Notes* and ‘IiUh'- 
dtu l ion s’ of the Olynt Iliac orations. 

AiHisseinbly wa* therefore convened, to 
consider of the most eligible meihtfds to 
provide for tjie pi^ilic exigencies in tlm # 
leastfcbiirdcnsomp and most effectual man- 
ner ; and particularly to consider of th« < \- 
pediemy of rostoiing theii theatilcal fnnm 
to the service of the army; a point whuh 
their misguided cb’cioes h.ul tendered s» 
dangerous to he proposed, On tins occa- 
sion was the following oration dcdheied ; in 
which the cuatoi icsumcs his favourite sub- 
ject, with his usual spirit, yet with sufficient 
caution : points out the corruptions of his 
countrymen, with their causes and cont?- 
quences : and descubes both the ancient 
and piesent state of Athens ; AUffis nmor- 
mpted, illustrious and fortunate; and the 
same state degenerated and displaced ; with 
ail the honest seventy and indignation of a 
pa i not. 

In this oration no mention is made of 
Philip or l»is designs, of the late tranf.net ions 
in ("recce, of the late advening or disgraces 
•of the Athenian arms. The oral or confines 
himself entiiely, and diierts the attention 
of "is heaters, to the points immediately 
under consideration. And we *fh»d that 
these afforded him sufficient room for 
exertion of his abilities. 


TI1E ORATION ON TDK REGULA- 
TION OF THE STATE. 

Theophrastus , Arefwn.— Olympiad, 11^ 

An, 1. 

Men or Athens^ 

[].*] As to this money, and the affairs, at 
tins time^ proposed to the ifisenjhly, it ap- 

tertainments, had b'vn long antlVeverely 
cxpci ienced. Vet stiil numbers impound 
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S ears lo me, that a speaker may, without are now convened about receiving these 
Tiller, espouse either side. By condemn- distributions, so should an assembly be ap- 
ing those who thus distribute and exhaust •pointed to consider of^n general regulation 
the public treasure, he may gam their es- of the state, and particularly of a provision 
teem, who regaid this custom as injurious for our military affairs ; and every citizen 
to the public; or, by assenting, and encou- should discover not only a just, attention to 
raging these distributions, he may recoin- all useful measures, Hut a just alacrity to 
mend himself to their favour, whose neres- carry them info execution; that so, my 
siti^K prompt them to demand these public countrymen, our hones of gifod success may 
aidsT Bv neither part vis the interest of fte depend upon ourselves instead of being 
state considered. Their approbation, or amused with reports of this or that man’s 
their condemnation of this custom, is in- exploits. Let all the public treasures; let 
fluenced entirely by their several circum- all the funds for which private fortunes are 
stances of indigence or affiuenee. I, on my now so uselessly exhausted : let all those re- 
nan, shall neither oppose nor recommend sources, which our allies a fiord, Ik* t*q intu- 
it. But this I would entreat yon seriously bly distributed, and effectually applied ; by 
and maturely to consider, that the money, the soldier, loins support m time of at lion ; 
now the sublet t of debate, is of little mo- bv the man who hath passed the age of 
nun l ; but the custom which it hath pro- military duty, as a recompense for his sei- 
duceti, of great consequence. If, [1.'] then, vices in the administration (if justice. Let 
these tlistj ihutions lie established, for those the duties of the field lie discharged by your- 
whn have first respectively discharged thAr selves, duties too important to be intrusted 
public oilices ; far fioin ’intTiring, yoi>will toothers; let vour armies be composed of 
do the most essential service lioth to your citizens: thus let. them bo paid and pro- 
country ;.nd to ymmehes. But if a feast, vided. So shall thfcy go on with vigour and 
or any other like pretence, be sufficient for sueccss: [2$ £o shall your general really 
demanding these sums; if the mention of com numcUpTs fore* s : and so shall your oc- 
any farther ennc!iti(*as be re’ected w ith un- Pupation Be no longer to conduct the trials 

} )*t%nce; beufaie, lest all your regulations, of your officers, nor the result of all your 
cow specious, hint, pronging soever, may measures prove but this— an accuser, [3.J 
hereafter prove erroneous. * Lan impeachment, and a criminal. «■ 

This I now declare as my opinion (let What then may be expected * from the 
me not be interrupted by clamour; but measures now proposed >} First, that the 
hear, and then determine)— That, as wc attachment of our allies will be secured, not 

in the assembly, who, from private motives, Demosthenes therefore adv iscs, not that this 
either of interest, or to recommend them- money should Ik* alienated to the payment 
selves to the lowwv part of the citizens, of their armies; but, that allot i reus should 
pleaded in favour of this abuse, ami found receive then distributions as usual; yet, at 
plausible arguments to urge in its favour, the same time, discharge all their respective 
These, and their op posers, seem to hate al- offices, whether civil or military, without 
read ^debated the present point, will) consi- fyther salary or pay: and, that such only 
deraWe heat and violence; and to hat e been as had thus discharged, or were ready to 
supported by their respective partisans, not discharge, these offices, should Ik 1 entitled 
w ith that decorum or temper w hich, perhaps, to the public distributions. The two pro- 
are sometimes found in less numerous as- posals are, in effect and reality, the same, 
semblies. lienee, the appearance of mode- but different in form : and this difference 
ration in this cxouiium : which, in the pre- was sufficient for eluding the severity of the 
sent disposition of the people* was nrobably law. See Note 2. p. Iff Olynth. II. 
nerevsaiy* in order to obtain the orator an • [2.] In the Philippic ovations we find 
audience. And it may, in general, bA)b- notice frequently taken of the misconduct 
served, tiiat although the eloquence of De- of the Athenian generals, by m ploy ing their 
mosthenes lie commonly, ana veryr justly, forces not conformably to their instructions, 
compared to the irresistible lightning, storm, but in expeditions neither apppirfted nor ap- 
or torrent; yet .such similitudes are not to proved by their country. This Dcmos- 
be understood too strictly : for, on all nc- thenes ever affecLs to ascribe principally to 
cessaiy occasions, he appears a consummate disobedience and want o(* discipline in the 
master of the gentle arts of insinuation., foreign forces, and to the necessities of the 
He thunders and lightens indeed ; yet, general, whiPh obliged him to procure, by 
Sometimes (if the illusion be warrantable,) amis, that provision for his soldiers, which 
* half his strength ho puts not forth.’ Nor, the state iteglected to supply . See note 4. 
or effect, does he ever give a free and full p* fi» on Philip. I. 

course to his energy, until he lias prepared [3.1 At^ accuser, &c.J In the original— 
his hearers to receive tin* impression. * Such a man, the son of suclf a man, hath 

[1.] I have here endeavoured to express impeached such a person s ’o farm tow fa t- 
what I take to be the intent and meaning of mi, rov falm ft^ij^yeiMv. Alluding to 
the orator, from ofcnparlng the passage withJ the usual form of the bill demotion prefpr- 
othert of the like import. In the Olynthiacn red to thi assembly, or to the judges, upon 
oratiflps. To projiose to th^wsembly that -sucl* occasions.— I have here chosen to ad- 

here to the Interpretation of Wolflujs uiM* 
sufficiently warranted by Che orighttfras 
most pertinent, and c^Wply most spirited. 

' \ • ' . 
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by Harrisons, bxit by making their and our 

interests the same; then, that our generals, 
attended by their troops of foreigners, will 
[I.] no longer if u ass our confederate# by 
their depredations, without once daring to 
face the enemy (a conduct by which all 
emoluments havefrentred in these generals, 
but whkh hath 1 faded the state with odium 
and diagram-) On the contiarv, by leading 
out an army composed of citizens, they, 
shall inflict that severity on our enemies, 
hitherto directed against our friends and 
allies. 

But, besides these, there are other affairs 
which demand your personal service. A 
war in our own <ountiymui»t certainly be 
lie tier supported by an army of our own 
citizens : and for other purposes such an 
army is absolutely necessaiy. Were it con- 
sistent with your character, to sit down in- 
active, without the least concern or interest 
in the atlaiis of (ireece, I should then use a 
different language. But, now, j ou afl'*cc 
the dignity of •supreme commanders and 
umpires in Ureeto: Jjut yet, the for Pcs to 
defend and to preserve this superiority, you 
have not yet prepared, nor are solicitous to 
prepare. 'No! by your indolence and in- 
sensibility the people of Mitylene [2.] nave 
lost their liberty ; by vour indolence and 
iuseiialbililv thejieoplc of Rhodes hafeiost 
their liberty. — But these, it me y lie said, 
were our enemies. — Yet wo should regard 
oligarchies as much more the objects of our 
a “ejxion (mciely on account of their con- 
stitution) than free slates can be from any 
cause. • # 

But I have wandered from my purpose. 
Myndviie is this; That you should bear- 
ranged in your classes ; and that, by one 
and the same regulation, you should be en- 
titled to recone, and obliged to act. Of 
those things I have spoken upon fbrmer 
occasions; and explained the manner in 
which our infantry, our cavalry, in which 
those who arc exempt from military sen ice, 
may be all duly regulated, and all receive 
their stipends fully. But, that which of all 
things gives mo the most melancholy appre- 

fl.] When the Athenian* sent to collect i 
their tribute from the dependant islands, 
they freipfcntly employed an admiral, at- 
tended with such a navy as proved both a 
burden afld a teiror to the islanders. When 
Fhociojj was appointed to sail with twenty 
Ships on such ai» occasion, ' Why such a 
■force ?’ said This humane Athenian ; * If I 
am to meet enemies, it is/nsutbeient ; if 1 
am sent to friends, a single vessel will serve.’ 
And even those allies who found themselves 
obliged to Implore the assistance of the 
Athenians against their enemies, frequently 
experienced more miserable effects from the 
oppression and rapine of their auxiliaries, 
titan fwm the arms of their assailants. So 
notorioua_and odious was the avarice of 
Chares, tnat when he led aii army to /he 
relief of Byzantium (a little before the date 
of this oration,) the Byzantines iJhuf; their 
gates against hjm. 

[2.] This change of the government at 


hemions, I shall here dJblare without dis- 
guise. Many, and noble, and important, 
are the objects which should command your 
attention. Vet no man hath the least re- 
spect to any one of them ; all attend solely 
to the wretched pittance [3-j vou distribute. 
Such a pittance then, they must confess, is 
adequate to their desert. But a lust atten- 
tion to the objects I have mentioned, must 
have consequences more valuable ^han all 
the wealth of Persia; — the exact regulation 
and appointment of a state like this, pos- 
sessed of so great an infantry, of smh a 
navy, of such a cavalry, of such revenues. 

But, wherefore do I mention these things > 
For this reason; There are men shocked 
at the thoughts of obliging all our citizens 
to serve in war ; but there arp none, who do 
not readily acknowledge, (hat it is of the 
utmost moment to the state, to be duly 
regulated and perfectly provided. It is your 
part, therefore, to 1 jegin here; and to allow 
a full freor^pm of speech to those who would 
urge the importance of this point in its full 
force. If you tie coni inced, that this is the 
proper time for considering of the necessary 
provisions, vou may command them when 
called to action. But, should you imagine 
that ffuli considerations may more properly 
be deferred to some future occasion* then 
must ye lie reduced to give up the time of # 
exciwtion to the necessary preparations. 

It may have been already asked, Athe- 
nians ! (not by the majority of this assem- 
bly, but by certain persons, who would 
burst with vexation should these measures 
be pursued.) ‘ Wbat real advantage have 
we derived fiom the speeches of Demos- 
thenes ? lie rises wtien he thinks proper: 
he deafens us with his harangues; he de- 
claims against the degeneracy of present 
times : he tells us of the v irtues of out an- 
cestors : he transports us by hi*, airy ex- 
travagance: he puflh up our vJnity ; and 
then sits down.’ — But, could these my 
speeches once gain an effectual influence 
upon your minus, sc great would be the ad- 
vantages conferred upon my country, that, 
were I to attempt to speak them, they 

• • 

, Mitylene, as it could not emi-vey any in- 
struction to posterity, hath been passed 
ov^t in silence, by all the ancients except 
Demosthenes : so that we are ignorant of 
the manner in which it was effected. (And 
how far the Athenians were really to blame 
In not preventing it.) buceheslnt. 

[3.] To the wretched pittance, &c.] Lit- 
erally, ' to the two oboli :* tffat is ‘ 2d. • 

the sum distributed to the poorer citizens 
for their support, and for the purchase #>f 
their seats in the theatre. And small ds this 
laTgess was, yet, as the number of such 
citizens was great, and as the distribution 
seems to have been made daily, the treasiyy 
must have been considerably exhausted by 
it. Nor are we waiyanted to suppose, that 
the people always confined their demands 
to this sum. Entertainments, processions, 
and religious ceremonies, afforded pretence* 
fofstlil farther demands* 
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would appear to ^many as visionary. Vet, 
still I must assume the ineiitot doing some 
servicejjay accustoming you to hear salutary 
truths. Ai d, if youi tc umillors he sehti- 
tous for any point of moment to their 
country, let them first tuie your cars, fur 
they are distempered; and this, from the 
inveterate habit of listening to falsehoods, 
to every thing rather than your real in- 
terests. 

Thus* it lately happened— (Let no man 
inteuupt me : let me have a patient hear- 
ing, )— -that some persons lire ke into the 

easuiy. The speakers all instantly ex- 
claimed, • Our frt v' constitution is g\ t*r turn- 
ed* our lavs ar'» no moie.' And now, ye 
men of Aiken*! judge, if I speak with 
reason. They who are guilty of this rtime, 
■justly deserve to die ; but, by such often tiers, 
our constitution is not overturned. Again, 
some oars [1.] have been stolen from oui 
arsenal . — ‘ Stripes and tortures for the vil- 
lain; our constitution is subverted !’ This 
is t he general rry. But wind h nfy opir itfti ? 
This uiminal, like the others, hath dt sei v - 
cd to die: but, if some are ciiminnl, our 
constitution is not therefore subvert* '. 
There is no man who dares openly and IhIcI- 
ly to declare, in what case our censiilidion 
Is subverted. But Z shall dec l.ue It. When 
you, Albanians! become a helpless rabble, 
v/ithout conduct, wit hod t proffcrty, v it^out 
arms, without order, without unanimity; 
when neither general, nor any other person, 
hath the least respect for youi decrees; when 
no man dares to inform ytju of this your con- 
dition. to urge the necessaiy reformation, 
much less to exert Ins efforts to effect it — 
• then Is your constitution subv erted.’ And 
this is now the case. 

But, O my fellow-citizens ! a language of 
a deficient nature hath pouied in upon us ; 
false, and highly dangerous to the slate. 
Such is lift t assertion, that ja your tribu- 
nals is youi great security ; that your right 

p*] Some oars, Ac.] We cannot well 
suppose, that the depredations made in 
their naval stores weie really so slight and 
inconsiderable, as they are represented in 
these extenuating terms. A design mul 
•ately been concerted, of a very u omentous 
mid alarming nature, and fin attempt made 
on the naval stores at Athens, which Ilc- 
jnosthenes ^himself laboured, with the ut- 
most zeal, to detect and punish. A man 
named Antipho had been, for some time, 
considered as an Athenian citizen ; till, by 
an examination of the registers, he was 
Vlo„be, really a fioreignei ; was accord- 
ed of all the privilege's of a 
* driven, with some ignominy, 
Jxity. Enraged at this disgrace, he 
weftrw to Philip, and to him proposed to 
•teal privately into Athens, and to set lire 
to^he arsenal. The Macedonian, who was 
neither delicate In the choice of his instru- 
ments, nor In the m ear ft of distressing his 
enemies, listened readily to tile proposal of 
this hireling, sftd by bribes and promises 
fncouragec|Thlm to the attempt. ^Antipiio 
Repaired m Athens, and was lodged in the 


of suffrage is the real bulwark of the con . 
stitution. That these tribunals are our 
common resource in all private contests, I 
acknowledge : but, it is Vy aims we are to 
subdue our enemies, by army wc are to de- 
fend our state. It is not by our decrees that 
we can conquer. To thosp, on the contrary 
who fight our battles witl^suachs, to those 
we owe the power of decreeing, of transact- 
ing p]l our aflaiis, without conti <tt or danger. 
4n arms, then, let us lx* teriible ; in our ju- 
dicial transactions, humane. 

If it be observed, that these sentiments 
are more elevated than might lie ex} cited 
from my character, the observatit n, 1 con- 
f< sw>, is just. "Whatever is said about a state 
of &ucli dignity, upon affairs of sue h impor- 
tance, should appear more ckv atod than any 
ilwMclcr. To your woitii snould it cones- 

r oiut, not to tliat of the spcakei. And now 
sluU inform you why none of thc.se, who 
stand high in your esteem, spc.dc in thesamo 
manner. The candidates for office and em- 
ployment go about soliciting your voices, 
tlie slaves ot popular fav nur. To gam tho 
rank of geitnal, is eat lfman’s gieat eoitcti n ; 
not to fill tins nation y itli Hue n unlike in- 
trepidity. Courage, if he pow'vus it, ho 
deems unnecessary ; for thus he masons : he 
has the honour, the renown of this city 
tosuppoit him; lie finds hinisdf fieefiom 
op|k*ct.sioii end control; lie needs l tit fc> 
amuse you with fair hopes; and thus ho 
see uies a kind ot inheritance m youi emolu- 
ments. And lie reasons tiuly. lint, doyftu 
yourselves once assume the conduct oi your 
own eflwis; ami then, no you take an equal 
shaie of duty, so shall ji»u acquire an equal 
shaie of glory. Now,*} our ministers and 
public sptalu is, withe, ut one thought of di- 
recting you faithfully to your true mteicsts, 
resign themselves entnely to tluse geneials. 
Formerly you divider' [2.J into Classes, m 
order to raim the supplies: now the* business, 
of tiie Classes is to gam the management of 

port, ready to put his enterprise in execu- 
tion, when Demosthenes, who received 
timely intimation of this black design, flew 
to the Ihrauis, and seized and drnggtd the 
delinquent before an aw mUy of the people. 
4-lere the ckmouH ot the Macedonian party 
were so violent, that the acriftition was 
slighted, and Antlnho dismissed wirhcyit tho 
formality of a trial. He departed, triumph- 
ing in his escape, to pursue his designs with 
gi eater confidence and security. But the 
c ourt of Areopagus, whose peculiar pruv hue 
it was, to take the cognisance of all matters 
of treason againsrthe state, crimed him to 
he again seized mid examined. Torture 
forced from hfbi a fuii cnnltssiou of ins, 
guilt ; and sentence of death was paw cl and 
executed ujuir^him.— This aft oun^wc have 
from the oration mi th^* Crown. And the 
detection of so dangerous a design might 
have quickened the vigilance or the* t opic, 
and. exasperated their reset tmedft agamrt 
anyth© least doqmpts mode on tlicir mili- 
tary storer, 

[2.] Formerly you divided. &c. Sec Not* 
3. on Olynth. i,p. 15. 
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pu Vic affairs. The orator is the leader ; the 
general seconds his attempts; the Three 
Dumbed are the assistants on each side; and 
all others take tl)£ir parties, and serve t* fill 
up the several,, tact ions. And you see the 
consequences; this man gains a statue ; this 
amasses a fortunes one or two command the 
state; while youJit down unconcerned wit- 
nesses of their siffu'ss; anti, for an uninter- 
rupted towse of ease and indolence, give 
them up those great and glorious advantages" 
which really belong to you. 

And nowj consider what was the conduct 
of our ancestors in these particulars (tor, if 
we would be taught how to act with dignity, 
we need ot look to other countries for ex- 
empli. , >ve ha\ o had them in our own state.) 
To Themislot les, who commanded m the 
k'wfight at Salami? ; [1.] to Militaries the 
genei d at Marathon; to many others, who 
Mucly never did such seiviccs as our picscnt 
generals, they never once erected a bra /.on 
statue. These men were nevei such darling* 
favouiites; never wctc deemed superior h» 
then fellow-ci tififns. No, by the gods J the 
js„ — „ 

[1.] Who commanded in the sea-fight at 
Salamis, &c.j These ^iu* the very expres- 
sion? of the original ; and although*the 
common metonvmic.il phrase [‘ Who gained 
the victory at Sal amis’] might appeal* less 
uivouth, and be more familiar to a modwn 
cvr, yel 1 should have thought it unpardon- 
able in the translation, as it is a mode of 
spiking wl’iih Demosthenes studiously 
avoufc. And, indeed, had ho been betraved 
into it, lie must h ivy exposed himself to all 
the ridicule of his acute and observant 
audience; for, in the very next sentence, he 
condemns it as highly derogatory to the 
honour of his country. 

1>\] Tim war at lib on, near Amphipohs, I 
am bold to assert, was the same with«that 
so particularly descubod by Thucydides, in 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth years of the i 
Peloponnesian war ; when the Lacedemo- 1 
mans, under the command of Brasidas, oppo- 1 
fed the Athenians in this count! y ; although! 
the histonan, who confined himself to the 1 
transactions of greatest importance, makes j 
no mention of this assistance afforded to the j 
Athenians by Menon the Pharsahan. This ! 
Menon I take to be the same with the Thes- | 
• sail ui of tluR name, who, in the fourth 
year of ♦he.nmety-fourth Olympiad, led a 
body of forces to the assistance of Cyrus, 
against hi* brother Artaxerxes, according to 
Diodorus and ^Xellophon. The circum- 
stances of his supplying the Athenians with 
money, and giving them a %ody of horse, 
exactly agree to two particulars in the 
character of that Menon whoift Xenophon 
desmlies ; that it was his custom to com t 
the friendr\*p of # thc powerful. that they 
might screen him from the punishment duo 
to his infamous practices; and that he con- j 
stantly kegt in«his service a large body of 
forces ready tf act ashe directed. Lucchetini^ 

[3.] Certain innflunlties.J A •manner or 
doing honour to these men, which, *it the . 
same time, expressed a high sense of the j 
dignity of their own city. For it supposed ‘ 


Athenians of those days^never would give 
up their share in the honour of any noble 
action. Nor is there a man that wilfsay, the 
sea-fight of Themistocles, at Salamis, but of 
the Athenians: not the engagement at Ma- 
rathon, by Miltiades, but by the state. But 
now we are perpetually tokl, that Timothcus 
to^k Corcyra ; that lphirratcs cut off the 
detachment ; that Chabrias gained the naval 
victory at Naxos. Thus, you seem to resign 
all your share in these actions, by those ex- 
travagant honours which you heap upon 
your generals. 

Such was the noble conduct of our an- 
cestors ir rewarding citizens; and such is 
your mistaken conduct. But, of honouring 
foreigners what have been the methods' 
To [2.] Menon the Pharsahan, who supplied 
us with twelve talents of silver, in oui war 
at Kion, near Atnphipolis, and reinforced u* 
with two hundred horsemen, of his own de- 
pendants, our ancestors ne\ or voted tlnr 
freedom ofLour citv, hut only granted cer- 
tain immunities. [3. j And m earlier times* 

th it these eminent personage? might find it 
necessary to take up their residence for some 
considerable time at Athens, ns 4 sojourner*/ 
And, m ordei to u»dei stand the nature of 
these immunities, wo must attend fc> the 
situation of those M # tu<su<i or so journm. • 
So w§re these Foreigners called, who settled 
at Alliens, by pei mission of the Areopagus. 
Here they were allowed to follow theii occu- 
pations, without disturbance; but hail no 
share in the government; were not intrusted 
with public offices, nor voted in the assem- 
bly. They wne obliged to the performance 
of certain duties ; asiif the festiv al celebrated 
in honour of Minerva, called Panathdnaia* 
tne men were obliged to carry the<o.«y «■. ijg 
little ships, which were the signs of their 
foreign extraction, while the worn upbore the 
ioptdi, vessels of water, and the akutht m, 
umbrellas, to defend the free- women from 
the weather. This last custom, indecil, wa* 
introduced in the insolence of the Athenian 
prosperity, after the defeat of the Pei sums. 
Besides this, the men paid an annual tribute 
of twelve dmchma*. The women, who had 
no sous, paid six. Such as had sons that 
pkid, weie excused. And this tribute was 
oxacid not oidy of those that dwelt in 
Athem, bur of all that settled themselv es in 
any town of Attica. This tribute" by the 
interposition of Themisioclps, was, for 9 
time, remitted; but seems to have been 
restored in consequence of his disgrace : and, 
upon any failure of payment, the delinquent 
was liable to be seized, and sold as a slave. 
— Such of these sojourners as had been ie-* 
maikably serviceable to the public, were 
honoured, by edict, with an immunity from 
all impositions and duties, except such as 
were required of the free-born citizens.* 
Hence this honour was called 'l.xtm-\eiu* 
and ’ Wr Atm* (the exjgcssion of the text.) 
To foreigners of eminence, such immunities 
might have extended even to q# exemption 
from certaiikdutics, to which citize% them- 
selves* were obliged. For kmnuiwus of 
this kind were frequently granted, *dw 
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P<»rdi(Ta., whn'reii'ned in Maced on Ti.] at we are superior.— Far from it SiisJI we 
thetjpieof the barbarian's invasion, wno fell pursue the comparison? The edifices they 
on the barbarians in their Tetreat from the nave left to us, their decorations, of our 
slaughter of Platrca, ami completed the ruin city, of our temples, of gmr harbours, of all 
of the kmg, they never voted the freedom our public structures, ar&hosnumerous and 
of the city ; they but granted him inmuni- so magnificent, that their successors can 
ties; thoroughly persuaded that the honour make no addition. Lrjok round you to 
of being a citizen of Athens was too exalted, their vestibules, their ^-senais, their poni- 
too illustrious, to be purchased by any ser- coes, and all those honours of our city, 
vices# But now, my countrymen, it Is ex* which they transmitted to u*. Vet, were 
posed to common sale : the most abandoned the private habitations of the men of emi- 
of mankind, the slaves [2.] of slaves arc* ad- ncnce, in those times, so moderate, so con- 
mitted to pay down the price, and at once sonant to that equality, the characteristic of 
obtain it. And such difference of conduct our constitution, that, if any one of you 
doth not arise from this, that you are natu- knows the house of Themistm Its, of Oimon, 
rally less excellent than your ancestors : but of \risfides, of Mil Hades, or of any of the 
from those truly nohle sentiments which then illustrious personages, he knows that it 
they were accustomed to entertain, and is not distinguished by the least mark of 
which you hate lost. For it is not possible grandeur. But now, ye men of Athens ! as 
that men, engaged in low and grovelling to public works, the state is satisfied, if 
pursuits, can be possessed with great and roads lx* repahed, if water lx* supplied, if 
generous thoughts. Just as those, who art walls lx* whitened, if any trifle be provided, 
with dignity and honour, cannot haijxiuf Not that I blame those who have executed 
any mean and abject thought. Whatever such works. No ! I blame you who can 
be their course of conduct, sui h must men’s thank so meanly as to be^atisfied with such 
sentiments ever prove. fruits of their administration. Then, in 

And now, let us> take one general ^ Jew of private life, of the men who have conducted 
the actions performed by our ancestors, and our affairs, some nave built houses, not 
by ourselves; that, by such rompafison, we orily more magnificent than those of other 
may vearn to excel ourselves. Five-and- citizens, but superior to our public edifices; 

«< forty years did thej govern Greece, with others have purchased and improved an cx- 
general consent. More than ten thousand K?nt of land greater than all their rl reams of 
talents did they collect into our treasury, riches ever presented to their fancies. 

Many and noble monuments did they erect, Anti here lies the great source of these er- 
of victories by land arid sea, which are yet tors. Formerly, all power and autif|irity 
the objects of our applause. And be as- were in the people. Happy was it for any 
zured, that they erected thes:, not to be individual, it they vouchsafed him a share 
viewed in silent wonder, but that you might of honours, employments, or emoluments, 
be excited to emulate the. virtues of those But now, on the contrary, individuals are 
who raised them. Such was their conduct, the masters of all advantages, the directors 
«JSay then, can we, though seated thus se- of all affairs ; whilst the people stand in the 
curdy above all opposition, boast of any mean rank of their servants and assistants ; 
■actiona/ike these? Have we not lavished fully satisfied, if these men vouchsafe to 
more than one thousand five hundred talents grant them some small share of their abun- 
on every Grecian state that pleaded their dance. 

distress; ami all to no purpose? Have we To such a state have we been reduced by 
not exhausted all our private fortunes, all these means, that if a man were to peruse 
the revenues of our state, all we could exact your decrees, and then distinctly to examine 
from our confederates ? The allies which your actions, he could not persuade himself, 
we gamed by anns, have tJney nqjt been that the same people had been authors of 
given up fti our treaties?— Yes 1 in these both. Witness the decrees you made against 
particulars, it is granted, that our anceshfcs the arrursed Megaream, [ 3.J who had pos- 
excelled us ; but there are others iryvliich sesaed themselves of the consecrated ground ; 

occasion complaints aui remonstrances. subsequent assembly by the v ( oterof more , 
*’ fl.J Petdiccas, who reigned in Macedon, than six thousand Athenians, by ballot (as 
Arc.] According to Herodotus, Alexander, we learn from the oration of Demosthenes 
the son of Arayntas, was king of Macedon against Neaira;) but nf.wfricir poverty bad 
at the time of the Persian war. And there- made them much less delicate. And we 
fore we may suppose, with the Italian com- learn from A%hena»us, that they had about 
* mentator, that this Perdlccas was one of this dime conferred the freedom of their 
the royal family, and governed one of those city (this compliment, in former times, 
districts into which Macedon was divided in scarcely vouchsafed to kings and potentates) 
the Earlier times. Nor are we to wonder, on two men whose or«y. pretence of merit 
% thal this action of the Macedonian has been was, that Their father had beet famous for 
„f£i»ed over in silence by the historians, as improving the art oPcookery. Such ascan- 
at was not very considerable, when compared dalous prostitution of their hqpnurs fully 
with the great events of the Persian war. , justifies all the severity of Demosthenes. 

T2.] The^Javes, &c.] The freedom of the * [3.J Thk instance of \he impiety of the 
city Wf*» by the constitution o LA t hens, con- Meggjeans, of whom Demosthenes here af- 
fenrqronly by the voices of the people j nor fects to speak with so much detestation, 
wwJtheir act valid, unless confirmed in a probably happened about the time, and was 
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that you would march out, that you would 
oppose them, that you would not permit 
such sacrilege. •Witness your decrees about 
the Phliasnn* exiles; [1.] that you would 
suppoit them ; that you would not abandon 
them to their assassins; that you would call 
on those of the Peloponnesian's who were in- 
clined to unite with you in their cause. These 
were all ftoble dedaiations; these were just ; 
these woe worthy of our state. Not so llffe 
execution. Thus your decrees serve but lo 
disco \ er your hostile dispositions ; your ene- 
mies ne\ er feel their effects. The resolu- 
tions of your assemblies fully express the 
dignity of your country; but that force, 
which should attend these resolutions, you 
do not possess. 1 1 is, in my opinion, your 
only alternative (and let it not raty your 
indignation) ; either to entertain sentiments 
less elev at i'll, and to confine your attention 
to youi own affairs, or to arm yourselves 
with greater force. If this assembly wewe 
composed of t|^* inhabitants of some obscure 
ami contemptible islands, 1 should. advise 
you to think less flighty. Hut, as you arc* 
Athenians, I muvt urge you to increase 
your foice. For it is shameful, Omy coun- 
try men ! it is shameful to desert th:ft rank 

the occasion of the embassy of Anlhgmooii- 
*tus, of whom mention is made in Plnlip's 
letter to the Athenians. Lucrhcsitn. 

• f 1.] Vs this affair is not mentioned in his- 
tory. and but slightly hinted at bv Demos- 
thanes, it requires some pains to investigate 
it. The Phli.iMam had ever been in open 
or secret enmity with the Argives; while 
the one endeav oured to support their iride- 
pendenev, the other, to reuuce their city, 
which they regal ded as part of their own 
territory. ’ In the tliiid year of the hundred 
ami fit st Olympiad, certain Phliasignt; who 
had been banished, formed a conspiracy 
with some kinsmen who still continued in 
the < ity, m order to betray it to the Argives. 
It was attacked vigorously by night, and 
the enemy, with tne utmost dithculty, re- 
pelled. This attempt exasperated each party, 
and produced vai ious quarrels and hostili- 
ties. Ami whether these were suspended 
or continued down to the date of this oration* 
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of magnanimity, in which our ancestor* 
have placed us. Could we descend to such 
a thought, it would be impossible to with- 
draw our attention from the affairs of 
Greece. We have ever acted greatly arid 
nobly.; those who are our friends it would 
be scandalous to desert; our enemies we 
cannot trust ; nor must we suffer them to 
become powerful. In a word, we see m 
this city, that the men who hav e Aigaged in 
the public administration, even when they 
wish to retire, cannot resign their charge. 
This is your case; you are the ministers in 
Greece. 

This, then, is the sum of what hath now 
been offered. Your speakers never can 
make you either bad or good ; you can 
make them whatever you please. You are 
not diiected by their opinions; for they 
have no opinion, but what your inclinations 
dictate. It is your part, Ihcrofoie, to be 
careful that your inclinations' be good and 
honourable. Then shall all be well. Your 
speakers either must never give pernicious 
counsels ; or, must; give them to no pur- 
pose; when such counsels have no longer 
any influence in this assembly. [2.] 

# 

it seems to admit of no doubt, tlfht* the Ar- 
gues and ifrcadkths, supported bv the king 
orMacedon, made war on the I^hhasians, 
restoied the exiles, and drove out those citi- 
zens who had opposed their interest ; and 
that these citizens, thus oppressed and ex- 
pelled, implored* he assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and received those magnificent, pro- 
mises am. decrees which the orator here 
mentions. Lurch emu i. m 

[2.] These representations of Demosthenes 
were so far successful, that, eaily m th* fol- 
lowing year, the assembly repealed that 
scandalous law of Eubulm# which de- 
noutu ed death against any person who 
should propose the alienation of the thea- 
trical appointments ; and the* orator himself 
had the honour of introducing a decree for 
applying them to the military service ; to 
which Lhe people consented, when it was 
Ao late to derive any considerable advan- 
tages from tins reformation. 

A 


. THE FIRST OF THE SUSPECTED ORATIONS; 


VIZ. 


ON THE IIALONESUS. 


PRONOUNCED IN THE A RCHON8HIP OP SOSIGENES, THE THIRD YEAR OF THE 
l • HUNDRED AND NINTH OLYMPIAD. 


% .INTRODUCTION. 

It was dbt originally my intention toJiave 
translated either of the following oranons : 
nor is It from any alteration in my opinion, 
but from a deference to that of others, that 
I have presented this, * on the Halonesus,’ 
to the English reader, in order to give him 


an opportunity of comparing it witff the 
others, and of fudging for himself, whether 
it is to be admitted among the genuine re- 
mains of our orator, or to be rejected as un- 
worthy of his abilities, although apparently 
*scei vffl and quoted by the anwsnt critics. 

This oration takes its title fro a an island 
called Halonesus, which one ivstratus, a 
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pirate, had some time since taken from the once destroyed hy a ictfer sent f,om him 
Athenians, anti which Philip, having driven It is my prescs.r in.ipo-r, fust, to examine 
out thi* pirate, now claimed as his property, the several ah gallons mentioned m this let- 
This was regarded, at Athens, as an infrac- ter • then shall we proceed Jodhc olhei par- 
lion of the treaty lately concluded (of which liculnrs urged hy his ambassador, 
some account hath been given in the Intro- Philip begins with speaking of the Halo- 
duel ion to the ' Oration on the Peace:) and, nesus: this island he d^'Iaies, is his; that 
together with some other transactions of he presents it to us as a rice gift; that wo 
the Macedonian prince, produced complaints have no rightful claim to il ; dor hath he 
and jealousies amongst the Athenians, Mnjuied oiu property, eillui m acquiring or 
which wcie deemed, by their rival, of too in keeping possession oi il. Such were his 
much consequence to beneghrteu. Pjthon, profession, at the time when uo vveu* sent 
oneofhis most able partisans, was despatched on our embassy to Macedor ; that he hart 
to Athens, to obviate all objection.! to the won this island fiom the pirate* who had 
sincerity ami integrity of Ids conduct. seized it, and was, thereloro, justdied m 

In order to corroborate the repi esenta- keeping his acquisition. But, as this plea 
tlons of this ambassador, Philip found it ex- hath lio suppoit from truth .ird pistice, it 
pedient to write a letter to the Athenians; is not difJicult to depnu* hnn ot it. Tilt* 
which, although addressed immediately to pi ices, seized hy pnates, arc e\oi llicpio- 
this people, was intended as a kind of mam- perty of home others; tho'c th. y ioriifv, 
festo to all Greece. This lettei, among and fiom thence make thur cmui'mohs 
other pieces of the same kind, which might Mut the man who punishes their out i ages, 
have donchoiu'ur to the abilities of ihetMa- mid drives them out, cannot ieusnr*ihlv al* 
redoman, is unhappily lost to posterity; but lage, w th.it the posses- ions, which ttusejii- 
the general contents of it me distinctly rati ,unjustlv wrested 1 ] mint ho nghttul pin- 
pointed out in the following oration, whkh prietors, must iestuutj^ devolve to him. If 
contains a regular and methodical answer to this be su tiered, then, if some pi ran s .should 
this letter. , seize a part of Attica, oi if l.cmno >, or of 

». ' lmhri’s, or of Scvios, and u ;mv power 

shoul. 1 cut them off, the phuis which thfy 

haft st ized, though our undoubted propel tv, 
Tiik must continue in hi, possession, v hose arms 

chastised these pirates. PInhp is him elf 
OHATION ON THE 11ALONESUS. sensible of the weakness of this plea. X^ ac> 

au* others equally sensible of this ; but il r. 
Sostfrenes, Archon. — Olympiad* JDk An. 3. imagined easy to impose on you bv nu.ois 

of tho'-e who are adimui,'.* ring our atiaiu 
Mkx of Athens ! [l.j ij^is hy no means ren- agreeably to the wishes of the >1 ue Ionian ; 
soluble tint tlic rimipl’iints, whit h Philip who promised him, and are now perfuming 
urges ng?iu,st lho,e speakois who assei t your this serv ue. Vet he cannot but know, tin;; 
rif^us, should tlepiive us of the liberty ol we must come into possession of tin, island, 
entoi ting the true inteiests of our country, in whenever terms our 1 1 ansae lion m.tv lv* 
tiiievous, ^ideed, would ho the case, if the expscssed, whelloryou accent it, or ranine 
lreedom of our public debates weie tv) be at it. L*.J Why then should lie not use the 

[J.jThc oration, as hath been already Mons. Touncil observes on that passage) 
observed, plainly points out to us thesevewii the Athenians lud most important icasona 
allegation*, nml apologies for Phil in’s com to examine winch of these two terms 
duct, contained in the letter wpicn o' ca- they mid in their convention with Philip, 
fiioned the present debate. And this exor- For, according to the choice of one or the 
diuin as plainly shews, that, to these alloga- other term, their right to the llalontsus vv as 
tlons, the wntei added some sluing rcincm- established oi dest toyed. The kf ego! M.ue- 
stranecs, against the seventy and indecency don consented to put them in payo" #nm of 
with vvhic 1 some spe.ikvi' in the assembly the island ; lie declared that he Wi.uUl givir 
cm many occasions, Mated the char.u- it to them. If then the Athenian* vreie to 
term the king of Maredon ; and demanded answer that they ttcreptnl. of It (as a gift or 
that . ustraint should be laid on then favour,) by this thev must in knowledge, that 
insolence. The author of the ovation, art- Philip was the tight ful propiielor of the 
fully euojgh, considers this as an attempt island. It was tnciefoie insisted that this 
to control that fieedoin of speech and dc- piince should t declare that he it; 

ba*ie, which was the sacred light of every, while the Athenians, on their part, declared 
even the meanest, citizen. It was the pri- that they resumed it ; which plainly implied 
vilege, as we may rail it, of the assembly ; that the MaceAiniam had usurped kitinlghl, 
and therefore is with piopriety as cited, aiul that they were trui , and justly uitiikil 
pAv ious to the consideration of any other to the Hnlonesus. Vet’howevvT rgaumable 
particular. and necessary such precision mpy appear, 

[2.] Accept it, or resume it.] ".W-rc aikj particularly in transat hons with a piince 

t ujroAcip'im. This was a distinction of so much address and artifice as Philip, 
suggested and asserted by Demosthenes, as yet the rfdiruleof jEschines had some eilec t. 
we karri mom a passage in the oiatloA of And, ‘a man who disputes about the words, 
iEschlnegr against Ctexiphon, where it -s ri- giving or restoiing,* became a pt overbid 
Aiculed as frivolous auct litigious* But (os • phrase to express a person of an obstinate 
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fuir^rnd equitable term, and restore it; 
lather than adhere lo that word which 
proves In ■> injustice, and pretend to present 
It as a f ; itt ? Not that lie may Ik? supposed 
t-o corner a beneAt up*on us (such benefits 
arendnulou^) hut tiiathe may demonstrate 
to all them', that the Athenians think 
themselves happy® in owing their maritime 
dominions to the tiivnur of the Macedonian. 
O my country men ! let us not descend lo 
this. _ i 

As to his proposal of submitting this con- 
test to ui n piles, it is the language of derision 
and liu-ikeiy. It supposes, m the fast 
place, tint we, who are Athenians, could, 
1:1 our disputes, with one sprung fiom Pella, 
descend to lrtne our title to the islands de- 
termined hy arbitration. And if our own 
power, that power to which Greece owes its 
liberty, -cannot secure us the possession of 
these places ; if umpiies aid to be appointed, 
if we are to commit our umse to them; if 
then votes are absolutely to decide our 
rights, and if thov are to Venn e to ns thes^ 
islands tpiovidei *10. that thev be rnlluenced 
by Philip’s gold ;) if- such, i any, bc^onr 
comliul, do re not detl.ue, that ye have re- 
signed nil your power on the continent ? 
Do ye not aiscov< r to the woild, that uy at- 
tempt can possibly piovoke you to oppose 
itim ; when for your maritime dominions, 
wl^enre Allien-, deiivcs its greatest l^wfr, 
you hare ii.it lecoui se to aims, but submit 
tomnpnes? 

Me i mh. r observes, that bis coin mis don- 
eis%}\e lrvn si nt hilliei lo settlea cartel of 
commerce; [!’. | and, that this shall be con- 
tinued, not when it hath received tlft sanc- 
tion ot you i tribunal, as tire law directs, but 
when ii 1) ith been leturned to him. Thus 
would he assume a power over your judira- 
tiue. lli> intention is to betray you into 
unguarded cmicessions, to have It expressly 
acknowledged in this cartel, that you Aj not 
accuse him of injuring the stale by his out- 
rageous conduct, with respect to Poluliea ; 

adherence to nice and frivolous distinctions. 
The inmii poet»i d.d not n little contribute 
to intiodiuv this | nor orb into fashion, 
•tthena'us quotes a number of fragments, 
in which we iind that Alexis, Anaxiias, and 
Timmies, employed it to heighten the lui- 
moui and p%.ic»>rtry of iheir perfoimauces : 
and Atfccnu-us himself makes, use of it, in 
tiie heginnThg oi the sixth book. 

fl.J P^r.nled, &,(.] JKschines asserts, in 
the oration pgai.:§l Clesiphon, that, in the 
present deha Let Demosthenes dcckued that 
no inipaitnl arbitrators c^nld be found m 
Gr< e< c, so gonoud had lieen the influence of 
coil option. — It Demosthenes was really the 
author of tins oration, we must suppose 
that the assertion of his rival was founded 
on the in'i|iiudtr#ir contained i» the passage 
here quoted. • 

| 2.J A -( artel of commerce.] The word 
thus’reimeied [Wyi/h»AuJ* is explained by 
lexicograplleis, m denoting (among ma^y 
other jvirtUulars) certain conventions fo-i/v- 
| settled between two states, fisa rule 
for the da-iiop of all differences which 


that you confirm his right both of seising 
and possessing this city" And yet, those 
Athenians who had settled In Potidnea, at a 
time when they were not at war witlfPlnlip, 
when they weie united with him m alhanre; 
when the most solemn engagements subsist- 
ed betwegn them, when they had the utmost 
reliance on Philip’s oaths, were yet despoiled 
by this prince of all their possessions. And 
now, he would have you ratify this his ini- 
quitous procedure, and declare ttat you 
have suffered no injury, that you nave no 
comp I . outs to urge against him. For, that 
the Macedonians have no need of .my car- 
tels in their coramsne with the Athenians, 
foimer limes afford suffic Sen i proof. Neither 
Amyntas, the father of Philip, nor any of 
the other kings of Macedon, ever made 
these cartels with our state, although our 
niton ouise was much greater in those days 
than now: for Macedon [3.] was then sub- 
ice t to us, it paid us tribute; and then, 
much more than now, did we frequent their 
m irkets, a$d they enjoy the advantages of 
ours; nor were the tribunals to which af- 
fairs of commerce might be bi ought, settled 
in so regular a manner as at present. As 
these are opened once in each month, they 
make nil cartels between two countries, so 
far reftroved from «eath filler, quite unne- 
cessary. And, as these were not qgweable 
lo ancient usage, it v by no means prudent, 
to establish them now ;’ and thus to subject 
men to the inconvenience of a voyage from 
Macedon to Athens, or fi oi»i us to Macedon, 
in order to obtain justice. The law's of 
each country arc open ; and they are suf- 
fi< lent for the decision of all controversies*, 
lb* assuied, therefore, that, by this carted, 
he means, but to bet At v you into a ) cogna- 
tion of ail your pretensions lo Potidffa. 

As to the pirates,, lie observes, that justice 
requires that we should act in conceit wini 
him, in order to gutml against Brose who 
infest the seas. By this, he in elW’t desires, 
that we should resign to him the sovereignty 

might arise in their commercial intercourse 
with each other. The particular nature, 
force, effects, and consequences, of such con- 
ventions, tiro translator cannot take on him 
o explain distinctly ; nor, ofrconsequcnce, 
ho foice and propriety of the speaker’s ar- 
gument in this passage. 

(3.J I do not remember to have met whh 
any paiticular account of Macodiffl being at 
any time tributary to Athens, but in Iti- 
mosthenes. Iiuiydice, the mother of Philip, 
was indeed obliged to implore the protection 
of Iphicrates the Athenian. JVol.fi us. 

Tom red, in his notes on the second Olyn- 
thiac oration, dates the penod of the Mace- 
donians being in this tributary state, fiom 
the establishment of the Athenian colony at 
Amphipolis, under Agnon the son of Nil las 
(about forty-eight years before the Pclopoifc 
nesian war,) to tire fifth or sixth year of 
this war, when Bra&l^as, the fraccdemonian, 
drove the Athenians fiom the frontiers of 
Macedon. But this is no jpore than the 
conjectur%of the critic, founded VU the au- 
thority oftlie present na&sacc. 
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of the seas, and acknowledge, that, without when we returncuf our answer in form, and 
Philip's aid, we arO not able to secure a na- invited them to a public entertainment, 
vigatlon free and unmolested. Nor is this never once rose up, never once ventured to 
his only scheme. He would have an uncon- say, * Men of Athens, we have been mis- 
trolled liberty of sailing round, and visiting represented; you have made us say, what 
the several islands, under the pretence ‘or- we never said;' but acquiesce^!, and de- 
defending them from jp»rates: that so he parted. * ’ 

may corrupt the inhabitants, and seduce Recollect, I entreat yon, the declarations 
them from their allegiance to us. Not con- of Python, who was at the *iead of this cm- 
tenied with transporting his exiles to Tha- bassy: the man, who ttn*i received tho 
sus, 1 1.] under the conduct of our com- public thanks of the assembly. They can- 
manders, he would gain possession of the riot, I presume, have escaped your memory, 
other islands, by sending out his fleets, to And they were exactly consonant to Philip’s 
sail in company with our admirals, as if present letter. He accused us of calumma- 
unitedwith us in the defence of the seas, ting Philip; he declared, that you your- 
There are some who say, that he hath no selves were to be blamed ; for, when his 
occasion for a maritime power: yet he, who master was endeavouring to do yijm service, 
hath no occasion to secure such a power, when he preferred your alliance to that of 
prepares his ships for war, erects his arsenals, any other of the Grecian states, you defeated 
concerts his naval expeditions, and, by the his kind intentions, by listening to syco- 
last expense bestowed upon his marine, phants ; who wished to receive his money, 
plainly shews that it is the grand object of and yet loaded him with invectives: that 
h is, attention. And can you think, ye men when those speeches were repeated to him, 
of Athens! that Philip could desire y^u to Ji> which his reputation was so severely 
yield to him this sovereignty of the seas, treated, and which you heard with such 
unless he held you in contempt > unless he satisfaction, he naturally ck'mged his de- 
liad firm reliance on the men whose services termination, as he fouj’d that he was re- 
he determined to purchase? the men who, ga riled as devoid of faith, by those whom 
insensible to shame, live for Philip, not for lie had resolved to obhg . He desired, that 
their country; who vainly fancy they have the mm who spoke in this assembly, should 
enriched their families by the bribes re- not declaim against the peine; which cer- 
ceived from him ; when these brilies are tainly was not to be broken : but that, if 
feally the prices for which they luve sold any Article was amiss, it should be amended, 
their families. 1 in which we might be assured of Philip's 

And now, with respect to the explanation entire concurrence. Rut that, if they con- 
of the ai tides of the peace, which the am- tinued their invectives, without proposing 
bassadors, commissioned by him, submitted any thing by which the treaty might be 
to our determination, (as we insisted only on confirmed, and all suspicions of lus master 
a point universally acknowledged to beju*>t, removed, then no attention should be given 
that * each party shou!d,pnjoy their own do- to such men. You heard these declarations 
minioiuAht* denies, that ever his ambassa- of Python; you assented; you said that 
dors were com missioned to make, or ever did they were just : and just they certainly were, 
mdkc, such a concession ; so that his parti- Rut, by these professions, it was by no 
sans must have persuaded him, that you means intended to give up an article 
have uttcrl^.forgotten the declarations made ot the ft eaty so essential to his interest ; to 
publicly in the assembly. Hut these of all give up what all his treasures had been cx- 
things cannot possibly be forgotten. For, pended to obtain : no; he had been taught 
in the very same assembly, his ambassadors by his instructors, of this place, that not a 
arose, and made these declarations; and, in man would dare to propose any thing con- 
consequence of them, the decree was in- tradictory to that decree of Philoerates, by 
stantly drawn up. As then the recital of which we lost Amphipolis. I, on iny part, 
the decree immediately eucce&ied #ie Athenians I never have presumed to pro- 
speeches of the ambassaefors, it is not pos- *>oso any thing illegal. I have, indued, 
sible that you could have recited then de- ventured to speak against the decree of 
derations faUely. Th’V then is an insinJk- Philoerates, because it was illegal. For 
tion not against me, bq* against the assem- this decree, by which Amplupoha was lost, . 
bly^ as if you had transmitted a decree, contradicted former decrees, by which our 
containing an answer to points never once right to this teriitory was asserted. This 
mentioned. But these ambassadors, whose then was an illegal decree which Philoerates 
declamations were thus falsified, at the time proposed. And, therefore, he, wvho had the 

rx.1 This must have happened imme- Athenians had beer at first asserted in the 
diately after their treaty with Macedon, congress held fjnr settling the terms of the 
before they found any reason to complain peace; but -this point was afterward given 
of the insidious conduct of Philip with re- up. Yet now we find it was revived; at 
spect to this treaty. least, that then speakers who opposed the 

An article, Ate.] That is, to give up Macedonian interest, endeavoured to per- 
Amphipolis, which was claimed on each suade the people, that the cession lately 
side by virtue of that claftse, which declared, made was illegal, and that the gencraSfclause 
that the contracting powers should keep all shtH ld be explained in favour of i!he A the- 
thelr several dominions. Philip was now nian claim to Amphipolis* 
ia posaessteA of this city The right of tjhe ” 
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due regard to our laws in all that he pro- 
posed, could not but contradict a decree so 
inconsistent with our laws. By conforming 
to the ancient legal acts of this assembly, I 
shewed the due attlhtiorf to the laws, and, 
at the same Ane proved that Philip was 
deceiving you ; that he had np intention of 
amending any article of the treaty ; that his 
sole purpose was <*> destroy the credit of 
those speakers who asserted the rights of 
their country. 

It is then manifest, that, having first 
consented to this amendment of the treaty, 
he now recalls his concession. He insists, 
that Amphipolis is his ; that you have ac- 
knowledged ij to bo his, by the very words 
of your decree, which declare, that he shall 
enjoy his own possessions. Such was, indeed, 
your declaration : hut not that Amphipolis 
was Philip’s. For a man may possess the 
property of others; nor can possession infer 
a right, since it is frequently acquired by 
unjust usurpation. So that his argument 


is no more than an idle, sophistical etiuivo- {•when an aacupmodation was once obtained ; 


cation. He insistiapartiailaily cm the decree 
of Philorrates : but he forgets his letter to 
this state, at the time when he laid siege to 
Amphipolis ; in which* he directly acknow- 
ledged that Amphipolis belonged to \ou, 
and declared that his intention in attacking 
this rity, was to wrest it from the then pos- 
sessors," who had no claim to it, and to* ejt 
it in the Athenians, who were the rightful 
sovereigns. Well, then ! The men who were 
in •osses&ion of this city before Philip's 
conquest, usurped our right: but when 
Philip hid reduced it, did our right cease at 
once? I)icl ho but recover his owti do- 
minions ? When he reduced Olynthus also, 
when he subdued Apolloma, when lie 
gained Pallene, did he but reeovei his own 
dominions? — When he makes use of such 
evasion, can you think that he is at all so- 
licitous to preserve a decent semblance of 
reason and justice? No; he treats you 
with contempt, in presuming to dispute 
your title to a city, which the whole nation 
of Greece, which the Persian king himself, 
by the most authentic declarations, acknow- 
ledged to be ours. 1 

Another amendment of the treaty which 
we contended for, was this; that all the 
Greeks, not included in the peace, should 
, enjoy their liberty and their laws : and that, 
if imackd, tney should lie defended by all 
the confederating parties. For this, I say, 
we contended; sensible that justice and hu- 
manity required, iyt only that we and our 
lilies, and PhiHp and lus allies, should en- 
joy the advantages of the neace, but that 
those who were neither aliic" to Athens, nor 
to Macedon, should by no means lie exposed 
to the oppression of any powefful^invader. 
That they also should derive security from 
the peace and riiat we shoujfl in reality 

[I.] This Alexander was the brother of 
Olympiad? Philip's wife, and had been 
placed on llw throne of Epirus by the inm 
terest and power of the Macedonian. Tne 
three cities here called Elean colonies might 
have possibly been thus disposed of, with 


lay down our arms, and Jive in general 
friendship and tranquillity. This amend- 
ment his letter confesses to be just: you 
hear that he accepts it. And yet hath he 
overturned the state of the Pneraeans; he 
hath introduced his garrison into the citadel ; 
certainly that they may enjoy their own 
laws. His arms are directed against Am- 
bracia. Three cities in Cassopia, Pandosia, 
Bucheta, and Elatia, all Elean colonies, 
Jiath he invaded with fire aud sword, and 
reduced to the vassalage of his kinsman 
Alexander. [I.J Glorious proofs of his con- 
cern for the liberty aud independence of the 
Greeks I 

As to those promises of great and impor- 
tant service, winch he was perpetually la- 
vishing on the state, he now asserts, that 1 
have belied ami abused him to the Greeks : 
for that he never once made such promises. 
So devoid of shame is he, who declared in 
his letter, which still remains upon record, 
that he would effectually silence fils revilers. 


by the number of good oihees he would 
confer upon us, and which should be par- 
ticularly specified, whenever he was assured 
of such an accommodation. These his fa- 
vours, then, were all proi ided, ami' ready 
to be gifmted to us v*hen the peace should 
be concluded; but when* this peagji.waa 
once concluded, all fjis favours vanished. 
How jireat havoc bath been made m Greece, 
you need not be informed. Vlis letteis as- 
sure us of his gracious intent ions to bestow 
large benefits upon us. And now see the 
effect of his promise** He refuses to restore 
our dominions, he claims them as his own. 
And, as to granting us any new dominions, 
(hey must not be in ti*s country. No ; the 
G leeks might else be offended. Soin«#tber 
country must be sought for, some foreign 
Luni must, furnish such grants. • 

As to those places which he seized in time 
of peace, in open violation of hi# engage- 
ments ; as lie hath no pretence to urge, aa 
he stands convicted manifestly of injustice, 
he says, that lie is ready to sulnpit these 
points to the decision of an equal anti com- 
mon tribunal. But they are points, which, 
of all others* need no decision. A fair com- 
nutatlon of time determines the cause at 
tftice. We all know in what month, and on 
what* day, the peace was made. Wc alt 
know, too, in wiiat month, and on what 
day, Serrium, Ergiskd, and the* Sacred 
Mount were taken. The nature and manne§ 
of these transactions are no secret. Nor ia 
there need of a tribunal in a point so evi- 
dent as this, that the peace was made one 
month before these places weie seized. 

He asserts, that he hath returned all your, 
prisoners that were taken. Yet there waa 
one prisoner, a man of Carystus, [2. ] bound 
to this city by all the strictest ties, for whose 

the consent of Elis, where the power and* 
influence of Philip were in effect ab 
[2.] Wolflus is inclined to think, t 

was the name of the prisoner. But - 

chosen to translate thepassagrin (his man 
ner, m there was a town in the nland of 
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liberty we sent no less than three deputa- 
tions, Such was Philip's desire to oblige 
us, that he put this man to death : nay, 
refusecHo restore Ins body for interment. 

It is also worthy of attention to consider 
what was the language of his letters with 
respect to the Chmonesus, ami to compare 
it with his present actions. All that district 
which lies beyond the Foium, he claims as 
liis own, in defiance of our pretensions and 
hath gtven the possession to Apollomdcs the 
Cardian. And yet the (’hersonosus is 
bounded not by the Forum, but bv the altar 
of Jupiter of the Mountain, which lies m 
mid-way between flie elm, and the chalky 
shore, where the line was traced, for cutting 
linough the Chersonesus. [].] This is evi- 
dent, from the inscription on ihe altai of 
Jupiter of the Mountain, which is in these 
terms: 

Here, Jove's fair altar, rais’d by pious 
hands, 

Adorns, at once, and maiks theratfighl/ring 
lands : 

On this side, lo, yon chalky cliffs display’d ! 
On that, the elm extends its awful shade; 
Whilst, in mid w'av, e’en Ileav’n’s great 
monerc h deigns 

To point the bq,mul*i las, and dhlSo the 
plains. 

This district then, whose extent is kf.'ovvn 
to many in this assembly, he claims as bio 
pi open t> : part o$it be himself injoy*, the 
rest he gives to his cieatvr<s: and thus lie 
deprives us of our most v eluabla p( sscssious. 
But he is not content with wresting from us 
all the lands which lie beyond the Korun* : 
his letter directs vs tfl come to a judicial 
decisim^of any conti oversy we may have 
Vjith the Cardians who he on tin* side of the 
1’ orum ; with the C’ardians, 1 say, who hat e 

Kubcea k&wn by the name of Carystus. 
The name or the country of this man are, 
indeed, circumstances of no moment ; and 
should these be a mistake nj tie- translation, 
the learned reader can scarcely find it vvoith 
while to detect or to censure it. 

[!■] A work which Philip hdd pfomispti to 
execute at liisflown expense (a-, is mentioned < 
in lh" second Philippic) for the convenience 
and expedition of commerce, which „as 
fiequentiy uitemtpi-d hy the length of 
time spenY in doub'uig Mount Athos, and 
bailing jound the Chcrsunesus ; or by con- 
tra* y winds. 

[if.] The author of this oration affirms, 
that Cahppus was impeached by lii,n of 
violating tnc laws. Hut it is rei tain, that 
I^'gesijijms, and not Demosthenes, was the 
authoi of this impeachment. Ltbnmtt*. 

[3-1 This remarkable passage, which Ins 
been so much comm ml by critics, is here 
n^mlated ptetty exactly, without any «t- 
tempt to soften the boldness and severity of 
the original. And it is Jcft to the reader to 
compare with the expressions of greatest 
freedom, in tlfsc; renuine of Demosthenes 


presumed to settle in our lands. We have, 
indeed, a conttoversy with these men; end 
judge ye, whether the subject lx- inconsider- 
able. The lands, wjieie they have settled, 
th?y claim ns their just pVcmcgty, and deny 
our title. The lands that we enjoy, they de- 
clare are unlawfully Usurped; that they 
themselves ate the lightftfi proprietors; and 
that their l ight wasac kno fledged bv a decree 
proposed by your own c liken Ailippus, of 
theFamcan tribe. He did, indeed, j-iopoto 
such a decree; for which ho w>is, [i?.] by me, 
impeached of an illegal pre feeding; but 
you suffer him to escape ; and tin’s wa« your 
title to these lands reudemi disputable and 
precarious. Hut, if you can submit to a 
judicial decision of vour disputes with the 
Cardians what should prove ut the other in- 
habitant's of the Chcrsoncsus from di mantl- 
ing the like trial ? 

With such insolence doth he front von, 
that he presumes to suv, that, if the t’.ir- 
^1 inns refuse to l-e determined by a judicial 
process, he will compel them. As it wc were 
not aide to compel even thV Cmdiaus to do 
us nisi ice. An extraordinary instance this 
of his irgard to Athens* 

Yet there are men among you who declare, 
that ’his letter is very reasonable ; men much 
luiue devolving of your ahhoruiue than 
Philip. Ills oppoMlum to this state- is actu- 
ate^ oy the love of glory and power ; 1 at 
cili/aio of Athens, who devote t Ivmsolv c , 
not to their count) y, but to Phd-p, should 
feel th.it ungeana* which it must bey-ur 
part to inflict with nil sevetitv, unWs your 
biuins have forsaken voui heads, and de- 
scended toyoui heels. [3.] It remains, that 
1 propose such mi juiswci to this t,t> rea- 
sonable- h-ttcr, and to the di-cl nations of the 
ambassadors, as nav be just and advantage* 
oua to the stale. [4.] 

which are confessedly genuine, ^srhinos 
1ms, indeed, recorded some expulsions of 
our author, equally rude rrd disgusting ; 
such was his threat. ‘ that l-e would' sew up 
Philip's mouth with a hid! iu»h, Arc.’ Hut 
it is ceitmn, that in all In. -iddic^rs to the 
assembly, even where he censures and in- 
veighs with the gi cates, t fi coelom and seve- 
rity, he still discovers a rem.n k.*ble attention 
to deconnn; and xumetirrrs A einpeis his 
reproof with the most aitful and delicate 
tlattcry. *' 

[4.J The deputies, v-ho prefentc-c' Philip*^ 
letter, sum to have been dismissed without 
uuv sat j«f,utorv answer. Anti, by the eaget- 
ness w-ith which Use people now lisicned to 
the leaders who < yiposcd the Mac odor iru in- 
terest, it apperpt-cl plainly, that tiie infhnnce 
of Phllip’tiymrtisar.s was ch* lining, bo that 
Demosthenes- judged it a favourable oppm- 
tunby to prefer an accusation a^/ms-t Mi 
rival aKsclihies, for framt and conupU.m in 
his lute conduct of the ticety crnul^ed with 
Philip; which vrcdiued the two ^nations qii 
tlfitsubject ok, tlieir tmbassV 
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* TIIE SECOND OF TIIE SUSPECTED OltA'rfoNS: 

f • Entitled, 

* 

On tiie Treaty with ausxandeiu 


I INTRODUCTION. j 

The death eff Philip, king of Mnccdon, was L 
an event, at hrst, judged fatal to the inter- 
est of tli.it kingdom ; which gave the Athe- 
nians hopes of recording their aupeiiority, 
and emnuraged them to form some contc- 
deracus against his successor, whose spirit 
»< d abilities weie not vet < onipictely disco- 
vered. 

It is not here necessary to recount the 
net ions of tin; inline, on lus accession to the 
tin one. It may he suthrient to oh-erve, 
tliat a treaty had been concluded by his 
father with the Greeks, and washy him con- 
tinued; m which it was provided', that the f 
laws, privileges, liberties, of the several 
states, stum id be secured and continued. 
But su<h mg.ignncnf* are seldom found 
sutlnleiit to restrain a^iolent vouthful am- 
bit ion. The Macedonian was soon embold- 
ened to disco v er his < on tempt of this treaty, 
by act mg n several instances contrary to its 
ai tides.- The Athenians, who still retained 
smite remains of their ancient spirit, reseill- 
ed IheM* h» infrcc lions. An assembly was 
convened to take the tiealy into consi- 
deration, and to ihtemiine on the piopcr 
metln/tl of prncediue, m consequence of 
Alexander’s conduct. On this occasion was 
the following oi at ion deli vexed, which ron- 
tiims a distinct specification oi the several 
instances of violation, now complained of. 

Critics seem willing to ascribe this oration 
to Ilegesippus, or to llyneiidcs. H Is ob- 
served, that the stjle is dill use, languid* and 
disgrace i by some affected phrases; and 
that the whole comnosuion by no means 
breathes that spiiit of boldness and fieedom 
which appears in the orations of Demos- 
thenes. But these differences may possibly 
be accounted for, without ascribing it to 
another author. Deiect ion and vexation, a 
consciousness of the* fallen condition of Ids 
country, despair and terror at the view of 
p the Macedonian power, might have natural- 
ly pioduced an alteration in the style and 
manner of «the oratoi’s address- A great 
epic genius, when in its decline, is said, by 
Longinus/to fall natuially into the fabu- 
lous. In like •manner, a great popular 
sneaker, when hopeless and desponding, 
checked and controlled by ills fears, may 
find leisure to coin words, and naturally re- 
cur to afiectcd expressions, wln-fi thf torrent 
of his nativ e eloquence is stopped. Nor is 
the oration iiow Wtfore us entirely destitute 
ot lorce aim spirit. ^ appears strong and 
vehement, but^ embauassed. The fire of 
Demosthenes sometimes bicaks forth 
through all ifltatnclfs, but is instantly nllu^ 
ed and suppressed, as if by ltvr Aid caution. 
The author, as Ulpmn expic.ses il,%pcaks 
fieely, and not freely : he encourages the 


citl/cns to war, and yet scruples to move for 
war in lb mi ; as if fils liniiu was distracted 
between fee r and conildeii 
In a word, 1 regard the Oration* on th* 
Tr e.itv with Alexander, as the real work of 
Dunn thenes, but of Demosthenes dcjccied 
and teriiticd, willing to speak consistently 
with luinseb', vet not daring to speak all that 
he feels. It may be compared to the perfor- 
mance of art eminent painter, necessarily 
executed at a time when his hands or eyes 
Rimmed undoi some disorder, in which we 
ind the ti aces of his genius and abilities ob 
.cured by many m«.rks of his present iniii- 


o.v the 

TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 

Wk should bv all m?atis, Athenians ! concur 
.vith tho-e who so strenuously reixJhfhnend 
m exact ad he mice ta our oaths and treaties, • 
f th#y really speak their sentiments; for 
lothing is so becoming l .vo character of five 
states, asa stiict attentioif to honesty end 
lustne. Let not these men, therefore, who 
urge the necessity of tins attention, embar- 
rass our councils by harangues, which the ir 
own actions contradict. Let them submit 
loan examination; ir their sentmicatf ft are 
appioved, they will for the iutuve frmuence 
the assembly ; if not, let them give place t* 
those whose opinions of our lights mav 
seem more consonant to truth, '£hus shall 
you determine, either to submit quietly to 
your wrongs, and esteem their author as 
your fiicnd ; or to prefer the cause of jus- 
tice to all other considerations , and to make 
such provisions for your interest, with speed 
and vigour, as none can possibly condemn. 
Thefc’ery tlrms of our tieaty, and of those 

S aths by which the general pefue was rail- 
ed, must, upon the first inspection, she • 
wlu> are the transgressors. Thin 1 sha.; 
briefly prove in the most essenti.il 41 Licles. 

Suppose this Question asked, whaL event: 
Athenians, could most eflectually cm", 
your resentment ? You would ansv.ei, an 
attempt to destroy your libaty. Should 
ihe family of Pisistrutus now revive; and 
should any man attempt to reinstate them 
in their former power, ye would at one# 
take up arms, and brave all danger, rathe- 
than submit to these masters. Or, if you 
should submit, you woukl be reduced to the 
condition of purchased slaves; nay, to i# 
woxse condition ; for no master wantonly 
kills his slave; .but tlwse who are under the 
power of tyrants we see every day destroyed 
without the shadow of law, and exposed to 
insults still#voifc than death, in tw* person w 
of tlteir wives and clnldrei’. 
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Well, then, jn open violation of his oaths, I these, the Macedonian hath subverted th" 
of the express terms of the general peace, j constitution of Pellsene, by expel hup most 
hath Alexander reinstated the family of i of its citizens: their fortunes he distributed 
PhiRades in Messene. In this hath he acted among his domestics, and Clveron, the 
from a regard to justice ? or, from his own ^wrestler, the esta&lishefc tyrant ot the city- 
arbitrary principles, in open contempt of In this treaty were we mcluhed, whi< h thus 
you, and of his engagements with the directs, that they who act in this manner 
Greeks IF, then, an attempt to introduce shall be regarded as enemies. Shall we not 
arbitrary power mto Athens would excite then regard them as tuemies, pursuant t( 
your utmost indignation, would rouse you the tenor of those engagements, by which 
to namtnm the treaty ; you ought not po we are all equally obliged ? Or, can any of 
be indifferent, you ought not to neglect thin those hirelings of the Macedonian, those 
treaty, when, in equal violation of its sacred . whose riches are the wages of their treason, 
purport, other states are oppressed by the I lie so abandoned as to forbid It ? They 
like power. Nor should they, who so stre- j cannot plead ignorance of these things ; but, 
nuously recommend to you to adhere to your ! to such a pitch of insolence have they ar- 
engagements, leave those uncontrolled, who ! rived, that, guarded, as it were by the 
have, on their part, violated them ma man- armies of the tyrant, they dare to call on 
ner so notorious. Such violation cannot bo us to adhere to oaths already violated ; as if 
suffered , if you have the due regard to justice, perjury were his prerogative: they forte 
For it is expressly declared in our treaty, that you to subvert your own laws, by releasing 
he who should act as Alexander hath now those who stood condemned at our tribunals ; 
done, should be deemed an ene«iy to all and, in various other instances, drive you 
included w the peace : that till should take to illegal measures. Nor is this surprising, 
up arms against him, anti against his domi- For they, who have soli 1 themselves to the 
nfom. If then we have the least regard to enemies of their country, cannot have the 
these our declarations, we are to consider least regard to law, the least reverence for 
him as our enemy, who hath restored this oaths. The uairigs ot these, and but the 
family. ‘ But,' say the favourers of these paints, serve them to impose on men who 
tyiauts, ‘ the wins of Philiades governed m come to this assembly for amusement, not 
Moment; before this treaty was concluded; for business; and never once reflect, that 
and therefore were-' hey restored by Alexrtn- their present Indolence must prove the cause 
cier.' This is a ridiculous allegation; the of some strange and terrible disorders" 
tyrants of hestos, established long before Here, then, 1 repeat what 1 at first assert- 
o’ur treaty, w .re expelled from Antissa and ed, that we should agree with those who re- 
ft resus ; and this form of government de- commend an adherence to the general tVeaty. 
dared to lie iu itself unjust and oppressive. Unless they suppose, that, in riWmiTn ending 
It cannot then be a matter of indifference, thiS adherence, they do not of consequence 
that Messenis be exposed to the like oppres- declare, that no act of injustice should lie 
sion. 1 committed ; or, imagine it yet a secret, that 

ntsides, it is provided, in the very first arbitrary power hath been established in the 
article of the treaty, that the ‘ Greeks shall place of popular governments, and that 
enjoy their freedom and their laws; and many free constitutions have been subverted, 
if th|h freedom and their laws were the B*-t, such a supposition is utterly ridiculous, 
first point secured, what assertion can be For these are the very terms or the treaty 
conceived more absurd, than that he, who * the directors and guarantees, appointed for 
reduces them to slavery, is not guilty of any the general security, shall take care that, in 
violation of this treaty? If then, Athe- the several states included m this peace, 
nians 1 you would adhere to your oaths and there shall be no deaths or banishments con- 
your engagements, if you have a regard to trary to the laws established in each society; 
justice (and this, as I nave observe* , is the no confiscations, no new divisions of land, 
advice oPyour speakers,) it is incumtyent no abolition of debts, no granting freedom 
on you to take up arms, to collect vour to slaves, for the purposes of innovation.* 
allies, and to declare hostilities agaimt those Bur, far from preventing these things, the«<* 
who ,have really v, Mated the peace. Have men themselves contribute to w introduce 
you, when some fair occcasion offered, pur- them. And what punishment can lie equal 
tiled your interest with vigour, even though to thpir guilt, who are the contrivers of 
not induced by the motive of supporting these evils in the scv^yal states/ which were 
justice ? And now, when justice, and a fair deemed of such consequence, as to demand 
occasion* and your own interest, all conspire the united ewe of the whole body to prevent 
to rouse you, what other season do you wait them f 

for, to assert your own liberty and that of I shall ^ow mention another point, in 
Greece ? which*' his treaty is infringed. It is expressly 

I am now come to another point of right, provided, that * no flying parties shall make 
resulting from this treaty. It is expressly excursions from any ot the dties included 
provided, that, if any persons should subvert in the treaty, and commit hostilities on any 
the constitutions subsisting in each state, at , other of the confederated, cities; and that 
the time of ratifying the peace, they should whatever people should thus fjJftbnd, are to 
be cloeihed enemies to all included in thfcd lie excluded from the c^Hante.’ But so little 
treaty. Onslder then, Athenians ! that the doth the Macedonian scruple to commit 
AchaCns of Peloponnesus, t at that time, hostilities, that his hostilities are never sus- 
enjoyed democratical governments. ' Vet, of pended; nor are any free frdm them, that 
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he An possibly infest. And much more 
flagrant are his later hostilities, as he hath, 
by his cilice, established tyrants in different 
Places ; in Sicyon.fns master of exercisrs. 
If, then, we shoeld conform to the treaty, 
as these men insist, the cities guilty of 
these actions show!-} be excluded from the 
confederacy. If th^truth must be concealed, 
I am not to declare, that these are the Ma- 
cedonian cities. Hut if, in defiance of the 
truth, those traitorous partisans of Macedon 
pei severe in urging us to observe the general 
treaty, let U8 concur with them, (their ad- 
vice is just and equitable:) ami, as this 
treaty dim ts, let us exclude those from the 
alliance, who have been thus guilty; and 
consider of the measures necessary to lie 
pursued against people so insolent and as- 
piring, whose schemes and actions are thus 
invaiubly criminal, and who treat their 
solemn engagements with contempt and 
ridicule. Why will they not acknowledge 
that these consequences are just f Would 
they have ever> article that opposes our 
interest confirmed f every art i<le that, fa- 
vours us erased ? A Vfc these their not ions 
of justice } If any paij of our engagements 
provides for the interest of our enemies, in 
opposition to this stale, arc they to contend 
foi that ? Tlut if, by any other part, our 
rights and interests are secured against our 
enemies, aieall their utmost efforts to <£e 
directed against this ? 

TJo com hire you still more clearly, that 
n rifle of the Greeks will accuse you of m- 
f ringiftg A#ws treaty, but will acknowledge it 
as an obligation, that you have arisen«ing]y 
to detect those who really infringed it, I 
shall run over a few of its numerous articles. 
One article is thus expressed : * the uniting 
parties shall all have the full liberty of the 
seas. None shall molest them, or seize their 
vessels, on pain of being regarded as thf^com- 
mon enemy.’ And now, my fellow-citizens, 
it is notoriously evident to you all, that the 
Macedonians have done these things. To 
such a pitch of lawless insolence have they 
proceeded, as to seize the ships of Pontus, 
and send them into Tenedos. Every pre- 
tence was invented to detain them; nor 
were they at last released, before we had 
decreed to equip one hundred ships, to send 
them instantly to sea, and had actually ap- 
pointed Menestheus to command them. 

When suih and so many are the outrages 
committed by others, is it not absurd that 
their friends in thnj assembly should not en- 
deavour to prevail on them to change their 
conduct, instead of advising us to adhere to 
engagement* bo totally iwglected on the 

[1.] The maritime force of Mhcedon seems 
to have been, even at this time, scarcely 
greater than tha* of Athens, notwithstand- 
ing all th" attention of Philip to Increase 
and improve it. For we shall immediately 
find the cJator recommending to his country- 
men, to mAhtairra superiority at sea. BuJ; 
this sovereignty of the seas, which is hdto 
acknowledged tobelongtothe Macedonians, 
seems to have been the consequence of the 
treaty made with Philip, immediately after 


other side t As if it were expressly provided, 
that one party might transgress when they 
pleased, and that the other should pot re- 
sist. And coukl the Macedonians have 
acted a more lawless and a more senseless 
part, than to have so far abandoned all 
regard to their oaths, that they had well- 
nigh forfeited their sovereignty of the seas? 
[l.J Nay, they have indisputably forfeited 
this right to us, whenever we are disposed 
to assert it For they are not to iVKpect, 
that no penalty is to be incurred from \ 10 - 
lating the treaty, because they have, for some 
time past, discontinued their violations. 
No; they should rather be well pleased, 
that they have hitherto enjoyed the advan- 
tage of our indolence, and total aversion to 
maintain our rights. 

('an any thing be conceived more mor- 
tifying, than that all other jfcoplc, Greeks 
and Barbarians, should dread our enmity t 
hut that these men, of sudden affluence, 
should make us contemptible, even to our- 
selves, by sefiucmg and forcing us to their 
purposes ? As if they had the conduct of 
affairs at Abdera, or Maromea, [2. J not at 
Athens. But while they are depressing their 
own country, and aggrandizing its eneihicB, 
they cl '* not consider that, by prescribing 
the rules of justice in a manner so totally 
unjust, they, in effect, acknowledge "that 
theii tyiunUy is’ irresistible ; for this is ta- 
citly to confess, that, if we have a due at- 
tention to our interests, we shall easily sub- 
due our enemies. And in Hiis they rightly 
judge. For, let us take care to maintain a 
supeiionty at sea ; Ictus but take care of 
this, and we shall effectually secure noble 
accessions to our present land force: es- 
pecially, if fortune should so far fa\mr us, 
as to i rush the men now guarded ny the 
armies of tyrants; if some of them should* 
perish, and others discover their insignifi- 
cance. ,* 

These then have been the infractions of 
the Macedonian, with respect to maritime 
affairs; besides the others already mention- 
ed. But we have just now seen the most ex- 
travagant instance of the pride and inso- 
lence, of hisgpeople, in daring to sail into the 
Piraeus, manifestly contrary to the treaty 
concluded with us. Nor, is this their in- 
fraction the less criminal, because but one 
shipTif war presumed to enter our harbour. 
It plainly appears, that this was a? experi- 
ment, whetner we might not prove so inat- 
tentive, as to suffer them hereafter to com! 
in with more ; and that, in this, as well as 
other instances, they renounce all regard to 
decrees and conventions. For, that they 

the battle of Cha>ronea, in which the Athe* 
nians were obliged to give up the dominion 
of the islands, and Samos was declared tllfe 
bound of their territories and jurisdiction. 

[2. 1 Abdera or Maronsea.] Two cities oP 
small consequence m Thrace. ‘ The under- 
standing of an Abdcijte,’ was a proverb to 
express a remarkable deficiency in point of 
genius and acuteness ; though this despised 
city.h&d pebduml Democritus, atyhiloso. 
pher of no small reputation in Greece. 
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meant gradually* to introduce, and to habi- 
tuate us to such encroachments, appears 
from ^his, that he who then put in, with his 
ship (which together with his convoy should 
have been destroyed,) demanded liberty to 
build small vessels in our port. For this 
proves that their purpose was, not to obtain 
the privilege of entering our harbour, but 
to gain the absolute command of it. It 
cannot be alleged, that this demand was 
made^ because the materials for building* 
ships are in plenty at Athens, (for they are 
brought hither from great distances, and 
procured with difficulty;) and, that they 
are scarce at Macedon, (where they are sold 
at the cheapest rates to any that will pur- 
chase.) No; they were in hopes to gam the 
power of building and loading vessels in our 
port; a power expressly denied by treaty ; 
and thus gradually to proceed to other enor- 
mities. In such contempt have they been 
taught to hold vou, by their instructors in 
this city, who direct their whole Ctmiduct;, 
and thus are they persuaded, that this state ] 
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is irrecoverably lost in indolence, lncjpal le 
of providing for its interest; and utterly 
regardless, whether the actions of a tyrant 
lje conformable to,Jiis treaty, or no. 

To this treaty I advise you to adhere: in 
that sense, I mean, which r before explained. 
Ami the experience of my age warrants mo 
to assure you, that yoift rights will be thus 
asserted, without the leffiit offence to others; 
and the occasions, favourably to your in- 
terest, most effectually improved. These 
are the terms of the treaty ; we must act 
thus, ‘if w’e would he included.' They, 
then, who act differently, are not to be in- 
cluded. And, therefore, let us now, if evei, 
refuse to pay an abject submission to the 
directions or others. Ebe, must we re- 
nounce the memory of those ancient and 
illustrious honours, width we of all other 
people can most justly boast — If you com- 
mand me, Athenians! I shall now move 
you in form, puisnant to the tenor of our 
engagement, to declare war against thosa 
who nave violated the treaty. 


THE ORATION OF DINARCIIOS, AGAINST f)EMOSTIIENES. 


° INTRODUCTION. 

f o * 

The reader Is here presented with If trans- 
lation of a performance which we find, in 
some editions, Annexed to the public ora- 
tions of Demosthenes. It is an artful, 
ipiiited, and virulent fovecthe against him, 
when, In the decline of life, lie had fallen 
Into disgrace, and the displeasure of his 
courdrymen. The occasion ot it is distinctly 
recounted by Plutarch; who informs us, 
•that some turn aftei the famous contest 
about tile crown, in which Demosthenes 
gained sf* complete a triumph over his rival 
-'Kschincs, one Harpalus, wlio had been in 
the service of Alexander, fled to Athens, 
with the remains of an immense fortune, 
which had been dissipated by his luxury ; 
ami there sought refuge from the anger of 
)us master, whose severity towards his 
favourites alarmed and prompted hWn to 
this flight. The orators received his money, 
and laboured to gain him the protection of 
the state. Demosthenes, on the conitary, 
urged ty nis countrynton the danger of ex- 
posing themselves to an unnecessary and 
Unjustifiable war, by entertaining this fu- 
gitive. Harpalus, however, found means 
to soften his severity, by a present of a 
magnificent vase, accompanied with twenty 
talents. And, when it was expected that 
^Demosthenes would have exerted his abili- 
ties, in the assembly, against Harpalus, he 

j Headed indisposition, and was silent. Tlu* 
s the sum of Plutarch’s account. Ilut Pau- 
'*anias, who seems to have conceived a more 
fa vou i able opinion of the integrity of De- 
mosthenes, observes, m» a proof of his in- 
nocence, that an authentic account was sent 
to Athens, after the death of Harpalus, of 
all the amns distributed by hinwin this city, 
aiui-of the persons to whom each was' paid ; 


. and that, in this account, no mention was 
I \ t Ini made of Demosthenes, although , T *hi- 
loXenus, who procured it, was his particular 
enemy, as well as Alexander. Hut, how- 
ever this may be, the rumour of Harp plus's 
prai t ices, mui the report of thecowuption 
of Ijemosthenes in particular, raised a con- 
sidet able ferment at Athens. Demosthenes 
strenuously asserted his innocence, and pro- 
posed, that the council of Areopagus should 
proceed to a strict imiuiry into this dis- 
tribution, supposed to nave been made by 
Harpalus ; declaring his readiness to submit 
to Witnr sentence, whatever it might be. 
Contraiy to his expectations, the leport of 
the Areopagus condemned linn. In vain 
did he represent this leport, as the effect of 
the malicious piacticos and contrivance of 
his enemies. He was brought to his trial; 
Straiocles managed the nro&ecution; in 
which he was assisted by Dinaichus, who, 
though he gave a favourable testimony to 
the character of Demosthenes on a sulise- 
quent occasion (in the oraticri against An*.* 
togiton,) yet now inveighed aga* i»t him, 
with the utmost virulence, in the following 
oration. . 


T&E ORATION 

Of DlltltRCIlUS AGAINST DEMOSTJNSNE&, 

Tms youF minister, Athenian*.! who ha’h 
pronounced sentenccof death upon himself, 
should lie be convicted of receiving any 
thing from Harpalus; this v^r" man hath 
'?>0cn clearly convicted of accepting bribe* 
from those whom, in former times, he af- 
fected!* to oppose with so much zeal. As 
Stratoclas hath spoken , largely upon thU 
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rubjact, as many articles of accusation have What s Teport falsely of fccmosther.cs and 
been anticipated, as the council of Areopa- Denudes, against whom even the tiuth 
gus hath made a rpport on this inquiry, so seems scarcely to be declared with fafety ? 
consonant to eqmMr anti truth; a repo*t, You, who have in former times mov od that 
confirmed and enforced by Stratocles, who this council should take (ognisance of public 
hath produced the decrees enacted against affairs, and* have applauded their reports; 
these ciimes; il remains that we, who are you, whom thin whole tdy hath not been 
now to speak (whtijare engaged m a cause of able to restrain within the bounds of justice; 
more importance man ever came before ibis hath the council repotted falsely against 
state,) shouM lequest tiie whole assembly, vou ? Why then did you declare J.0 the 
first, that we obtain your pardon, if we ^people, that vou were leady to submit to 
fchould repeat some tilings already urged, death, if condemned by the report of this 
(for here our purpose is, not to abuse your council? Why have you mailed yourself 
patience, but to mflame your indignation ;) of their authority, to take off so many of 
and, secondly, that \ou mav not gi\e up your citizens? Or, whither shall we base 
the general rights and laws of the coni mu- recourse ; to whom shall we intrust the de- 
nity, or exchange the general welfare, for toction of secret villany ? if you, notwith- 
the speeches of the accused. You sec* that, standing all your affected reg.ml to our po- 
in this assembly, it is Demosthenes that is pular government, are to di -suite this loun- 
tried: in all other places, your own trial is ul; to whose protection our lives have been 
depending. On you men' turn their eyes, intrusted; to whose protection our liberty' 
and wail with eagerness, to see how far the and oui constitution liave oftentimes been 
interest of your country will engage your > intrusted; by whose protection that peison 
care: whether you aie to take upon your- of thine hath been preserved (for, as you 
selves the corruption and iniquity of these pretend, il hath frequently been attempted, > 
men; or, whether yo« au» to manifest to to utter these calumnies against them; to 
the world a just resentment against those whose care we have t immitted our secret 
who are bribed to betrky the state. archives, on which the very being of our 

This last is fully in vour power. Thedas- state depends. • 
scmbly hath made a fair deiree. [l.'J The Hut it is just, it Is just I say, ttyfe tho 
citizens lave discovered their desire t^cia- council should meet jvith those ict urns of ,, 
teeb those speakers, whoever they may hr, calunqfiy. Fori shall freely speak my sen- 
who, to the disgrace and detriment or the timents. One of these two methods should 
community, have presumed to revel \ e gold they hare pursued; erthej instantly ha\e 
froi^ Haipalus. Add to this, th^ynu your- entered into the first inquiry relative to the 
tdf, ItojjLsthenes, and many mKe rs, have three hundred talergs, sent hither by the 
moved iiTTorin, that the council, agreeably king of Persia, as the people ctnccted ; and 
to ancient usage, should enter into an in- then this monstci would have been punish- 
quiry whether any persons had b«en thus rd, his accomplices in* corrupt ion detected, 
guilty. The council hath made this inquiry; and all his tiaitorous piacticcs, tyj^which 
not that your instances were wanting to re- Thebes was betrayed to ruin, being clearly^ 
mind them of their duty ; or, that they laid open, nil ignominious death would 
wished to sacrifice the truth, the trijst re- have freed us from him; or, if vou wero 
posed in them, to you ; hut from a full inclined to pardon this crime hr Demos* 
persuasion (as the Areopagites have expres- thenes, and thus to propagate the race of 
seel) of the influence of such practices on all conupted hnelhigs within your city, this 
our counsels and transactions; and a firm discovery of your sentiments should have 
resolution never to plead the danger of determined themftrot to enter into any In- 
being exposed to calumny, when they wero quirv, or information of the money received 
to detect lire man who attempted to bring by J^emostjienes. For now, when the 
disgrace and danger on his country. council of Areopagus had nobly and equit- 

And, although the dignity and propriety ably proceeded to a full detection of thi« 
of this procedure have received the appro- tnanJind his accomplice's ; when, regard lew 
• bation of thcfpcople, Demosthenes has re- of the power of Demosthenes and Denudes, 
course t«* cmn plaints, to appeals, to mail- they have adhered inviolably to irtith and 
cions accusations, now that he finds himself justice ; still, Demosthenes goes round thi 
convictedsof receiving twenty talents of city, utters his invectives against this coun* 
(jold. Shall tlun *his council, on whose cil, and boasts of his services, in those 
faith and justice we rely, even in the im- speeches which you shall hear him instantly 
port ant case of premeditated murder; to use, to deceive the assembly.— ‘ It was I who 
whom we commit the vengeance due to gamed you the alliance of Thebes!*— No ]» 
this crime; who have an absolute power You it was who ruined the common interest 
over the persons and lives of our cituens; of both states. ‘I drew out the forces of 
who can punish every violation of our laws, Chieronea !*— No, you weie the only person 
either by e»le oruy death : shaft this coun- who there fled from your post. — * For you* 
cil, I say, on an inquirpinto a case of bribery, have I engaged in several embassies.* And 
at once lo«|e aH its authority ? * Yes ; for what would he do, what would he demand, 
the A reop "gyp hath reported falsely of De^ lmd these his negotiations been successful; 
tnostlienes.’ Extravagant and absurd^ when, liaving ranged throuyjr the world, 

[1-] A fair decree.] That is, a 'decree allege! agafcst Demosthenes, Ac. * to thi 
committing the cognisance of the ciimes court of Areopagus, 
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only to involve*us In such calamities and other numerous usMunral crimes, «hath 
misfortunes, he expects to be rewarded with abandoned thjtjtfro Of Thebes to Its de» 
a litxf ty of receiving bribes against his struction, wbg^Bb» s ^N>,pw«ervation of that 
country, ami the privilege of speaking and sf^ite, he had TWiued tiqpe hundred talents 
of acting in this assembly as he pleases? from the kingjif Persia? J8or, when the 
To Timotheus, who awd all Peloponnesus Arcadians myrtfced to the Isthmus, refused 
by his fleet ; who gained the naval victory to treat with the ambassadors of Antipater, 
at Corcyra over the Lacedemonians ; who and received those of tm unfortunate The- 
was the son of Conon, the man who restored bans, who, with difficulty, gained access to 
liberty to Greece ; who gained Samos, and them by sea, appeared before ahem m the 
Methdhc, and Pydna, and Potidsea, and* form of wretched suppliants, declared that 
besides these, twenty cities more; you did their present motions were not intended to 
r.ot admit those important benefits, which dissolve their connexions with Greece, or to 
he conferred upon us, to have any weight oppose the interest of that nation ; jbut to 
against the integrity of your tribunals, free themselves from the intolerable yoke 
against those oaths by which ye were en- of Macedonian tyranny, from slavery, from 
gaged in pronouncing sentence. No: you the horrid insults to which freemen^ were 
imposed on him a fine of one huntfred exposed; when the Arcadians were disposed 
talents, because that he had, by his own to assist them, when they commiserated 
acknowledgement, received money from the their wretched state, when they discovered 
Chians and the Rhodians. And, shall not that, by the necessities of the times alone, 
this outcast, this Scythian f 1-3 (for my in- they had been obliged to attend on Alex- 
dignation will not ho restrained,) whom r under, but that their inclinations were iu- 
not one man, but the whole body of the variably attached to Thebes, and to the 
Areopagus, hath, on full inquiry, declamd liberties of Greece; when Ast^lus, their 
guilty of receiving bribes; declared an hire- mercenary general, demanded (as Stra lodes 
Ting, and fully proved to be a corrupted hath informed you) ten talents for leading a 
traitOT to his country ; shall he not be pu- reinforcement to tHb Thebans, when tho 
uished with that severity which may#erve as- ambassadors applied to this man, who' they 
an example to oShersr He, who hath not well knew had received the king’s money, 
onljrWeu detected in receiving money from requested, besought him to grant such a 
* the king, but hath dhrichefi himself with s\m for the preservation of the state*;— 
the spoils of the state; and, now, could not then did this abandoned, this impious, this 
even be restrained from sharing the vile sordid wretch (when there was so iair a pros- 
wages which HArpalus here distributed. pect of sruHig Thebes,) refuse to part ifith 
Andean the negotiations of Demosthenes, ten taicnfPbut of all the vnsJjJjinflasureB 
at Thebes, be deem eft equivalent to the which he received ; insensible tothe ailert- 
smallest part of the noble actions of Timo- ing consideration, urged by Stratocles, that 
an refrain from laughter to there were those who would give as great a 
tly attending, while he pre- sum to divert the Atcadians from this ex- 
, iplays his pretended services, pedltion, and to prevent them from assist- 

ed dares to compare them with those of mg Thebes. 

Timotheus, and of Conon ? Actions worthy Has then Greece but slight, but common 
of our sfiqte, worthv of the glory of our an- injun^ to Urge against Demosthenes, and 
cestors, disdain all comparison with those of his sordid avarice ? Hath the man, so highly 
an abandoned wretch. Here 1 shall produce criminal, the least pretence to mercy ? Do 
the decree enacted against Timotheus, and not his late and former offences call for 
then return to my subject — Read J the severest punishment ? The wojdd will 

hear the sentence you are this day 40 pro* 
The Decree . nounce. The eyes of all men are wed upon 

* • you, impatient to learn the fate d*sohoto* 

Such was this citizen (Demosthenes) that nous a delinquent. You are jjpey t who, 
he might reasonably have expected Pardon for crimes infinitely less heinous Hban his, 
and favour from his fellow-citizens or those have heavily and inexorably indicted punish- * 
days. ^|ot in words, but actions, did he ments on many. Menon Was ,Jjy £ou con- 

« rform important services to his country, demued to death, for having subjected a 
is principles were steady.! his conduct uni- free youth of Pallaene to his servile offices, 
form, not various and changeable like yours. Thcmistius, the AmpSKdiuean, who had 
He never made so unreasonable a request to abused a Rhodian woman, that performed 
the people, as to be raised above the laws, on the harp m #he Eleuslnian ceremonies, 
He never required that those who had was by you condemned to death. The same 
Yworn to give sentence justly, should break sentence you pronounced upon Euthyma- 
through that sacred tie; but submitted to chus, fo^prostltuting a maiden of Qlynthus. 
Stand condemned, if such was the judg- And now hath this traitorJurrhshed all the 
ment of his tribunal. He never pleaded the tents of tilt barbarians with t&e children 
Necessity of times ; nor thought in one and wives of the Thebans. A city of our 
manner, and harangued in another. And neighbours and our allies bath -been tom 
shall this miscreant live, who, besides Ills £rom the very heart of Greece. TKeplougher 

n.] A lermwof reproach* which the ene- had, in the time of his exile, married a 
mies of •Demosthenes frequently made use woman ol Scythia, 
of. His grandfather (b^nis mother's side) 
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• 

and tBfc sower now traverse the city of the 
Thebans, who united with us in the war 
against Philip. I say, the plougher and the 
sower traverse their habitations ; nor hath, 
this hardened freten discovered the least 
remorse at the calamities of a people, to 
whom he was sent as .our ambassador ; with 
whom he lived, foiueraed, and enjoyed all 
that hospitality coAd confer; whom he 
pretends to hxme himself gained to our alli- 
ance; whom he frequently visited in their 
prosperity, but basely betrayed in their 
distress. ’ Our elder citizens can inform us, 
that, at a time when our constitution was 
destroyed ; when Thrasybulus was collecting 
our exiles in Thebes, in order to possess 
himself oi Phvles when the Lacedemonians, 
now in the height of power, issued out their 
mandate, foi bidding all states to receive the 
Athenians, or to conduct them through their 
territories ; this people assisted our country- 
men in their expedition; and published 
their decree, so often recited in this assem- 
bly, 4 that they would not look on with 
unconcern, should any enemy invade the 
Athenian territory.’ Rsr different was trie 
conduct of this man who affects such atten- 
tion to the interests of* our allies (as you 
shall soon hear him boast) The very money 
which he received to preserve this people 
from ruin, he refused to part with. Let 
thes* things sink deep into your minus J 
Think on tlie calamities which arise from 
traitors; let the wretched fate of the Olyn- 
thl.im and the Thebans teach yo)x to make 
life f° r your owir set. urity. 

Cut off the men, who are ever ready Ufcsell 
the interests of their country for a bribe, 
and rest vour hopes of safety upon your- 
selves, and the gods. These are the means, 
Athenians, the only means of reforming 
our city ; to bring offenders of eminence to 
justice, and to inflict a punishment adequate 
to tJieir offences. When common c i imffials 
are detected, no one knows, no one inquires 
their fate. But the punishment of great 
delinquents commands men’s attention; and 
a rigid adherence to justice, without regaul 
to persons, is sure to meet with due af>- 
plause.— Read .the decree of the Thebans— 
Produce the testimonies — Read the letter. 

The Decree. The Testimonies. The Letter . 

* # 

He is a*romipted traitor, Athenians; of 
old a corrupted traitor! This is the man 
who conducted Philip’s ambassadors from 
Thebes to this city •.•who was the occasion 
of putting an end to the former war ; who 
was the accomplice of Philcjrrates, the au- 


[1.] Is subscribed, &c.j Tl#t is, who 
was the author of all those decree# which 
were purposely tqp triced to bring on these 
misfortunes# The name of the pferson who 
proposed any or decree, to the as- 

sembly, wa always affixed to it. And the 
expression in^he original is supposed to al- 
lude to this custom.* • • 

[2.] This sentence, in the original, is 
somewhat embarrassed ; but 1 have endea- 
voured to express the general purport of it. 


thor of the decree for making peare with 
Philip, for which you banished him : the 
man who hired carriages for the ambassadors 
that came hither with Antipater ; whlf en- 
tertained them ; and introduced the custom 
of paying obsequious flattery to the Mace- 
donians. Do not, O Athenians ! do not suf- 
fer this nmn,.whose name is subscribed [1.] 
to the misfortunes of this state, and of all tho 
states of Greece, to escape unpunished; 
when Heaven hath been so far favourable to 
us, that one of those pests of our commu- 
nity is driven from the city, the life of the 
other forfeited to the state, let us not obsti- 
nately reject these favours; let the men, 
most eminently guilty, bear the load of our 
offences ; so may we form happy presages of 
our future fortune. For what 'occasion 
should we reserve this man 7 When may 
wc hone that he will prove of advantage to 
us ? I call on this assembly ; I call on all 
those \yho attend this trial; say, m what af- 
fairs ixatii he engaged, either private or 

f iublic, that lie hath not ruined. [2.] Did 
le not enter the house of Afistarcnus, and 
there concert his designs ; and did lie not • 
(the fact is well known) force this Aristar- 
clius from the city, loaded with the infa- 
mous imputation of contriving the murder 
of Nicoclemus ? And Aicli t* friend did' he 
find in Demosthenes, that he regardeiWflm 
as his evil genii*, as the author of ail his 
misfort§nes. But 1 must pass over his pri- 
vate conduct, for the time will not admit of 
a minujte detail. From the moment that he 
first began to direct our affairs, hath any 
pne instance of good fortune attended us? 
Hath not all Greece, and not this state alone, 
been plunged in dangers, calamities, and 
disgrace? Many were The lair occ asi ons 
which occurred to favour hisadimnisflwon ; 
and all these occasions, of such moment to » 
our interests, did he neglect. When any 
fiiend to his country, any useful cit^en, at- 
tempted to do us service, so far was tills 
leader, who is impatient to boast of lus great 
actions, fiom co-operating with such men. 
Dial he instantly mfecteil them with the 
contagion of his unhappy conduct. Ciiari- 
demus went over to the king of Persia, re- 
solved*to approve himself our friend, not 
by, words, but actions ; and to jfhrchase se- 
curity for us, and for the Greeks, by his own 
dangeft. This man went round the public 
places, framed his speeches, and pretended 
to a share in these transactions. Then tame 
the severe reverse of fortune; all our ex pec-* 
t at Ions were utterly defeated. E phial tea 
sailed out; he hated Demosthenes: yet, 
from necessity, admitted him to share in his 


Nicodemus, a native of Aphidna, had been • 
found dead, with his eyes torn out. As he. 
was known to have been a friend toEubuJus,* 
who was in the party that opposed Demos- 
thenes, the suspicion of this murder fell on • 
the orator, who was said to have persuaded 
Aristarchus, a youth <*vith whom he was 
* connected in friendship, to commit it. 
Aristarchus was publicly accused, and lied 
to avoid the consequences. Dem. &$at. m 
Mid. * 
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councils.-— 1 The fr.tune of the state destroy- 
ed hun. Eutlivdicus assumed the conduct 
of public affairs; he professed himself a 
friend l!o Demosthenes. — He perished. You 
know these things much better than 1 : 
shall not then the experience of the past 
v/ject your .judgment of the future? ('an 
any sen ices be expected from him ? Yes ; 
the service of forming contrivances in fa- 
vour of our enemies, on some critn al erner- 

S r . (.Such was the time when the Laco- 
nians had encamped, when the Eleans 
united with them, when tiiey who rein- 
forced with ten thousand mercenaries; 
Alexander said to be in India; all Hr cere 
inflamed with indignation at the ignomini- 
ous state to which traitors bail red u ml every 
community; impatient of distress, and 
earnest for relief. In this conjuncture, who 
was the man, Demosthenes, that had the 
direction of our councils? In this perilous 
conjuncture (not to mention other like occa- 
sions,) did you, whom we shall hear express- 
ing the utmost indignation at the pic sent 
fallen state of Greece; did vou prono.,e a#y 
cfftree > Did you a'Hst us with your coun- 
sels? Did you supply us with your trea- 
sures’ Not at all! Vou woie employed m 
ranging through the city, pro\ tiling your 
whimperers, forging letters ; * * [l.J the dis- 
grace Wins illustrious country, was then 
<-een trimly decked with his rings, indulging 
in effeminacy and luxury amidst the p v ublic 
calamities; borne through our sheets in 
his sedan, and insalting trie distresses of the 
poor. And can we expect future services 
fiom him, v ho hath mgiectai all past occa- 
sions o4“ serving us ? O gotfdess Minerva! 
O Jupiter protector ! ]\Jay our enemies ever 
have Mich counsellors and leaders ! 

Men JJritl hens’ do yon yet remember the 
actions of your ancestor? They, when 
the state was threatened with many and 
urcat calamities, encountered dangers for 
your safety, in a manner worthy of their 
country | worthy of their five condition, 
worthy of their reputation. I shall not 
here engage in a long defedl of our most 
early times; of the actions of Aristides and 
Themistocles, who f ir titled our citv, and 
brought in such immense tribute^, tnelree J 
and voluntary's untvibut ions of the Greeks. * 
Let us confine ourselves to the actions per- 
formed a little before our own days, t Inunc- 
tions of C^phalus, of Thraso, of Heliodorus, 
of other great men ; some of whom arc yet 
alK*e. When the t itndel of .Thebes was pos- 
sessed by the Lacedemonian forces, [2.] they 
assisted those exiles who attempted to rescue 
their country; they braved the dangers of 
war, and gave liberty to a neighbouring 
stute that had long been subjected t o slavery. 
Cephalus was the man, whose decree roused 
<»th fathers to this expedition ; who, in defi- 
ance of the Lacedemonian power, of the 

[1.1 This passage is supposed to be Imper- 
fect fn the copies. ® 

[2.1 See Plutarch, In the life of Pelopidas. 
[3.j This was*he law, of which Demos- 
thenes sji^fiks in the oration on ttoe crotyn ; 
by which every citizen was bound to contri- 
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hazards of war, offthe danger of advhJng 
measures whoso -event was pi era: ions, pro* 
posed the resolution* that the Athenians 
hhftuld march out,*amfyfcupport the exil«s 
who had now possessed i themselves of 
Thebes. And our fathers did issue forth: 
in a few days the Spartan gairison was 
forced out; the liberty of, Thebes restored ; 
and the conduct of this state appi overt wor- 
thy of out ancestors. Thes** wrfte counsel- 
lors, Athenians! these were loaders, worthy 
of you and of your country : not such mis- 
creants as those, who never did, no\er can 
prove useful to the public; attentive only 
to the preservation of their own v lie persons, 
to amassing their sordid gains; who lender 
their conntrv moie inglorious than them- 
s o 1wn ; who now, when evidently convicted 
of bnhevy, practise all their arts to deiclv* 
vou, and expeit, amidst their basentss, to 
find credit and security in the fiuitsot their 
avarice. Let their long course ot iniquity, 
at length, rnei t the just punishment. Let 
them die; their own sunjbeucu hath con- 
demned them. 

Is It not flcamlidoeis, Athenians! that 
your opinion of the guilt of Demosthenes 
should depend only oit our rejnesentatiQiis * 
Do you not know that he is a corrupted 
traitor, a public robber, false to his friends, 
and ivcllsgrncc to the state ? What deneo, 
wl'mt laws have not been made subservient 
to hisgein 7 There r.i emeu in this tribunal, 
who were of the Thtee Hundred, when he 
proposed the law relative to our trle- 
rarchs. [.').] Irifoun those who aiwM^near • 
you, h*w, for a bribe of thre' talced s, he al- 
tered and new modelled this liw, in vwry 
assembly; and, just ns he was feed, invited 
oi erased clauses. Say, in the name ot Hea- 
ven ! Think ye, O men of Athens, that he 
gained nothing by bis decree, which gave 
Diphilm the honour,-, of public uiaintninnce, 
and a statue > Was he not paid for ob- 
taining tbe freedom of our city to (Jlircre- 

i ihllua, and Phidon, and Pamphilus, mid 
’hlllp, and such mean persons as Epigone* 
and ronnn? Was it for nothing lie pro- 
cured brazen statues to Berisades, and Saty- 
rus, and Gorgippus, those detested tyrants; 
from whom lie annually receives a thousand 
bushels of corn; although he is iendy to la- 
ment the distresses of his fortune t "Wes it 
for nothing lie made Taut ostheflcs an Athe- 
nian citizen, whoershved Ids countrymen; 
and, together with ids brother Call las, be- 
trayed all Euboea to Philip? whom ftur laws 
fornld to appear in Athens, pn pain of suf- 
fering the punishment of those who return 
from exile. [4.] Guch a man this friend to 
our constitution enrolled amongst our citi- 
zens. These tn id many other instances, in 
which he nath prostituted our honours, can 
be proved by authentic evidence. And 
could he, wHo gladly dcscendea^to small 

bute to the expense of the na\\, if- propor- 
tion to his fortune, instead of^ust paying 
on* -sixteen tlx part of the expense of one 
ship, wh^tevor might be his circumstances. 

[4.] In the original, * from banishment 
by sentence of the Areopagus.* 
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resist the temptation of so great a sum 
as twenty talents? Six months hath the 
Areopagus been engaged, in their inquiry' 
into the romluet oJPDeiwoslhenes, Demacjg's, 
and Ophisoyhon. And was all this time 
wasted only to t mke a false and uniust re- 
port? The’ whole hodv of our citizens, and 
of the Cheeks, rmw fixed their eves upon 
you (as I befoie observed,) impatient for 
the result c4 this day’s business : earnest to 
he informed whether coriupt ion may expect 
its just, punishment, or fear no control; 
wlielhei the authority of our tribunals is to 
be < ontirmed, 01 destroyed, by the sentence 
passed upon Demosthenes ; a man whose 
public conduct hath long since called for se- 
vere vengeance; who is obnoxious to all 
the curses ever denounced within this city ; 
who hath sworn fahHy bv the tremendous 
furies, and .ill the divinities whose names 
are sicm! in tin* Areopagus ; who hath been 
devoted to destruction in every assembly, as 
he is convicted of bnbery, and hath dealt* 
insidiously wul^h is country, in defiance of 
the awful txecr.it Ion ; Jl.] whose depura- 
tions are ever *1 ill Went from his private sen- 
timents; who gave to \i islar< hits the most 
shocking and nefanoRs adviu*. If there be 
any jmnishmont due to penury and vilftnv, 
surely he must this day, this moment, feel 
Us utmost weight. — Ye judges, hear tl^p 
ccaci turns. I 

# The Execrations* 

ye nidges, so prone to false- 
hood and ahsiudity is Dcmostlmnes^so de- 
- dd of shame, so Insensible to his convic- 
tion, to the awful purpoit of these execra- 
tions, that, rs I am informed, he presumes 
to urge against me, tint I was once con- 
demned by the Areopagus, and that I atn 
guilty of the greatest inconsistency.jn first 
objecting to the authority of thisnmniil, 
in my own case, and now founding my ac- 
cusation against him on their authority. 
Thus, in ruder to deceive certain persons, 
hath he fi lined a tale utterly false and 
groundless. Hut that he may not deceive 
you bv this insinuation, that you may he 
assured that the Areopagus ne\ er did, never 
can condemn me; hut that I was, indeed, 
treated injuriously by one wicked man, on 
whom you i’jUiMed the lust punishment of 
his guilt; l^liall first hneflv state this affair, 
and then return to my allegations against 
Demosthenes. 

There arc tyo •methods in which the 
Areopagus may proceed to an indictment 
against any prison. And what nre these f 
By entering into an inquiry, either of their 
own mere motion and pleasvirt, or bv direc- 
tion of the popular assembly. Tlrerc is no 
other way. If, Alien, thou darest to assert, 
monster iR thou art, that ih% proceedings 
against me were in ‘consequence of thcas- 

[I.*| The •wful execration.} Which w^i 
pronounced by t Re herald, on the opening 
<if every assembly, against those whp should 
art or speak to the prejudice of the commu- 
nity. * 


scmbly’s direction, produce the decree, 
name my accuseis, as I have done in the 
present Vase ; shewn the decree, ty which 
the council was directed to enter into tins 
inquiry, and produced the accusers chosen 
by the people, who have so fully displayed* 
thy guilt. If Um can be done iii my casifT 
am ready -to submit to death. But if vou 
allege, that the Areopagus proceeded against 
me of its own motion, ptodute some mem- 
bers of the council to attest this, aR I shall 
to attest the contrary. The man, like you, 
an abandoned tiaitor, who so falsely chained 
both me and the council, I impeached before 
the five hundred, convicted of bping su- 
borned by Timocles to condu< t the piosocu- 
tion against me, and prevailed on his ludgra 
to punish with due seventy. — Take the 
evidence which I produced in this cause, 
whose truth and validity were never ques- 
tioned, and which I shall now produce ; 
read 

The Evidence. 

Nor Is it at nil wonderful, Athenian* 
that, when Pistias, ,, rnemlier of the Areo- 
pagus, accused me of injustice; (falsely 
charging both me #nd the council, V truth 
should for a while be borfle down ; y^l that 
his malicious accusations should gain some 
ciedji against ft man* w-ho.se infirmities and* 
retired life rendeied him unable to make 
the necessary defence. But now, when the 
whole body of the Areopagus hath solemnly 
pionounced. that Demosthenes hath been 
guilty of accepting twenty talents, in con- 
tempt of his duty, and the good of his coun- 
try i when this yoiv popular leader, on 
whom all your hopes were fixed, taggsinvict- 
ed of clandestinely receh ing bribes ! shall 
the laws, shall justice, shall truth, have Icsl 
weight than the speeches of Deinosthene' 
Shall the calumnies he utters ifcainst the 
couik II prevail against the whole force of 
evidence ? The council, saith he, hath fre- 
quently indif ted persons of illegal proreed- 
in r, who have* been acquitted on a fair 
trial, and, m some cases, scarcely a fifth 
purLof the^judges concurred with the Areo- 
pagus. Hut such cases are jajily accounted 
•for. This council takes cognisance of all 
crimes whatever, which are either referred 
to tnem Ivy you, or belong Immediately to 
their own jurisdiction ; and, m «ucli pr<v 
reeding*, they do not act like you (let qpt 
my freedom eiveoffence,) who are frequent- 
ly influenced by pity, rather than directed 
by justice; but, in whatever cases our Jaw* 
are violated, they consider onlv the evi- 
dence, and indict the guilty ; well knowhjf* 
that if slight offences aie neglected, ineo 
will l>e habituated and imboldcned to pro- 
ceed to greater. Hence are their indict- 
ments returned to you, against several der 
linquents [2.J of the inferior kind. These; 

T[2.] Particula77ns$mces of these are men- 
tioned in the text; but, as they cannot lie 
interesting to the English deader, I have 
cho%en thJ general expression. The same 
liberty hath been taken in this oration, in 
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when brought to wrial, you acquit ; not 
from the least suspicion of this council’s in- 
tegrity, Jtmt because you are inclined to 
mercy, rather than to rigour; and deem the 
punishment prescribed by the letter of the 
y}w too great for their offences. In these 
Demosthenes, were the delarations of 
the council false ? By no means ! And yet, 
in these and other cases, have* you acquitted 
those whom they declared guilty. Thus, 
when thecArenpagus was directed to Inquire, 
whether Polyeuctus had gone to Megara, 
and held an Intercourse with our exiles, and 
to report their determination ; they reported 
that he had gone thither. Accusers were 
chosen : he was brought to a trial ; you ac- 
quitted him, although he confessed that he 
had gone to Megara, to Nicophanes, who 
married his mother. For you thought it no 
such heinous offence that he had held an 
intercourse with his own father-in-law, 
when in exile and distress, and had assisted 
him to the utmost of his power. In this 
case, Demosthenes, no objection lay to the 
pjflceedings of the council : these were ac- 
knowledged to lie just. Yet was Polyeuctus 
acquitted by his judges for the Areopagus 
is only to consider, and declare the fact; 
but the criminal, as I have observed,, was 
deemed worthy of the mercy of his tribunal. 
And arfe Sve, from such case's, to conclude, 
that no credit is due to s.he declarations of 
the Areopagus, by which you and you r Ac- 
complices are charged with corruption ? 
Shew your judges* if you can, that your 
case is at all similar to those 1 have hinted 
at ; that the guilt of bribery deserves mercy ; 
and, then, you may expect mercy. But 
what saith the law? J,n other pecuniary 
matters, ^directs that the injurious party 
shall be final in twice the value of his frau- 
dulent gains. In the case of bribery, two 
different punishments are prescribed : the 
first is dearth that the example of the delin- 
quent may serve as a terror to others ; the 
second, a fine, tenfold of the bribe received, 
that they who Proceed to such enormities, 
may be disappointed in th^jr sordid hopes 
of gain. 

To this do you object, that all the persons, 
thus declared guilty by the Areopagus, cdii- 
fessed that th&u judgment was fair and 
equitable, but that you have objected to 
their determination ? No : you are the onTy 
person why> have solicited to be judged by 
Ihek sentence. You yourself preferred the 
decree, by which you are now condemned ; 
you made the whole assembly a witness to 

J our concessions; you yourself directed that 
eath should be your punishment, if the 
council declared that you had Received any 
pai r v of those treasures which Harpalus 
brought hither ; you yourself have moved, 
in farmer cases, that the Areopagus should 
have jurisdiction over all our citizens, should 
prCceed, agreeably to our ancient laws, to 
punish all delinquents. To this council, 
wlfich you now call an oligarchical faction,* 


sometimes QmitUng names and circum- 
stances, which could not give either' light or 
beauty to the translation. 


did you Implicitly resign this whole city* 
By your decree, which acknowledged its au- 
thority, were tv^o Athenians, the mther and 
the gon, delivered tq, the ♦■xecutioner ; by 
your decree, was a descendant o£, our great 
deliverer, Harmodius, cast irfto chains: tho 
decision of the Areopagus condemned An- 
tipho[l.] to torture and doAth : m otiedience 
to its authority, and in exeviition of its just 
sentence, did you banish Arthimc; from the 
city ns a traitor. And do you attempt to 
invalidate this authority in your own case > 
Is this just ? Is this consonant to our laws ? 

On you, ye judges, I denounce the ven- 
geance of the tremendous goddesses who pos- 
sess this land, of the heroes of our country, 
of Minerva our patroness, of all our other 
guardian divinities, if ye suffer thi-. corrupt- 
ed traitor to escape, whom the state hath 
given into your hands ; whose counsels have 
ruined our fortune, defeated our hopes, be- 
tiayed us to our assailants ; whom our ene- 
rgies wish to live, cominced that he must 
move our destruction ; whose death our 
friends regard as the only evrnt which can 
raise fts from this fallen state; and for 
whose just punishment they, therefore, 
breathe their warmest wishes, their most 
fervent prayers to the pods. To these gods 
I too poor our my petitions, that they may 
save tne Athenians, who now sec their chil- 
dref* their wives, their honour, all that 
they account valuable, exposed to danger. 

What shall we say, ye judges, to those 
who stand waiting the event of this cause* 
if, (which Heaven avert ') the craft ojL jhis 
impostor, should deceive you ? VnvtTi we 
depart from this tiibunal, with what face 
can each of you enter under his own roof, 
if you dismiss this traitor, whose roof was 
polluted by his corrupt gams ? Ami, if you 
pronounce that council void of credit and 
authority, which we have hitheito regarded 
as highly-awful and august, what hopes my 
countrymen (Oh ! consider tins,) what hopes 
can we conceive, on any perilous emergency, 
if we teach men to despise the danger of re- 
ceiving bribes against their country > and, 
if an assembly, the guardian* of their coun- 
try on such emergencies, be branded with 
disgrace ? 

Let us suppose the case, that, agreeably 
to the decree of Demosthenes, Alexander 
should, by his ambassadors, demand the 
gold which Harpalus brought hiaier ■* that, 
to confirm the sentence of the Areopagus, 
he should send back thp slaves, am} direct 
us to extort the truth fmn them. What 
should we then say ? would *|ou, Demos- 
thenes, then move ft fc»r a declaration of war ? 
you, who have so nobly conducted our 
former wars’ £.nd, if such should be the 
resolution the assembly ; which would be 
the fairer procedure, to take that money to 
ourselves, which you secreted, iiv>rder to, 
support our war; or to load our citizens 
with taxes, to oblige our women to send in 
their ornaments, to melt down c onr plate, 

[1.] See note 1. Orat. XIV. n. 08, on the 
Oration for the Regulation of tne State. 
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to «trip our temples of their offerings, as 
your decree directed ? Though, from your 
houses in the Pyracus, and in the city, you 
yourself contributed lust fifty drachmae: 
and nobly have your twenty talents repaid 
such bounty. Or, would you move that 
we should not declare war’; but that we 
should, agreeable to your decree, return 
the gold, conve^fed hither, to Alexander’ 
In this casfc the community must pay your 
6harc* And, is this just, is this equal deal-, 
ing, is this constitutional, that our useful 
citizens should be taxed to glut your ava- 
rice > that men of avowed property should 
contribute; while your property lies con- 
cealed, notwithstanding you have received 
one hundred and fifty talents, partly from 
the king's, partly from Alexander’s trea- 
sure; .all carefully secreted, as you justly 
dread the consequences of youi conduct? 
that our laws should direct that every pub- 
lic speaker, every leader of our forces, 
should recommend himself to the confidence 
of the public, by educating children, aiuf 
by possessing ldlui within our territory, nor 
assume the direct ioixof our affairs until he 
had given these pledges of his fidelity ,* and 
that you should sell ->our patrimonial lands, 
and- adopt the children of strangers, to elude 
the fori e of laws and oaths ? that you should 
impose military service on others ? you who 
basely fled from your own post ? • # 

To what causes, Athenians ! is the pros- 
perity or the calamity of a state to be as- 
c»bed? To none so eminently as to its 
ministers and generals. Turn your eyes 
to tluTKLSle of Thebes. It subsisted once ; 
it was once great; it had its soldi? rs and 
commanders. There was a time (our elder 
citizens declare it, and on their authority 
I speak,) when Pelopidas led the ‘ sacred 
band when Epammondas and his col- 
leagues commanded the auny. Then did 
the Thebans gain the victory at Lguctra ; 
then did they pierce into the territories of 
Lacedemon, before deemed inaccessible; 
then did they achieve many and noble deeds. 
The Messenians they reinstated in their 
city, after a dispersion of tour hundred 
years. To the Arcadians they give freedom 
and independence ; whilst the world viewed 
their illustrious conduct with applause. On 
the other hand, at what time did they act 
ignobly, unworthy of their native magnani- 
mity .VWhAi Timolaus called himself Phi- 
lip’s frlemff and was corrupted by his gold ; 
when tjje traitor Proxenus led the merce- 
nary forces collected for the expedition to 
Amphissa ; wteen Theagenes, wretched and 
coriupt, like this man, was made command- 
er of their baud ; then dft these three men 
confound and utterly destroy the affairs of 
that state, and of all Greece. Sifcjndisputa- 
bly true it is, that leaders are the great 
cause ofgjall tilt good and all the evil that 
can attend a community. We see this in 
the instance, of our own state ; reflect, and 
gay, at %hat time was this city, great and 
eminent ijfGree^, worthy of our anecstgis, 

[I.] The word nyepioi/ seems to kave been 
sometimes used, by the orator, as a general 


and of their illustrious actions 7 When 
Conon (as our ancient citizens inform us> 

f ained the naval victory at Cnidos; when 
phicrates cut off the detachment oft.be La- 
cedemonians; when Chabrias defeated the 
Spartan fleet at Naxos; when Timotheua 
triumphed at the sea-fight near Corcv^fr 
Then, Athenians 1 then it was that the'Ea- 
ccdemonians, whose wise and faithful lead- 
ers [J.J whose adherence to their ancient in- 
stitutions had rendered them ilb^trious, 
were reduced so low, as to appear before mi 
like abject supplicants, and implore for 
mercy. Our state, which they had subvert- 
ed, by means of those who then conducted 
our affairs, once more became the sovereign 
of Greece: and no wonder, when the men, 
now mentioned, were our generals ; and 
Arehinus and Cephalus our ministers. For 
what is the great security of every state 
and nation ? Good generals and able minis- 
ters. 

Let this lie duly and attent i\ ely consider- 
ed, and let us no longer suffer by the corrupt 
and wretched conduct of Demosthenes. Let 
it not be imagined, that w r e shall ever _ „ 
good lflen arid faithful counsellor. With 
all the generous sevftity of our ancestors, 
let us exterminate the man whose bribery, 
whoscPtrcason, are#videutty detected*; who 
could not resist the tempfationof gufcU who 
hath involve^ his country in calamities the 
rn os* grievous: let us destroy this pest of 
Greece ; let not his contagion infect our city ; 
then may we hope for sogie change of for- 
tune, then may we expect that our affairs 
will flourish. At|gnd, Athenians 1 while 
we read the decree proposed by Demosthe- 
nes, this friend to liberty, m the midst of 
our public disordersf immediately after the 
engagement of Cha'roned. I lec©*also the 
Oracle of Dodona, the voice of Dodonae^yi 
Jove himself (for long since have we been 
warned to guard against leaders and minis- 
ters.) — First read the Oracle. • 

The Oracle , 

Now read thif fine decree. 

« • Part of the Decree . 

He is a friend to liberty indeed, who issue! 
oufchis mandate for our citizens to take up 
arms; himself, spiritless and dnstardly; 
who, if displeased at any of hi? country- 
men, orders them to the post of tod «nd 
labour ; and assumes, in every instance, a 
despotic power of acting as he pleases.— Now 
read the rest. 

The Rest of the Decree. « 

You hear, ye judges, that the ambassadors 
are all named in the decree. But the instant 
this man was informed of the battle of Ch^» 
ronea, and that Philip was preparing to in- 
side us, he procured, himself to be nominated 
an ambassador, that* he might fly from the 

term, signifying not on ^commanders In 
wa», but popular leaders and muftsters. 
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danger -which tlirotened us ; and, with a ] 
shameless insensibility to the distresses of 
his country, did he then secrete eight talent* ! 
of the jfliblic money, while other citizens i 
were freely contributing to the necessities of 
the state from their own fortunes. Such 
this minister, and such the occasions, 
the 'Only occasions, he ever took of going 
abroad : the first, immediately aftei the en- 
agement, when he tied from the danger of 
is country ; the second, when, protected by 
ius office of chief inspector of the solemni- 
ties, fl.j he went to Olympia, to confer 
with Nicanor, A man worthy to be intrud- 
ed with the interests of his country, worthy 
to lie regarded as our great resource in 
time of danger; w-ho when hi> fellow-citi- 
zens are called forth to meet their enemies. 
Hies from his posr, and hides himself at 
home; when the danger Is at home, and his 
aid demanded here, pretends that he Is an 
ambassador and runs from the city. When 
there was a real occasion for an embassy, 
to induce Alexander to peace, he refused to 
move one step from home; but when it was 
reported that this prince was so Liv cur- 
ably disposed towards tyi, os to permit those 
to return whom his power had banished, and 
that Nicanor [2.] had come to Olympia, 
then did lie offer hi* senTces, as inspector of 
the soleifm rites. Such is this man’s con- 
duct : If we are to take the fidd, he is con- 
fined at home; if this he the scene of rihtv, 
he is an ambassador; if really sent on jin 
embassy, we find h,’m a fugitive. [3.] 

Attend to these decrees of Demosthenes, 
which empower the Amcpagus to inquire 
into 6uch corrupt practices, when he him- 
self, and when other citizens were abused ; 
and by compaiing case? so exactly parallel, 
convince H^nirsehes of the infatuation of 
Demosthenes. 

^ A Detree, 

Did you, Demosthenes, propose this 
decree ? You did; it cannot be denied. 
Was the report of the \reupagus decisive 
in this case ? It was. Were the delinquents 
punished with death? They were; your 
decree had its due weight : it canntit be fie- 
lded. Now, re.vi-jhat decree which Demos- 
thenes preferred against Demosthenes. At- 
tend, ye judges ’—lie hath detected, he tufth 
Informed against Demosthenes (this is the 
fact, in onftword;) and upon himself hath 
he jistly pronounced the sentence of death. 
And now, when he is consigned over to you, 
judges, selected from the body of our citi- 

J[10 The name of their 

office who went as deputies to offer sacrifi- 
ces, &c. at the most famous temples, or (as 
in tl^e present case) to attend at the public 
games. The scenes of such solemnities 
w<£e exempt from all hostilities, and the 
person$of the <.*tru>p t d and ’Apx< t‘cu»p ui were 
•acred and inviolable. * 

[2.] k Nicanor was the agent of Alexander, 
sent to the public games to proclaim Iris 
master's kind intentions to the Greeks. . 
£3-3 Plutarch informs us (in his Life 8f 
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zens, sworn to obey the laws and resolu- 
tions of the assembly ; how will you pro- 
ceed ? Will you impiously defy the ven- 
geance of the go Is ? Will^/iu violate all that 
is accounted just and sacred among men * 
O, no! my countrymen! hv no means’ 
Grievous and scandalous it would be, if 
other citizens, not mofi^ nnwoithv, not 
I more criminal than Demosthenes, should 
j h n destroyed by his decrees ; ^ whilst lie 
himself, cons icted by himself, and Dy his 
1 own decree, should despite you ami vour 
laws, and triumph in his impunity. This 
very council, this place, these laws, tld; 
very speaker, were the cause:, of all the 
severity which hath been, or may be felt, by 
other delinquent*. The name speakei hath, 
in the presence of the ipuliu assembly, 
committed the decision o: lus own cause to 
the same council. You witnesses 

of this, of the compart ,’hich he nude 
with his country. He drew up the decree, 
Ijy which he is condemned: he di po- 
sited it with the mother of the gods, the 
guardian of all our public acts and laws. It 
would be impious to rescind it; to invoke 
the gods as witnesses to the integrity of your 
decisions; and to cledJde in opposition to 
those'- facts which the god* have sane tilled. 
Nentune, when condemned by this council, 
in ,n is s con test wilh Mais, submitted to its 
dec\ ion. The tremendous Fmio>, \\ h- 
nes«es of its sentence in the muse of Orestes, 
of the sanctity and integr.ty of its judgment, 
have fixed their residence in this tonne*.. 
And how will you pierced, you fibre 
thechavuTcr or cniwumninte' piety ? Shall 
the wicked arts of Demosthenes prevail on 
\ou to invalidate Its authority ? No, Athe- 
nians ! > our wisdom cannot buffer it. You 
are this 'day to gne s< ntem e, in no ordinary 
or trivial cause. You aie to determine the 
safety of your country ; you are to pro- 
nounce Sentence on corruption, on those 
wicked practices, which involve the world in 
calamity. 1 f, then, you now exei t yourseh es 
to the utmost, exterminate those criminals, 
and correct the shameless, eagerness of receiv- 
ing bribes; then (if Heaven so pleases) you 
shall enjoy prosperity ; but if you permit 
your public speakers to sell you, such negli- 
gence must prove the ruin or your countiy. 

In our popular assembly, Demosthenes 
proposed (as a thing indLspensil^y required 
l>y the rule, of justice,) that all tlig trAisure, 
brought into Attica by llarpalua, should be 
seized and kept foi Alexander. Hut shy, how 
shall we keep this treasure, if you beirete 
your twenty talents, if another secures his 

Demosthenes) that the orator was appoint- 
ed, with some other Athenians, to go on an- 
embassy tcJ* Alexander, immediately after 
the destruction of Thebes, Jy order to con- 
clude a trcaty*with this prince: tfcid that, 
when he had proceeded far as Cilhcron, 
he began to reflect seriously on'th^dangci 
of the Macedonian's resentment and re- 
turned home iti a fit of tcitor. So far his 
accuser’s allegations are confirmed by his- 
tory 
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gum. If Dcmades is to have his ample por- 
tion, if the rest aie to pnlftefs their several 
•hares, as sj>ecified m the Report ? Sixty- 
four talents aied^arej to bf theamourtf of 
gut li distributions. And which is the nooler 
and the juster procedure; to instrust the 
whole to* the state, until the people shall 
have come to soinV fair determination ; or to 
mlTer our oiatorsrand some generals to divide 
the spoil J #To intrust it to the public, must 
in my opinion be universally acknowledged* 
just and reasonable; that it should be pos- 
sessed by private person*,, can never be pre- 
tended. 

Many, and various, and inconsistent, are 
the allegations, \vhi«h von shall hear this 
man urge, ye judges' f\ir lie knows, that 
heretofou* you have always suffered him to 
amuse you* with airy hopes and false repre- 
sentations ; nor ever retained the memory 
of his promises longer than whilst he was 
dehveiing them. If, then, the state is to be 
still loaded with the baseness ami accursed 
fortune of Dengisthcncs, I can only say, that 
whatever may he the event, we must submit. 
But, if we still letoin the due regard to 
our country, if wo still retain the just ab- 
horrence of wicked and corrupted men, it 
we "would redeem our fortune, and .form 
happy presages of futurity, we must be 
deaf to t lie m treaties of this abandoned Un- 
pastor ; we must not suffer his artful tp/rs, 
and insidious supplications, to prevail upon 
us. Which of you, O Athenians! is so cre- 
dulous, who so inconsiderate, who so inev- 
peiionif lAu all past and present affairs, as 
to expect" that a state, reduced frqpi such 
grandeur to its yfres^nt ignoble condition 
(from what cause or what fortune I shall not 
say.) a slate, that now finds its distresses 
aggravated, and itsdangeis increased, by the 
corrupt practices of its citizens, loaded with 
odious imputations, obliged to justify his 
conduct, to obviate the suspicion c# having 
received money which some individuals huve 
•ec re toe l ; that shell a state, 1 sav, can still 
Ik* saved, by the services of such a man? 
Why should I mention the numerous in- 
stances of his false and inconsistent conduct ? 
How, at one time, he insisted and proposed, 
that no divinity should be admitted, but such 
rs descended to us fiom ancient tradition; 
nml the next moment declared, that the peo- 
ple should *not contend with Alexander, 
about Vis <|jrim of divine honours’ How, 
when lie himself was in dangei of atrial, he 
impended Callimedon of conspiring with 
the 1 exiles at Nlegfcra to destroy our consti- 
tution; and men, at once, withdrew his 
impeachment ? How, in t^ie assembly lately 
convened, lie procured and suborned a wit- 
»tms to testify, that a design was formed 
against our stores, but never ^eferied a 
deciec; only alarmed us with these informa- 
ions, jus* to serve the preseift purpose > — 
Of all these things yacoi have been witnesses. 

He is, indeed, my countrymen, an impos- 
tor and * profligate; no tiue Athenians iis 
* • 

[1.1 It, appoir* plainly, that tlys oracle 
concluded with recommending unanimity , 
g.i tu> to form a connexion with this passage. 


all nis ronduct and trfnsaetlons declare. 
What shins of war were provided for the 
state, in his administration, as iix that of 
Eubulus ? What conveniences or building# 
for our marine ? When did ho, by ,my 
decree, or any law, regulate our cavalry p*- 
What force, either by land or sea, <1 1^R« 
pi 6 vide, when so many fair occasions offered, 
after the fatal engagement at Chseronea? 
What offerings did he deposit in our citadel, 
to grace the shrine of our pdtroness? 
What edifices hath he erected In our 

K irt, in our city, Or in our territory! 

one. And shall this man, who, in war t 
hath proved a coward, in his civil conduct*, 
useless ; who hath never once attempted to 
oppose or control the traitorous enemies of 
the state; who hath wavered, and changed, 
and deserted the service of the people; shall 
thi- man find mercy ? No. If you are wise, 
if you have a generous regard for yourselves, 
and for your country, embrace this happy 
opportunity; deliver to the hand of justice 
those public speakers whose corrupt ion hath 
disgraced the state, and guard against , 
danger, which the gods, by their sacred 
oracles, have frequently denounced; the 
danger to be uppiehended from lendeisand 
< ounsfllors. 1 1 ear the words of this Oracle, 
Read I r m # 

# • Th&Oracle. 

["!•] But how can wcYiave one mind, how 
can we all conspire to th# general Intel est, 
if our ministers and leaders, are suffered to 
desert that interest Tor a bribe? If yon and 
all the people are to sec your native soil, 
your religion, your* children, your wives, 
exposed to the danger of utter ruiij; while 
they form their im put ous schemes in con- 
cert ; affect to lie severe, and to inveigTi 
against each other ia public ; but in private 
all cornuhc and concur in one Resign, that 
of deceiving mid abusing your credulity ?— 
What Is really the conduct of a minister 
tine to tlic community, and sincerely an 
enemy to those# who act and speak against 
its interest ? Or, what is said to have been 
theiegulru- tenor of their conduct who lived 
lief ore your time, Demosthenes and Toly- 
ouctes, when the state wifi ‘involved in no 
distress? Did they not biing criminals to 
jusflce? Did they not impeach ? Did the/ 
not prosecute them for illegal firac tires * 
Where is the instance, in which you lm r ® 
imitated this conduct, vou who affect such 
veneration for the people; who tell us, that 
our security depends wholly on their deter- 
minations ? Did you commence any prose- 
cutions against Deunules, when his ad mi ini- 
tiation had been so repeatedly and enor- 
mously illegal ? Dai you endeavour to 
control any o, thosi hi. actions, purpofHv 
calculated to oppose our interest ? No: 
not one ' Did vou lnijxvuh him, when h% 
conduct had, m many instances, violated 
OTir decrees and lad- ? Never 1 No; you 

in which, p. ohd.lv, the vcPy words of the 

Oracle aie»op(<tte l. • 
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tuffcrcd his statu® to bo erected in our city ; 
you suffered him to obtain the honour of 
public maintenance, as if equal in merit to 
the descendants of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. On what occasion hath the people 
'*^v er experienced your affections? when 
“Wire they felt the good effects of your force 
and energy, as public speakers ? Is it then 
you boast this energy, when you deceive 
them, when you can gain their attention to 
your Anile flattery ? * No resource can 
you find abroad: your only refuge is in 
their kindness.’— First, you should have 
approved yourselves zealous in opposing 
those whose counsels arc repugnant to the 
people’s interest; then might you expect 
acme credit, when you declare, that your 
only refuge is in pie kindness of the people. 
But your declamions are false; you have 
eecured your resources abroad, by vying 
with each other m abject flattery of those 
who, confessedly, devote themselves to the 
service of Alexander: who, confessedly, 
have shared those bribes which the fccuncil 
thus detected and condemned. You, 
XJemosthenes, in particular, have had your 
interview with Nicai-or, in the presence of 
all Greece: you have been at Olympia ; you 
have consulted the gofl, ‘ Thus it j plain 
that v yjpu are in 'no danger from abroad.’ 
Yet you represent your condition as truly 
•pitiable, traitor and hireling as you, are, 
vainly imagining that your wicked artifices 
shall deceive ; and that you shall escape the 
punishment due to your offences. Thus 
have you proved more^shameless and aban- 
doned than Demades himself. He, indeed, 
did not disguise hisguilt; he confessed that 
he had received, and would receive, gold. 
But My"' he did not presume to shew his 
face in public ; he did not dare to object to 
v che report of the council: though he never 
moved that the sentence of the council 
fihould btr decisive in his case ; never con- 


demned himself to*die, if adjudged guilty 
of bribery by the council. But such was 
your dependahee on vour fair speeches, such 
was your contempt of theUmpliciiy of your 
countrymen, that you thought it easy to 
I>ersuaue your judges, that in yojir cast^only 
tile Areopagu&Jjad reported falsely ; against 
you alone, their sentence had been unjuBt. 
But who can admit of such a thought £ 
And now, my fellow-citizens, consider 
how you are to act. , The people have re- 
amed to you an information of a crime 
la tely committed. Demosthenes stands first 
before you, to suffer the punishment de- 
nounced against all whom tills information 
condemns. We have explained his guilt, 
with an unbiassed attention to the laws. 
Will you then discover a total disregard of 
«Jl these offences ? Will you, when intrust- 
ed with so important a decision, invalidate 
.the judgment of the people, of the Areo- 
r|>aguft, of all mankind? Will you take 
£tpon yourselves the^juilt of these mm ? 
Or, will you give the world an example of 
that detestation in which this state holds trai- 


that detestation in which this state holds trai- 
tors and hirelings, that oppose our interests 
for a brtbe ? This entirely depends omyou. 
You, the fifteen hundred chosen judges, 


have the safe"*/,, of our country in bur 
hands. This day, this semen* e you are now 
to pronounces must establish this city in 
full security, i\ it lx coi^uiant to justice , 
or must entirely defeat all, out hopes, if it 
e-ives support to such iniquitous practices. 
I«et not tne false tears of ^emostheues make 
an impression on your mwds ; nor sacnfice 
our rights and laws to his supplications. 
Necessity never forced him to receive his 
Share of this gold : he was more than suffi- 
ciently enriched by your treasure. Neces- 
sity hath not forced him, now, to enter on 
his defence *, his crimes are acknowledged ; 
his sentence pronounced by himself. The 
sordid baseness, the guilt of all his past life, 
have, at length, brought down vengeance 
upon lus head. Let not then his tears and 
lamentations move you. It is your country 
that much more deservedly claims your 
pity; your country, which his practices 
have exposed to dangei ; your country, 

1 which now supplicates its sons, presents your 
wives and children before c/ou, beseeching 
you f o save them, by punishing this traitor : 
that country, in which your ancestors, wjth 
a generous zeal, enqpuntered numberless 
dangers, that they might transmit it free 
to their posterity ; in which we find many 
and noble examples of ancient virtue. Here 
ft*c y~>ur attention. Look to your religion, 
thi sacred rites of antiquity, the sepulchics 
of your fathers ; and give sentence with an 
unshaken integrity. When Demosthenes 
attempts to deceive and abuse you. With 
his tears and wailings, then tum.ytour eyes 
to the* city, reflect upon its former glory, 
and consider whether Demosthenes hath 
been reduced to greater wretchedness, by 
the city; or ihe city, by Demosthenes. 
You will find that he, from the time that 
be was intrusted with our affairs, rose, 
from the condition of a writer of speeches, 
and hired pleader for Ctesippus and Phor- 
mio, to a state of affluence superior to all 
his countrymen : from obscurity, from a 
birth ennobled by no ancestry, he arose to 
eminence: but, that the city hath been re- 
duced to a condition utterly unworthy of 
its ancient illustrious honours. 

Despising then the entreaties, the false 
artifices of this man, let justice and inte- 
grity be your only objects. Consider the 

g ood of your country, not th,d of Demos- 
tienes. This is the part of hoaest upright 
judges. And should any man arise to plead 
111 favour of Demosthenes, consider, that 
such a man, if not involved in the same 
guilt, is at least disaffected to the state ; as 
lie would screeft those from justice who 
have been bribed to betray its interests ; as 
he would subvert the authority of Ifte 
Areopagus, on which our lives depend, and 
confound aiyl destroy all olt laws and insti- 
tutions. But should any orator or general 
arise to defend him, iii hopes, to defeat on 
indictment by which they thems£ves must 
le attacked, suffer them jjot to%peak : con- 
soler that they have been accomplices in 
entertaining and conveying Harpalus away. 
Consider, that these men do really spealt 
against their country, andrare the common 
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enemies of our laws an ’ constitution, ill-judged lenity which flow suffers them to 
Silence such inMdunus advocates. If the .escape, when it is no longer in your power 
facts alleged he false, let; hat be proved, to prevent the fatal consequences.^ 

And, especially. rf‘t ywur indignation fail on Thus have 1 endeavoured to aischarge 
him who Axi})*hly relies on his power of my part of this prosecution. 1 have assist- 
speaking; who, when evidently convicted ed without regard to any consideration, bitf* 

f receiving brills, adds to his guilt, by at- that of justice, and the interest of the 
tempting to prrctisc his artifice upon you. I have not deserted the cause of my floun* 
Inlhct that puriLhmgnt upon him, which try, nor sacrificed the trust reposed m me 
the honotfr of our country and your own by the people, to private favour. I but re- 
honour demands. ELsc, "by one vote, by quest (hat your sentence may be directed by 
one sentence, will you bring down all their (he same principles. And now let those 
guilt upon yourselves and on the people, speak, who are to succeed me in this prose- 
who have, or inay be convicted of tonrup- cutiou. [i.j 
tion ; and you yourselves will condemn that • 

[1.] The former part of the Philippic ora- the people did not always pay an implicit 
dons was closed with a brief account of deference to their authority. The other 
the overthrow of Grecian liberty by the arms persons who were, on this occasion, prononn- 
©f Maredon. The addition of the oration red guilty by the Areopagus, were, when 
of Diuarchus to the present collection, brought to trial, acquitted by their judges, 
affords an occasion of deducing the histoiy though Demosthenes was condemned hi the 
of our orator himself, fiom Ins public adu#- first heat and violence of the public resent- 
nistration, down to the fatal period of his ment. 

life. A short time before he had beep load- In consequence of his condemnation h* t 
ed with the imputation of having suffer- was committed to prison, until he slrouiu 
ed himself to be corrupted by Harpalus, he pay the fine of fifty talents imposed upon 
had a fair occas'Oti A' explaining the general him. The disgrace of his sentence operated 
tenor of his public conduct : and, i*i this so powerfully on his bodily frame, that he 
occasion (l mean his contest with JF,schines grew impatient imd unable to endure the 
about the crown,) the people gave a fjpll^uid rigour or confinement, and, by tfltf coniti- 
tmple testimony to the wisdom andante- vaucc of his keeper*, found means to escape, 
grity of his counsels, to his patriotic zeal, anfr to fly from the city. He chose Trnetzen* 
and" indefatigable ardour, in the service of for his residence; where he lived, for soma 
Xis country. time, in a gloomy and dejected state of exile; 

Y« h.« i haractcr, great and splendid as it frequently turning his face towards Attica 
certainly was, hajj yet one fault, winch ob- (saith Plutarch,) %nd bursting into tears, 
scured and disgraced its lustre, that of too ami constantly warning the youth who visit- 
passionate a regard for money. And the ed him, not to meddle in political affairs, 
indelicate means to which he descended, of Whilst Demosthenes continued in this 
acquiring ru lies, diver ted the. attention of melancholy state, the Greeks, C.’.patient of 
severe observers from the noble purposes to subjection, and still possessed with liofierenf 
which he applied them. Faction must have recovering their ancient gloiy, took tin* ad- 
contributed to increase the clamour which vantage of Alexander’s absenq§, and began 
the suspicion of his avarice excited. And to concert measures lor reducing the Mace- 
both might have conspired to give credit to do nian power and recovering their own in- 
fhe late accusation or his enemies. The dependence. The satraps of Asia encou- 
testnnony of Pausanias (as mentioned hn r.oged them in ^hese dispositions ; and Leos- 
the introduction to the oration of Dinar- theues, an Athenian of eminence, was soon 
thus) affords a very strong presumption of made commander of a large body of forces 
his innocence in this case, tins own steady that hair been dismissed from the service of 
appeal to the justice of Ills country, his the Macedonians ; and vfffJ supplied by his 
forwardness in pionioting an inquiry into country with all necessaries for the vigorous 
theprivat^ practices of Harpalus, and the prosecution of war. In the midst of these 
steal vfrhirfc ho expressed for detecting those preparations, advice was received of Alcx- 
who had been really guilty of receiving his ander’s death, which increased tne hopesand 
money? seem to be no indications of his own animated the efforts of the Greeks, •fhe 
guilt; unless ifl be supposed, that he hud Athenians In particular, dispatched their 
arrived to a pitch of consummate hypocrisy, ambassadors to the several states, to urge 
and even of folly. Tie sentence of the them to embrace this happy opportunity, 
Areopagus, indeed, condemned him > but arid to take up arms for the recovery of their 
•‘this sentence would have had more weight, liberty. The states paid the utmost attention 
had we any authentic evidence mat, amidst to these remonstrances collected their forces, 
all the corruption and degeneracy of Athens, marched under the command of Deosttacnes, 
Ibis coufkil still malntiunetf Its purity and gained some advantages over the Macedo- 
integrity. A private man (as Diuarchus mans, pressed forward into Thessaly, deftat- 
himself* deflares) found means to corrupt jpd Antipater, the governor of Macedon, and 
one Areola agile. The Macedonian faction blocked him up in Lamia, where their gene- 
might with eqiTal ease have* corrupted* the ral Leosthenes was unfortunately slain, as he 
whole counttl; and, although th% authority was visiting the works, sand directing tha 
of this council afforded a plausible and popu- siege willi tne fairest prospect of success. ' 
l&r argument -tp our orator’s accusers, yet During these commotions 4 in Greece, De- 
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THE ORATIONS 
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Op jESCHINKS AND DEMOSTHENES on t he CtioWU 




INTRODUCTION. 


Through the whole procress of that im- 
portant contest winch Athens maintained 
Against the Macedonians, Demosthenes and 


moithenea, though an exile, could not re- 
main an unconcerned spectator. A zeal for 
opposing the progress of the Macedonian 
power had ever been his strongest passion. 
He still retained the same violent impres- 
sions ; and, transported to find his country- 
men now full of that spirit which his life 
had been spent in raising, he attended the 
Athenian deputies from city to city, assist- 
ing and supporting t heir remonstrances. 1 1 e 
was strenuously opposed by l J ythcas, an 
Athenian, who had rcvoltetf to Antipator. 
These two partisans happened to meet in 
-feHAupadia, where the heat of their oppot.'tion 
was inflamed to a consideiable degree of 
passion and animosity. ‘Whenever,’ said 
Pytheas, 4 we see asses' milk brought into a 
family, we conclude thrt it is di-. tempered ; 
just sty«fwhen Athenian ambassadors are in- 
troduced into any city, we r inay presume 
that it labours under disoiders.’ * Ti ti< / re- 
plied Demosthenes, • and as asses’ milk is 
ever brought Inlo a family to lcstoie its 
health ; so the Athenians ne\er send ambas- 
sadors to any city, but Vo put an end to the 
disorders which oppress it/ 

The livelineses of this answer had more 
effect than all the pathetic lem oust ranees 
and entRi," £fes of Demosthenes. It delight- 
ed the imaginations, and flattered the \ unity 
of his countrymen. We may well suppose, 
that theii condemnation had lieen violent and 
precipitate, when so slight an incident was 
sufficient to reconcile him to thch fa\our. 
He was instantly recalled ; a ship was des- 
patched to convey him home ; and no sooner 
did he land at the Plneufti than he found 
himself surrounded by the whole body of 
his fellow-citizens, and cor gramlatec*. by 
their united aouiamations. 

The fine formerly imposed upon him, 
could not indeed be remitted; but an ex- 

I iedient was found tu elude the Jaw. It had 
>een usuUl to assign a sum of money to the 
person who was mt fasted to provide for 
the celebration of a festival in honour of 
Jupiter the Saver. To this oibce Demos- 
thenes was appointed, and, for the perform- 
ance of it, the people assigned linn fifty 
talents, the sum in which he had been con- 
demned. 

put Demosthenes did not long enjoy his 
present triumph. A considerable rein fore e- 
mint, which Antipatti received from Asia, 
enabled him to prosecute the war with .new 
vigour against the confederated Cirtvlf, 
whom he defeated at Cranon, in Thessaly. 
Each state wa& now forced, by a prompt 
submission, to recommend itself to the mer- 
cy of life c*fi<iueror. The severest terms 


jEschines had ever been distinguished by 
their weight and influent in the assemblies 
of their state. They hat^adopted diffeicnt 
systems of ministerial conduct, and stood 
at the head of two opposite pin Tits, each so 

were hnpospd on the Athenian**. Their 
form of government was changed To an oli- 
garchy ; they were obliged to iccei .c a Ma- 
cedonian garrison ; and Antipator dt mandril 
that ten of their public speakers (in whitli 
number Demosthenes was Inc hided,) should 
be given up to his vengeance. Alexander 
had made the like demand, and the Athe- 
nians bravely refused to comply. But now 
Demosthenes found them by no means in- 
clined to protect him. lie, therefore, fled 
•from the city; and his fickle countrymen, 
with a shameful servile ^filiation to the 
conqueror, condemned him to death. He 
gained Oalauria, an 'obsi ure island ; and 
there took sanctuary dn the temple of Nep- 
tune. But he was quickly pursued to the 
place of his retirement, by Aichias, one of 
the principal Instruments of Antipater’s 
rtvetige, attended by a party of soldicis 
This Archias, who had formerly been iifia- 
tfedian, appeared before Demosthenes, uflect- 
ed'to commiserate his condition, and gr-vo 
him liopes of pardon and security. v I'o 
this he lepliul, with a cold*lo»freinpL . 

4 Voir never could aflc«t me on the stage, 
nor can your promises make the least im- 
pression/ When Archias began to spcalt in 
more peremptory and menacing teims ; 

4 Now,’ said Demosthenes, 4 you pionounco 
the very dictates of the Macedonian oracle; 
bcfore v you but acted a pait. I dcsiie but 
a moment’s respite, that J may send some 
directions to my family/ He then retired 
and seemed employed in writing lor a while : 
Ardnas and his soldieis diew near, and 
found lum with his head bowed down and 
coveted. They imputed his behaviour to 
timidity and unmanly tenor, and pressed 
him to rise. The gieat Athenian had now 
con1|Hctely executed his fatal purpose ; and 
perceiving that the poison he had taken, by 
tins time had seized his \ itals,the upco\ erod 
his head, and fixing his ey«$*on Arch la >i , 
4 Now,’ said lie, 4 you need not scruple t< 
act the part of Croon in the tragedy, an r 
cast out this corpse unburted. (Alluding 
to a speech in the Antigone, of Sophocles, 
in which Cram larders that the body of Po- 
lymers should be exposed to dogs and byds 
of prey. )| * O^jracious Neptune !’ continued 
Demosthenes; * l will not defile thy tem- 
ple; while I, yet lite, I retire flora this holy 
plat e, which Antipatcr^and the Macedonian* 
nave not left unpolluted/ He then rose, 
and desired to be supported ; Wit, as he 
passed by the altar, in Hjfecbftr and trem- 
bling pace, he sunk down and expired with 
a groan® 

Thus died Demosthenes, at the age of 
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powerful as to prevail by tufljji, and to de- performed in the theatre rtfglarrhus, during 
feat The schemes of their ants *onist. The the festival held in honour of that god, 
leaders had, on several occasfms, avowed when not only the Athenians, but other 
their mutual opposition an 9 animosity. Greeks, from all parts of the naiiota weic 
Demosthenes, in particular, hid brought an assembled to see the tragedies exhibited m 
impeachment tyftinst his rival, anil obliged that festival. 

him to enter into a formal defence of his The senate agreed to the resolution. Buf.^'i^ 
ronduct, during an embassy at the court of before it could be referred to the popiurtf c 
Maeedon. llis resentment was confirmed assembly for their confirmation, jftsrhiucs, 
by tills desperate attack; and his success, who had examined the whole transaction, 
in hearing ujT against it, encouraged him to with all the severity that hatred and jea- 
wateh some favourable opportunity for re- lousy could inspire, pronounced it irregular 
torting oti his accuser. and illegal, both in form and matter : and 

The defeat at Chacronea afforded this op- without delay assumed the common priv}- 
portiinity. The people in general were, lege of an Athenian citizen, to commence a 
indeed, too equitable to withdraw their con- suit against Ctesiphon, as the first mover • 
fidence from Demosthenes, although his of a decree repugnant to the laws, a crime 
measures had been unsuccessful. But fac- of a very heinous nature in the Athenian 
tion, which nidges, or affects to judge, polity. 

merely by events, was violent and clamo- The articles on which he founds his accu- 
rous. The minister was reviled, his conduct sation are reduced to these three, 
severely scrutinized, his errors aggravated, 1. Whereas every citizen, who has borne 
his policy condemned, and he himself threat- any magistracy, is obliged, by law, to lay a 
cued with inquiries, trials, and impeach- «full account of his administration before 
merits. The zeafc of his partisans, on the the proper officers ; and that it is expressly 
other hand, was roused by this opposition ; enacted, that no man shall be capable of * 
and they deemed it Apedient to procure receiving any public honours, till this his 
some public solemn declaration in favour account hath been duty examined and ap- 
ot Demosthenes, as theinost effectual means proved; Ctesiphon hath yet moved that • 
to silence his accusers. * Demosthenes should jrereive a crown, pre- 

lt was usual with the Athenians, and, in- viously to the examination of his cc# fact 
deed, with all the Greeks, when they would# in the office conferred ypon him, and before .. 
expfess their sense of extraordinary merifl the pawing of his accounts, 
to crown the person so distinguished with a II. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns 
chaDlet of olive interwoven with gold. The conferred by the comm unity i>f citizens shall 
ceremony was performed in some populous be presented and proclaimeclin their assem- 
a^pwb)^, convened either for business or bly, and in no othy place whatsoever; 
entertainment ; and nroclamation was made Ctesiphon hath yet proposed that the crown 
in due form, of the honour thus conferred, should be presented and proclaimed in the 
and the services for which it was bestowed. theatre. • 

To procure such an honour for Demos- 111. Whereas the laws pronouncqpfr high- 
thenes, at this particular juncture, was ly penal for any man to insert a falsehood , 
thought the most effectual means to con- in any motion or decree; Ctesiphon hath 
found the clamour of his enemies, lie had yet expressly declared, as the foundation of 
lately been intrusted with the repair^f the this his decree, that the conduct of®Demos- 
fortincations of Athens, in which he expend- thenes hath been ever excellent, honourable, 
ed a considerable sum of his own, over and and highly serviceable to the state ; a point 
above the public appointment, and thus en- directly opposite to the truth, 
larged the work beyond the letter of his in- The two former if these articles he endea- 
structions. It was therefore agreed, that vours to establish by an appeal to the laws 
Ctesiphon, one of his zealous friends, should and cu-dinances of Athens. Here he was 
take tins occasion of moving the senate to obliged to be critical and qppious, which 
prepare a decree (to be ratified by the popu- may render the first parts of his pleading 
lar assembly) reciting this particular sendee not sr^ agreeable to an English reader, as 
•of Demosthenw, representing him as a citi- that m which he enters into the public tran- 
xen of distinguished merit, and ordaining ^actions of his country, and the ministerial 
that a ‘golden crowrf (as it was called) conduct of his adversary. • 

should be Conferred upon him. To give The prosecution was commenced in the 

this transaction $h# greater solemnity, it . — ~ 

was moved that the ceremony should be If with a sage and martial soul inspir’d, 

Thine arm had conquer'd, as thy counsels 

sixty years. His countrymen, ever waver- fir’d, • 

inff^nd inconsistent in their cSnduct, re- Greece then had brav’d the Macedonian 
gretted the death of that man whom they sword, , * 

had basely given #p to destruction ; and, Nor bow’d, submissive, to her conqu’ring 
by the honolirs which they paitr to his mo lord. , 

mory, seemed desirou^to efface the stain of An inscription, which, possibly, may, with- 
their ingratitude. out-presurr ption, be wronounced defective 

Among otltff honours paid to their illus- , in {Cint of delicacy, as it professes to do ho- 
trious citizen, his statue was erected in theP nour to Demosthenes, but, at the same time, 
city, with an inscription on its base, Ao the kieps in full view the great ana notoriously 
following purport : Aceptionabkrpart of his character. * 
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year of the fatal f »attle of Choeronea. But was in effect Vtemand that they should lie 
the final decision of the cause had been sus- delivered inti? his own hands. The AVhe- 
pended about eight years; and this interval nians were, if the utmost consternation; 
was fun of great events, to which each of but found iml ns to deprecate his resent- 
the speakers frequently alluded. mPnt, and pfrvail upmfCdm to be satisfied 

It was the first care of Alexander, on his with the banishment of Ch^rtaemus, one of 
^SCj'ession to the throne, to undeceive those his most distinguished opposers : who ac- 
among the Greeks, who, like Demosthenes, cordingly repaired to tb*> court of Darius, 
had affected to despise his youth. Hein- where his sage counsel, 4 hat the Persian 
stantl> marched into Peloponnesus, and de- should avoid an engagement with Alexan- 
manded the people of that country to accept der, provoked the haughty arid capricious 
. him as commander of their forces against tyrant to put him to death. 

Persia. The Spartans alone sullenly refused. During Alexander’s famous expedition 
The Athenians, on their part, were in tun i- into Asia, and the progress of his stupen- 
D dated, and yielded to his demand with greater dous victories, Greece enjoyed a sort of 
explosions of reverence and submission calm, and the Athenians found leisure to 
than they had over paid to his father — He decide the contest between their rival states- 
returned to Macedon to hasten his prepnra- men. The parties now apjveaml before a 
lions, where he found it necessary to march number of judges, probably uot less than 
against his barbarous neighbours, who were five hundred, and these chosen from the ci- 
meditating a descent upon his kingdom, tizens at large; men of lnely and warm 
His conflicts with these people occasioned a imaginations, and of all others most suscep- 
report to be spread through Greece, that the tible of the impressions made by the force 
young king had fallen in battle. The Ma- ’and artifice of popular eloquence. Thepar- 
w cedoman faction were alarmed : their oppo- tisans of each side crowded lound, to assist 
sctr industriously propagated the report, andesupport their friend; and the tribunal 
and excited the Greeks to seize this oppor- was surrounded, not \>nlv by the nti/ens ot 
tunlty to rise up against a power which had Athens, but bv vast guinbers fiom all parts 
reduced them to a state of ignominious sub- of Greece, curious to’ hear two so celebrated 

speakers, upon a subject so engaging as the 
late national transactions, and to be wit- 
nesanss of the decision of a cause, whir h had 
Uvn, for some years, the object of general 
attention and expectation. 
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state of desolation dnd captivity to which 
the Thfe^ns were f hus reduced, is attributed, 
c in the following oiation, to the pernicious 
counsels and machinations of Demosthenes, 
and displayed in the most lively and pathe- 
tic terms. 4 , 

Nor did this extraordinary instance of ri- 
gour fail of its intended effect. The Greeks 
were astonished and (unfounded. The 
Athenians thought it expedient to send a 
deputation of their citizens, to congratulate 
the king of Macedon on his late successes. 
Demosthenes v*«s one of the persons chosen 
to execute this commission ; but, conscious 
of the resentment which his well known 
zrfU against the Macedonian interest must 
have merited from Alexander, he deserter! 
foe other deputies while they weie on their 
iournry, and returned precipitately to 
A i hens. Nor, indeed, were hi* apprehen- 
sions groundless : for, although the address 
was graciously received, vet the king took 
'this occasion of complaining, in a manner 
which marked his superiority, of those far- 
j’ous leaders among the Athenians, to whom 
He affected to impute all the calamities <»f 
■ Greece, from the batlle of Gharonea to the 
destruction of Thebes. He demanded that 
several of the public speakers, and Demos- 
thenes among the rest, should be delivered 
up to the payer of the Amphictyonic com,'- 
eil, thpre to abide their triaL and to met 
the punishment due to their offences. This 


Of jEsc junks against Ctestpiion. 

You see, Athenians! what forces are pre- 
pared, what number* formed and arrayed, 
what soliciting through the assembly, i>v a 
certainnarty ; and all this, to oppose the 
fair and ordinary com set of justice in the 
state. As to me, 1 stand here in firm leli- 
ance, first on the immortal gods next on 
the laws, and you ; convinced that faction 
never can have greater weight with you 
than law and justice. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that the 
presidents of our senate, and of our popular 
assembly, would attend with due caie to 
the order of their debates ; that the laws or- 
dained by Solon, to secure Ahe decern v of ■ 
public speaking, might still preserve their 
force ; that so, our Culer citizens might first 
arise m due and decent form (as' these laws 
direct,) without iumuk ok, confusion ; anil 
each declare in order the salutary counsels 
of Ins sage experience; that, after these, 
our other ritc/ems who choose to speak, 
might jrvehrtly, and in order, according :■•> 
their ages, propose their sentiment son every 
subject. 1 ,'juis, in my opinion, would the 
course of government lie more dkartly regu- 
lated; and thus would our assemblies lie 
less frequently engaged in trials*. But now, 
uwhen these institutions, so o» ,3e«sedly ex- 
cellent, have lost their ’force; when "men 
l>ropo. j illegal resolutions, without reserve 
or scruple; when others are found to put 


jecxion, i ne j neoans, unnappny, ' yielded 
to surf, instances, took arms, and slaugh- 
•. tered the Macedonian^arn^n that had been 
stationed in their citadel. < 

But this insolence and cruelty did not long 
remain unpunfc'hed. Alexander suddenly 
appeared before their gates, at the head of 
his army, and in a few days became master 
of their city, where he executed his ven- 

UPJmre with flrr> mirl cu'/hpA. Thp mkprnhli* 
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thAn to the vote, not regularly chosen to be kindled against all those whose decrees 

f ireside in our assemblies, *]>ut men who have been illegal. Let not any of their of- 
lave raised themselves to Wus dignity by fences be deemed of little momenta but all 
intrigue; when, ^anytof thfr other senators of the greatest importance; nor suffer your 
on whom tke lot of presidimcy hath fairly rights to be wrested from you, by any 
fallen, should fflstharge his office faithfully, power; neither by the combinations 
and leport your voices truly, there are men your generals, who, by conspiring witl^ur 
who threaten to mmeach him, men who in- public speakers, have frequently involved 
■vade our rights, and regard the administra- the state in danger; nor by the solicitations 
tion At thJir private property; who have of foreigners, who have been brought up to 
secured, their vassals and raised themselves screen some men from justice, whose admi- 
to sovereignty; who have suppressed such nistration hath been notoriously illegal, 
judicial procedures as are founded on esta- But as each man [3.1 among you would be 
bli' hed laws, and, in the decision of those ashamed to desert from his post in battle ; 
appointed by temporary decrees, consult so think it shameful to abandon the post 
their passions ; now, I say, that most sage this day assigned to you by the laws, that 
and virtuous proclamation is no longer of guardians of the constitution, 
heard : ‘ Who is disposed to speak, of those Let P also be remembered, that the whole 
above fifty years old ?’ ami then, * Who of body of our citizens have now committed 
the other citizens in their turns v Nor is their state, their liberties, into youi hands, 
the indecent licence of our speakers any Some of them are present, awaiting the 
longer restiained by our laws, by ourmagis- event of this trial ; others ure called away 
trates; [1.] no, nor by the presiding tribey* to attend on their pnvate affairs. Shew 
which contains % full tenth part of the com- the due rev erence to these ; remembei your 
munity. , oaths and your laws ; and it wc cohort 

If sue h lie our situation, such the present Ctcsiphon of hav iug proposed deems illegal, 
die urn stances of the state, — and of this you false and detrimental to the state, reverse 
seein convinced ; one*part alone of our po- these illegal decrees, assort the fieedrpn of 
lily remains (as far as 1 may presunfc to vour constitution, ^ind punish those who 
judge;) prosecutions [2.] of those who vio- have administered your* all ails iugiyposi- 
ate the laws. Should you suppress tfcesr>; tiou to your laws, in contempt of your con- 
si amid you permit them to lie suppressed; stituUon, and *in total disregard of you i in-" 
I freely pronounce your fate; that your t crest. If, with these sentiments impressed 
government must be gradually and miner- upon your minds, you attend to what is 
ceftibly given up to the power of a few. now to be proposed, youTitust, 1 am con - 
YflW-ere l^it to be informed, Athenians! vmred, proceed to a decision just and reli- 
tnat there aie three different modeiaof go- gious, a decision of the utmost advantage 
v eminent established in the world; the to yourselves, and to the s' ate. 
monaicluca), the government of the few. As to the general nut ure of this pio«ecu- 
and the free republic. In the two former, tion, thus far have 1 premised, aiyjpl tnist, 
the administration is directed by the plea- without offence. Let me now request youi^ 
sure of the ruling powers ; m free states, it attention to a few words about the laws re- 
is regulated by established laws. It is then lathe to persons * accountable' to the public, 
a truth, of which none should be ljtfiorant, which have been violated by the •x*ree pro 
which every man shoidd impress deeply on posed b> Ctesinhon. • 
his mind; that when he enters the tribunal, In former times there were found magls- 
to decide a case of violation of the laws, he trates of the most distinguished rank, and 
that day gives sentence on his own liberties, intrusted with t!* management of our re- 
Wisely therefore hath our legislator pre- venues, who, in their several stations, were 
scrilicd this, as the first clause m the oath of guilty of basest corruption, but who, 
eveiy judge : * I will give my voice agree- by forming an interest witty the speakcis in 
ably to the 'laws;* well knowing, that when the senate, and in the popular assembly, 
the laws are pi oserved sacred in every state, antirfpated their accounts by public ho- 
• the fiecdom of tlicir constitution is most cf- nours, and declarations of applause. Thus, 
feet ualljp seeded. Let these things be ever when their conduct came to a formal exa- 
kepl in memory, thafryour indignation may mina tion, their accusers were involved «i 

[L] By our nyig*trates.j In the original, gain an absolute authority, and prevail upon 
* by the Prytanes, nor by the Proedri. Of the giddy multitude to consent to any pro- 
wluch officers some account hath been al- position whatever (If enforced In plausible 
ready given, m the introduction to the fust arguments,) unless they were restrained b» 
BfciSippic Oration translated. • the fear of being called to account foi the 

[2.J Prosecutions, ike. J These %nv citi- motions they had made, and the lcsolutiqpi 
ssen might, continence against the author of passed at tlseir instances, 
any decree# or public resolution which he [;!.] As each man, &r.] To perceive the, 
deemed of perniciou# tendency, or repug- whole force and aitifice of this similitude, 
nant to tlui established laws. ’ The mover tha reader is to recollect, that, at the battle 
of any newuViw was also liable to the likc^ oflChaTonea, Demosthenes betrayed the ut- 
prosecution. And*this was necessary in % most weakness and cowardice; a matter of 
constitution liRe that of Athens, wfcere all Jfreat tiiuraph to his enemies, and a constant 
decisions were made in large and tumultous Subject of tlJbir ridicule* • 

assemblies. Here, .a few leaders might easily 
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great perplexity, fticir judges in still greater. 
For many of tne persons thus subject to ex- 
amination, though convicted on the clear- 
est e\ idence, of having defrauded the pub- 
lic, were yet suffered to escape from justice; 

' sjind no wonder. The judges were ashamed 
% tfittthe same man, in the same city, possi- 
bly in the same year, should be publicly ho- 
noured in our festivals ; that proclamations 
should be made, ‘ that the people had con- 
ferred a golden crown upon him, on account 
of his integrity and virtue;' that the same 
man, I say, in a short time after, when his 
conduct had been brought to an examina- 
tion, should depart from the tribunal, con- 
demned of fraud. In their sentence, there- 
fore, the judges were necessarily obliged to 
attend, uot to the nature of those oftences, 
but to the reputation of the state. 

Some of our magistrates [1.1 observing 
this, framed a Jaw (and its excellence is un- 
deniable,) expressly forbidding any man to 
be honoured with acTOwn, whose conduct 
had not yet been submitted to the it^al ex- 
* angination. But, notwithstanding all the 
precaution of the framers of this law, pre- 
tences were still fouiio of force sufficient to 
defeat its intention. Of these you are to lie 
Informed, lest you shop Id lie unwatily be- 
trayed ,'iito error.*- Some of those who in 
defiaifce of the laws have moved, that men 
'Who vet stood accountable ftfl* their conduct 
should be crowned, are still influenced by 
some degree of decency (if this can with 

{ iropriety be sakfVif men who propose redo- 
ut ions directly subversive of the lawj :) they 
still seek to cast a kiAd of veil upon their 
shame. Hence are they sometimes careful 
to express their resoU tions in this manner, 

* that the man wlujse conduct is not yet 
submittefr’to examination, shall be honour- 
ed with a ciown, when his accounts have 
first been examined and approved.’ But 
this is nof.jss injurious to the state; for by 
these crowns and public honours is his con- 
duct prejudged, and his examination antici- 
pated : while the author of such resolutions 
demonstrates to his hearen., that his propo- 
sal n a violation of the laws, and that he is 
ashamed of his offence. But Ctegiphoiymy 
countrymen) hath at once broken through 
the laws relative 1 to the examination of our 

[l.J In the original, NOMOOKTH2 tiv? 1 *. e. 
One of fhose who were appointed to revise 
thp laws, and to propose the amendment 
of abrogation of such as were found incon- 
venient, as well as such new laws as the 
public interest seemed to demand. See 
note C on the Second Olynthlac, p. 17* 
f2.J The proper officers.] In the original, 
Thesmothetse, 1. e. the six inferior archons, 
who were called by this .general name, 
while each of the three first had his peculiar 
title. 

* [>] There was scarcely any Athenian at 
all employed in puhlic business, but hgd 
some sort of jurisdiction annexed to w< 
office, Inferior suits and controversies weio 
thus multiplidfi, and found perpetual em\ 
ploymtftt for this lively meddling people 
who Were trained from their youth, and 
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magistrates ; I *e hath scorned to recur 1 to 
that subterfu ?e now explained : he hath 
moved you 'to'vonfer a crown upon Demos- 
thenes, previously to atfy account, to any 
examination of his conduct ; ‘'at the very 
time while he was yet employed in the dis- 
charge of his magistracy.,- 

But there is another evasion, of a different 
kind, to which they are to recur. These 
offices, say they, to which a ritlzfti is elected 
by an occasional decree, are by no means to 
be accounted ‘ magistracies,’ but ‘ commis- 
sions’ or * agencies.’ Those alone are ma- 
gistrates, whom the proper officers [2.] ap- 
point by lot in the temple of Theseus, or 
the people elect by suffrage in their ordinary 
assemblies; such as generals of the aimy, 
commanders of the cavalry, and such like ; 
all others are but commissioners, who are 
but to execute a particular decree. To this 
their plea I shall oppose your own law, a 
law enacted from a firm comirtion, that 
•it must at once put an end, to all such eva- 
sions. In this it is expressly declared, that 
all offices whatever, appointed by the voices 
of the people, shall be 'accounted magistra- 
cies. In one general term the author of this 
law hath included all.** All hath he declired 
•magistrates,’ whom the 'votes of the as- 
sembly have appointed and particularly 
‘ ffie,ffispectors of public works/— -Now De~ 
mflrdhencs inspected the repair of our wafts, 
the most important of public works — ' Those 
who have lx*en intrusted with any puljMc 
money for more than thirty days/ ' Thbse 
who are entitled to preside m % trkju;« ! ’ 
[5.J — Kut the inspectors <?f works are entitled 
to this privilege. What then doth the law 
direct ? That all such should assume, not 
their * commission/ but their ‘magistracy/ 
having first been judicially approved (for 
even the magistrates appointed by lot are 
not exempted from this previous inquiry, 
but mitot be first approved, before they as- 
sume their office.) These are also directed 
by the law to submit the accounts of their 
administration to the legal officers, as well 
as every other magistrate. And for the 
truth of what I now advance, to the laws 
themselves do I appeal.— Read — 

The Lav\s. 

Here thau you find that what these men 


constantly exercised in the artoof managing ' 
and conducting suits at law. 'jfrhLs to as theit 
favourite employment*, and became the cha- 
racteristic mark of an Athenian. f ‘ I saw/ 
saith Lucian, (in Jcaro-Menip )‘ the Egyptian 
tilling his ground, the Phoenician at his traf- 
fic, tne Cilician lobbing, the Spartan under 
the lash, and the Athenian at his lawsuit/ 
—And this Suggests the real value of 
compliment which Virgil is supposed to pay 
this people, in that welfcknown passage, 

* Orabunt eausas melius, &c/ (*ritics have 
discovered in it * disffonesty, affected con- 
tempt 1 of eloquence, 1 In vidioust struct ion* 
from the merit of Cicero, dtc.*»And yet it 
stems to amount to no more than an ac- 
knowledgment of their superior skill in legal 
forms and pleadings, and the arts of litiga- 
tion. 
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cal¥ commissions or agencies.jSjare declared to not be notoriously criminal, their least ir- 
be magistracies, It is your inrt to bear this regularity is severely punished ; a discipline 
in memory, to oppose the if w to their pre- too rigorous for our delicate ora tors. \g,un; 
bumption; to convince theta that you-are our lawgiver directs that the senate* of Five 
not to be influenced by the wretched sopnis- Hundred shall be bound to account foi their 
deal artifice, tHht would defeat the force of conduct: ami so great diffidence doth he ex* , A 
lews bywords; and that the greater their press of those who have not yet remised ' 
address in defending their illegal proceedings, such an account, that in the very beginning 
the more severed must they reel your re- of the law it is ordained, ‘ that no magistrate 
sentment. *For the public speaker should who hath not yet passed through theordi- 
ever use the same language with the law. nary examination, shall be permitted to go 
Should he at any time speak in one lan- abroad.’— But here a man may exclaim, 
gunge and the law pronounce another; to ‘What 1 In the name of Heaven, am 1, be- 
the just authority of law should you grant cause 1 have been In office, to be confined to 
your voices, not to the shameless presump- the city ? — Yes, and with good reason lest, 
tion of the speaker. when you have secreted the public money, 

To that argument on which Demosthenes and betrayed your trust, you might enjoy 
relies, as utterly unanswerable, I would now your perfidy by flight. Again; the laws 
bi idly speak.— This man will say, ‘I am forbid the man who hath not yet accounted 
director of the fortifications. I confess it. to the state, to dedicate any part of his ef- 
But I have expended of my own money, for fects to religious purposes, to deposit any 
the public service, an additional sum (if one offering in a temple, to accept of any adop- 
hundred mime, and enlarged the work bev tion into any family, to make any alienation 
yond my instnktions ; for what then am I of his property ; and to many other instances 
to account ? Unless a man is to be made is the prohibition extended. In one word, 
accountable for hisaown beneficence.*— To our lawgiver hath provided that the forttfhes 
this evasion vou shall hear a just and good of such persons shall b*‘ secured as a pledge 
reply. — In this city^of so ancient an esta- to the community, until their accounts are 
blUhinent, and a circuit so extensive, Ahere fairly .examined and approved. Nay,' far* 
is not a man exempted from account, who ther; suppose tluffe be. a man who hath 
lias the smallest part in the affairs of staic. neither received nor expended anfpart of 
r Wns I shall shew, first in instances s&r$ely the nublic mo»iey, but hath only been coiv 
credible. Thus, the priests and priestesses cenfM in some affairs relative to the state ; 
aie by the laws obliged to account for the even such a one is bound to submit his ac- 
iHscharge of their office: all in general, and counts to the proper ofliceas. ‘ But how can 
fru.h^i n particular ; although they have re- the man, who hath neither received nor ex- 
’Teived no more than an honorary pension, pended, pass such accounts The law hath 
and have had no (Tther duty but of offering obviated this difficulty, and expressly pre- 
up their prayers for us to the gods. And scribed the form of tys accounts. It directs 
this is not the case of single persons only, that it shall consist of this declaration : * I 
but of whole tribes, as the * Eumolpid*.’ fl.J have not received, neither haveff disposed 
the ‘ Ceryces,' and all the others. Again, of any public money.’ To confirm the tru & 
the trierarchs f2.] are by the law made ac- of this, hear the laws themselves, 
countable for their conduct ; although no £ 

public money hath been committed to their The tytws. 

charge ; although thpy have not embezzled 

large portions of their revenue, and account- When Demosthenes therefore shall exult 
ed but for a small part ; although they have in his evasion, and insist that he is not to be 
not affected to confer bounties on you, accountable for* he additional sum which ho 
while they really but restored your own bestowed freely on the state, press him with 
property: no; they confessedly expended this repl f ; ‘ It was, then your duty, De- 
their paternal fortunes to approve their mosthenes, to have permitted thp usual and 
zealous affection for your service; and not legal proclamation to be made; Who is dis- 
our trieiarchs alone, but the greatest assem- poJhd to prosecute? and to have given an 
blies im th^ state, are bound to submit to opportunity to every citizen that jileased to 
the sentence of my tribunals. First, the have uTged on his part, that you bestowed 
latf directs, that the council of Areopagus no such additional sum; but that, on*the 
bhall stand accou»table to the proper officers, contrary, having been intrusted with ten 
and submit rtieir august transactions to a talents for the repair of our fortifications, 
legal examination : thus onr greatest judicial you really expended but a small part of this 
body stands in perpetuar dependancc upon great sum. Do not assume an honour to 
.4^ur decisions. Shall the numbers of this which you have no pretensions ; do not 
council then be precluded from the honour wrest tneir suffrages from your judges; do 
of a crown f— Such has been the ordinance not act in presumptuous contempt o£»the 
from times tire most remo*e.— And have laws, but with due submission yield to their 
they had no regard* to public honour ?— So guidance. Such is the conduct that mu#t 
scrupulous 4s their regard, that it is not secure tire freedom of our constitution.' 
deemed Tolkien t that their conduct should f As to the evasions on which these men 

[1.] Eunumpid®, &c.] Families (so called! [2.] The trierarchs.] Semnote on Philip I> 
from their founders, Eumolpus anliCefyx# p. y. 
who had an hereditary right of priesthood 
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rely, I trust that have spoken sufficiently. 
That Demosthenes leally stood accountable 
to the state, at the time when the men pro- 
posed ms decree; that he was really a ma- 
gistrate, as manager of the theatrical funds ; 

magistrate, as inspector of the fortifica- 
tions ; that his conduct in either of these 
others had not been examined, had not ob- 
tained the legal approbation, 1 shall now en- 
deavour to demonstrate from the public 
records. Read, in whose archonship, in 
what month, on what day, m what assem- 
bly, Demosthenes was chosen into the office 
of' manager of the theatrical funds. So shall 
it appear that, during the execution of this 
office, the decree was made, which conferred 
this crown upon him. — Read — 

The Computation of the Times* 

If then I should here rest my cause, with- 
out proceeding farther, Ctesiphon must 
stand convicted; comicted, not by the ar- 
guments of his accuser, but by tha^public 
records. In former times, Athenians, it 
was the custom that the state should elect a 
comptroller, who, in *every presidency oi 
each tribe, was to return to the people an 
exact state of the finances. But by tfoe irn- 

E licit confidence which you reposed in IDu- 
ulus,*lW men who were chosen to the 
w anagement of the tb*af ricac money, exe- 
cuted this office of comptroller (1 meafi* be- 
fore the law of Hegemon was enacted,) to- 
gether with the rtsfices of receiver, and of 
inspector of our naval affairs; they were 
chaiged with the buildiag of our arsenals, 
with the repair of our roac&; in a word, 
ihey were intrusted with the conduct of 
almost all our public business. 1 say not 
this to imjVach their conduct, or to arraign 
ttoeir integrity; I mean but to convince 
you, that our Jaws have expressly directed, 
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that no luawyet accountable for his conduct 
in any one office, evcifcof the smallest con- 
sequence, shall be entitled to the honour of 
a crown, until his accounts have been re- 
gularly examined and approved : and that 
Ctesiphon hath yet presumed to confer this 
honour on Demosthenes, when engaged in 
every kind of public magistracy.® At the 
time of tins decree, he was a magistrate as. 
inspector of the fortifications, a magistrate 
as intrusted with public money find, Tku* 
other offers of the state, imyiosed fines, 
and presided in tribunals. These things I 
shaft* prove by the testimony Of Demos- 
thenes and Ctesiphon themselves. For, in 
the archonship of Chacrondas, on the PSd 
of the month Thargelion, was a popular 
assembly held, in which Demosthenes ob- 
tained a decree, appointing a convent ion of 
the tribes on the second of the succeeding 
month ; and on the third, his decree dlrectm 
stiil farther, that supervisors should be 
chosen, and treasurers from each tribe, for 
conducting the repairs of crar fortifications. 
And justly did tie thut direct ; that ihfiy 
pu^ic might have the security of good and 
wsponsfbie ritJaens, who might return a fair 
.account of all disbursements.— R(j ad Uicse 
decrees. 


H The Decrees, • 

Yes.— But vou will hear it urged in an- 
swgr, that to this office inspector of the 
works he was Pot appointed hu the general 
assembly, cither by lot or MifTVagc. This 
is an argument on which Demosl henes and 
Ctesiphon will dwell witii the utmost con- 
fidence. My answer share be easy, plain, 
ami brief; but first I would premise a few 
things on this subject. Observe, Athenians ! 
Of magistracy there are three kinds. First, 
those ajpiointed bv lot or by election. Se- 
condly, the men who have managed public 
money for more than thirty days, or have 
inspected public works. To these the law- 
adds another species, and expressly declares, 
tliat all such persons as, in consequence of a 
regular appointment, have enjoyed the 
right of jurisdiction, shall, when approved, 
lie accounted magistrates. So that, should 
we take away the magistrates, appointed by 
Jpt or suffrage, there yet remains the last 
kind, of those amw>inted b£ the tribes, or 
the thirds of trioer, or by particular dis- 
trktsr to manage pubUe money ; all which 
are declared to be magistrates from the time 
of their appointment: And this happens 
in cares like that, before us, where it Is a 
direction to the tribes to make canals, or to 
build ships of war. For the truth of this, 

I afti&U to the laws themselves.— Read.— . 

The Law, 

Let it be remembered, that, as I luy'£ al- 
ready qjisened, the sentence of the Taw i$ 
this; that all those appointed to any office 
by their tribes shall act as magistrates, when 
first judicially approved. But the Pandio- 
nian tribe hath made Demosthenes a magis- 
trate, by ajipomting him an inspector of the 
md for this purpose he hath tiecn 


works ; and . 

intrusted^with public money to the amount 
of near ten talents. Again, another law ex- 
pressly forbids any magistrate, who yet 
itands accountable for Ills conduct, to be 
honoured with a crown. You have sworn 
♦o give sentence according to the laws. Here 
.« a speaker who hath brought in a decree 
lor granting a crown to a nun yet acrount- 
a«’ e for his conduct. Nor barn he added 
that saving clause, ‘ When his accounts 
ha\ e first been passed.’ I have proved the 
point of illegality from the Ubtimrny of 
your laws, from the testimony m your de-' 
crees, and from that of the opposite parties. 
How then can any man support a prosecu- 
tion of this nature with greater force and 
dearness ? 

But farther: r shall now demonstrate* 
that this decree L» also a ' iolation of the , 
law, by tins, manner in which it directs that 
this crown shall be proclaimed.' The laws 
declare, in terics the most explicit^that, If 
any man receives a crowr from the senate, 
the proclamation shall be made iu the senate- 
house ; if by the people, in the Ag&mbly : 
neVy in any o^her place. Read ems law. 

The Law . 

-And this institution is just and excellent 
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The author of this law seems to have been forbid the very same things ? But this is 
persuaded, that a public speaker should not by no means the case ; and never may your 
ostenti-Mously display his merits before public acts be exposed to such disorder! 
foreigners ; that^nc should, be contented The great lawgiver to whom we owe our 
with the approbation of this city, of these constitution was not inattentive to guard a ’ 
his fellow-citizens; without practising vile against sudj dangers. It is his express di- * 
arts to procure a public honour. So thought rection, that, in every year, our ho<0f of • 
our lawgiver. Vwiat are the sentiments of laws shall be adjusted by the legal inspectors, 
Ctesiphon. Read his decree.— In the popular assembly; and if, after due 

examination and inspection, it shall appear, 

The Decree, that a law hath been enacted contradictory 

to a former law ; or that any one, when re- 

You have heard, Athenians, that the law pealed, shall still hold its place among those 
directs, m every rase where a crown is grant- actually in force; or that any more than 
ed by the people, that the proclamation one have been enacted on the same subject ; 
shall be made hi presence of the people, that, in all such cases, the laws shall be trans- 
in the I'nyx, in full assembly : never in any crilied and fixed up in public on the statues 
othn place. Yet Ctesiphon hath appointed of our heroes; that the presidents shall con- 
proclamation to be made in the theatre; vene the assembly, shall specify the authors 
not contented that the act itself should vio- of these several laws, and tliat the pioper 
late our laws, he hath presumed to change officers shall propose the question to the 
the scene of It. lie confers tins honour not people, that they may by their voices rejieal 
while the people are assembled, but whiltf some, and establish others; that so one 
the new tragedift are exhibiting; not m the single law, and no moit, may remain in 
presence of the peoi^e, but of the Grades ; force on one subject. To prove this, — Itfbd 
that they too may know on what Kind of the laws. — 
man our honours* are conferred. * 

Avid now when the illegal nature of # this The Laws. 

deoeo is so incontestably established, the • , 

author, assisted by bis confederate Demos- If then the allegations of these irifetowere 
thenes hath yet recourse to subtleties hi just; and tliafc m reality there weie two* 
order to evade the force of justice. These dittedfcnt laws relative to proclamations ; it 
I must explain; I must so guard you against seems impossible but that the inspectors 
them, that you may not lie surprised by their must have detected this; *>he president of 
pernicious Influence. — These men can by no the assembly must have returned them to 
■vfsuitfdenf, that our laws expressly direct their respective aujfiou; and the one or 
that a crown con fe wed on any citizenry the other must have been repealed ; either that 
people shall be proclaimed in the assembly, which grants the power of prod mining, or 
and in no other place. But, to defend their tliat which denies it. *But since nothing of 
conduct, they produce a law relative to our all this appears, these men mustCtand con- 
festivals: of this they hut quote a part, v icted *f asserting what is not only falser 
that they may more effectually deceive you: but absolutely im[«>ssible. 
and thus recur to an ordinance by lip means The source, from whence they derive this 
ajiplicable to the case before us. ‘Accord- falsehood, 1 shall here^ex plain ; "vhen first 
ingly they will tell you, there aie in this, i have premised, on what occasion these 
state two laws enacted relative to prorlama- laws were enacted relative to proclamations 
tions. One is, tliat which 1 have now pro- in the theatre. — It hath been the custom in 
ducod, expiessly forbidding the proclama- thn. city, during the performance of the 
tiou ot a crown granted by the people to he Liagedies, that certain persons made proda- 
issued in any other place but the assembly, nmtwn, no* of an act oidained of the peo- 
The other, say they, is contraiy to this: it pie, but some, of a crowi» conferred upon 
allows the liberty of proclaiming a crown so them by their tribe, or sometimes by their 
confeired, in the theatre, when the tragedies district; of others it was thus notified, that 
•rre e\lu|dted| ‘ provided always that the they granted freedom to their slaves, to 
people shall fo dHteimine by their voices.* which they called on the Greeks as witnesses. 

On tins l|w it is (thus will they plead) that and (winch was the most Invidious ca#) 
Ctesiphon has fou^led his decree. To this some persons, who had obtained the honours 
artifice I shall oppose your own laws, my of hospitable reception in foieign states, 
assistants, [1.] my constant reliance, through used their interest to gain a proclamation, 
the whole course of this prdlecution. If this importing that such a couimmmity, as that 
bejjp: if such a custom nath been admitted of Rhodes for instance, or of Chios, confei* 
%to our goverment ; that lawarcupaled are red a crown upon them, on account of their 
still allowed tef hold their place amidst those virtue and magnanimity. And this they 
in full force; Amt two, dlr^tly contra- did, not as men honouied by the senate or 
dictory to each other, are enacted on the by the people, m consequence of your con- # 
same subject ; .what shall we pronounce on cession, by virtue of your suffrage, and with 
tliat politf^vhere the laws command and a Jfae acknowlod^emc* t of your favour, but 

[1.] My assistants.] The strJbt import of jfiit, supporting the cause *of j$Cschines, 
the oiiginal expression is, ‘my council,’ or gpleading omhis side, detecting the fallacy 
‘ my advocate.’ So that, by a bold figure, wand prevarication of his adversary. Tour- 
the laws aie represented, as personally pre- 1 reil. 
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merely on their liwn authority, without any from their country. Hence hath the auVhor 
decree of yours. By these means it hap- of the law farther provided, that no pro- 
pened^that the audience, and the managers, clamation shall be made in the theatre of 
and the performers, were disturbed : and ai:y foreign crown /'unless the people shall 
the men who obtained proclamations in the so direct by thtir decree ; so^thl community, 

* theatre, were Teally more honoured than which is desirous of granting ,t crown to any 
llw'se on whom the people conferred crowns of our citizens, may be obliged to send air- 
Trffese had a place assigned for receiving bassadors and solicit y<fyr permission, and 
these honours, the assembly; in no other the person crowned shall owe less gratitude 
place could proclamation be made: the to those who confer this hondbr, than to 
others displayed their honours in the pre- you, by whose permission it is proclaimed, 
sence of all the Greeks. 'I he one obtained For the truth oi this, consult the laws them- 
their crowns from your decree, by your per- selves. 

mission: the others, without any decree. 

One of our statesmen, observing this, esta- The Latvs- 

blished a law by no means interfering with 

that which respects persons crowned by the When these men therefore insidiously al- 
people ; by no means tending to render this leged, that the law hath declared it allowa- 
lnvalid : for it was not the assembly that ble to cunfer a crown, by virtue of a decree 
was disturbed, but the theatre: nor ’was it of the assembly, remember to make this 
his Intention to contradict laws already es- reply: ‘True, if such a crown be offered by 
tablished: our constitution forbids this, any other state; but if it lie the gift of the 
No: the law I mean solely regards those Athenian people, the place, of conferring it 
who are crowned, without a decree ^if the is determined. No proclf matxon is to be 
people, by their tribe or district ; those who mape but in the assembly.’ Wrest and tor- 
givc freedom to their slaves ; those who re- ture this clause, ‘Aid in uo other place 
ceive crowns from foreigners; and it ex- whatever,* to the utmost; still you tan 
pressly provides, that no person shall make never prove that yoLr decree hath nof vio- 
their Slaves free in thp theatre; n» person latftd t lie laws. 

shall ^proclaimed as honoured with a crown There remains a part of this my ami sa- 
lly fheir tribe, by their district, or by any (ion on which 1 must enlarge with the 

* other people whatsoever, (tlfesc arc the words geeatest care; that which respects the f ro- 

of this law,) on pain of infamy to the'fieralcl tence on which he hath pronounced this man 
who shall make such proclamation. worthy of the crown. These are tile words 

Since then it ft provided, that t hose crown- of his decree : « And the heiald shall mCke 
ed by the senate shall be proclaimed in the proclamation in the theatre, ii%, 
senate- house : those Dty the people, in the the Qreeks, that the community of Athens 
assembly: since it is expressly forbidden hath crowned him, on account of his virtue 
that men crowned by their districts, or by ami magnanimity ; and (what is still streng- 
then tribes, shall have proclamation made er) for Ids constant and inviolable attach- 
in the tnfbatre; that no man may indulge ment to the interest of the state, through 

* an idle vanity, by public honours tflus dan- the course of all his counsels and admmis- 
destinely procured: since the law directs tration.’ And, from henceforward, 1 have 
still farther, that no proclamation shall be hut today before you a plain simple detail; 
made by any others but by the senate, by such as can give you no trouble in forming 
the people, by the tribes, or bv the districts your determination. For it is my part, as 
respectively: if we deduct all these Lases, the prosec utoi , to satisfy you in this single 
what will remain but ciowns conferred by point, that the praises here bestowed on 
foreigners t That I speak with truth, the Demosthenes are raise : that there never was 
law itself affords a powerful argument. It a time in winch he commenced faithful 
directs that the golden crown, fonferfed by counsellor, far from persevering in any 
proclamation fti the theatre, shall be taken course of conduct advantageous to the state, 
from the person thus honoured, and consc- If this be proved, Ctesiphon must at once 
crated to Minerva. But who shall presume stand justly condemned; for all our laws* 
to impute so illiberal a procedure to the declare, that no man is to i&ert fcny false- 
community of Athem ? Can the state, or hood in the public t^crees. X)n the other 
Can a private person lie suspected of a spirit hand, it is incumbent on the defendant to 
30 sordid, that, when they themselves have prove the contrary. Ytju are to determine 
granted a crown, when It hath been just on the several allegations; Thus then I 
proclaimed, they should take it back again proceed. ( 

and dedicate it ? No. I apprehend that such To enter into a minute examination of 
•“dedication Is made, because the crown is the life of Demosthenes, I fear might 4ea* J 
conferred by Foreigners ; that no man by me intd 1 a detail too ted i ops. And why 
valuing the affection of strangers at a higher should I insist on such /joints, as the cir- 
rate than that of his country, may suffes cumstancesbrf the indictment fo» his wound, 

©coemption to steal into his heart. But brought before the Areopagus, against De- 
when a crown hath been proclaimed in the momeles. his kinsman, and the gashes he in- 
assembly, is the person fypnoured bounito dieted on his own head? Orajny should I 
dedicate it? No, he is allowed to pos^-s Tf>«ak of the expedition tender Cephisodotus, 
it ; that not Ins alone, but his posterity, mi and the sailing of our fleet tothe Hellespont, 
retain puch a memorial in thei* family, ana when Demosthenes acted as a trierarch ; en- 
never suffer their affections to he alienateefi tertained the admiral on board his ship; 
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made him partaker of his table, of his sacri- thus explicitly reply; before these youf 
flees and religious rites; confessed his just judges, before the other citizens, spectators 
right to all those instances of affection, as of this trial, before all the Greeks *ho have 
an hereditary frfend ;*and vet when anim- been solicitous to hear the event of tins cause 
peachment had been brought against him (and of these I see no small number, but * 
•which affected his life, appeared as hisaccu- rather more.thau ever vet known to attend 
ser ) Why, again* should I take notice of on any public trial,) I thus reply, I say^tliat i 
his affair with Midias; of the blows which on every one of these four periods, which 
he received in his office of director of the you have thus distinguished, is my accusa- 
entertainments ; or, how, for the sum of tion founded. And if the gods vouchsafe 
thirty minac, he compounded this insult, me their assistance ; if the judges grant me 
as well as the sentence which the people an impartial hearing ; and, if my memory 
pronounced against Midias in the theatie? shall faithfully recall the several instances 
These and 1 he like particulars, I deteimine of your guilt; I am fully confident that I 
to pass over; not tnat I would betray the shall demonstrate to this tribunal, that the 
cause of justice; not that I would recoin- preservation of the state is to be ascribed to 
mend myself to favour by an affected ten- the gods, and to those citizens who have 
demess ; but lest it should be objected, that conducted our affairs with a truly patriot 
I produce facts true indeed, but long since and well tempered zeal ; and, that all our 
acknowledged and notorious. Say then, calamities are to be imputed to Demosthenes 
Ctesiphon ; when the most heinous in- as their real author. And, in this charge, 
stances of this man’s baseness are so Sncon- I shall observe the very same method, which, 
testably evideitf, that his accuser expose*; as I am informed, he intends to use. I shall 
himself to thl censure not of advancing begin with speaking of his first period; then 
falsehoods, but of recurring to facts s» long proceed to the second and the third in onler ; 
acknowledged and notorious; is he to be and conclude with observations on present 
publicly honoured, r»r to be branded with affairs. To that pe~re then I now go back, 
infamy? And shall you, who have presumed of which you Demosthenes and Philocfates 
to form decrees equally contrary to Truth were ftie first mov#rs. 
and to the laws, insolently bid defiance to You had the fairest ‘opportunity^ A the- 
the tribunal, or feel the weight of fiubllc nians) of concluding this first peace in con- 
jftstice 5 * • lunation with the general assembly of thd 

My objections to his public conduct shall Greeks, had certain persons suffered you to 
la? more explicit. I am informed that De- wait the return of our ambassadors, at that 
inosthenes, when admitted to his defence, time sent through Greece to invite the states 
to •numerate four different periods, to join in the gei\pral confederacy against 
in which he was engaged in the adrffinistra- Philip; and, in the progress of these n emo- 
tion of affairs. One, and the first of these tiations, the Greeks would have freely ac- 
<as 1 am assured,) he accounts, that lima in knowledged you threading state. Of these 
which we were at war with Philip for Am- advantages were you deprived^ by Demos* 
phipnlis. [l.J And this period he doses with rheries and Philocrates and by the bribes 
the peace and alliance which we concluded, which they received in traitorous conspiracy 
in consequence of the decree proposed by against your government. If, at first view, 
Philocrates, in which DemostWmes had tins assertion should seem incrtftlblc to any 
equal share, as I shall immediately demon- in this tribunal, let Shch attend to what to 
strate. The second period he computes now to be advanced, just as men set down to 
from the time in which we enjoyed this the accounts of money a long time since ex * 
peace, down to that day when he put an end pended. We sometimes come from home, 
to a treaty that had, till then, subsisted ; possessed with false opinions of the state of 
and himself proposed the decree for war. suqji accqpnts. But when the several sums 
The third, from the time when hostilities have been exactly collected, there is no man 
were commenced, down to the fatal battle of of a temper so obstinate as to dissemble, or 
Cha-ronea. The fourth is this present time, to Refuse his assent to the truth of that 
After thiyiarticular specification, as 1 am which the account itself exhibits. Hear me, 
informed, Ik means to call upon me, and to in the present cause, with disposlAons of the 
demand exphcitly.tyin which of these four same kind. And if, with respect to past#ran- 
periods* I round my prosecution? and at sactions, any one among you who hath come 
what particular time 1 object to his admi- hither possessed with«an opinion, that I)e- 
nistration, ns inconsistent with the public mosthenes never yet appeared as advocate 
interest ? Should 1 refuseato answer, should for the interests of Philip, in dark ronfe- 
1 attempt the least evasion or retreat, he deracy with Philocrates ; if any man, I Hty. 

•“ bbasts that he will pursue life, ^d tear off be so persuaded, let him suspend his judg- 
my disguises that ne will haul me to the ment, and neither assent nor deny, uq£il he 
tribunal, and eompel me toreply. That I hath heard, (for justice requires this.) And, 
may, thtSi, at once confouncr this presump- if I shall obtain your attention to a brief re* 
tion, and gi^ard yoh against such artifice, 1 cital of these periods, and to the decree which 

‘ [1.] t&fthe several periods, and, indeed, U’hilip.’ To attempt to illustrate the his- 
the political conduct of thfcse contending# torical transactions here jnentioned or al- 
etatesmen, tne translator hath alraady give# luded to, by large ngtes, would only be to 
the best account in his power, particular# repeat wifet he hath already laid* before the 
in the * History of the Life and Reign of public. 
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Demosthenes ani Philocrates jointly pro- the return of the ambassadors, sent to unite 
posed; If the fair state of truth itself shall the Greeks against Philip ; that you should 
convict oDem os t hones of having proposed conclude this treaty separately, and not iij 
many decrees in concert with Philocrates, conjunction with the GretfwS : secondly, that 
rotative to the former peace and alliance ; you should revive not only to conclude a 
of having flattered Philip and his nnibas- peace, but an alliance with Philip; that if 
sadepswith a most abandoned and shame- any of the states preserved a regard for us, 
ful servility ; of having precipitated our ne- thev might at once be confounded with de- 
gotiatiom without wailing the return of spair, when, at the very time that you were 
Our deputies; and forced the people into a prompting them to wai, they ''Found you 
separate peace, without the concurrence of not only concluding a peace, but entering 
the general convention of the Greeks ; of into a strict alliance with the enemy : and, 
having betrayed Cersoblcptes, king of lastly, that Cersobleptes should be excluded 
Thrace, the friend ami ally of this state, from the treaty 5 that he should be denied a 
into the hands of Philip; if I shall clearly share in this alliance and this peace, at the 
prove these points, 1 make but this reason- very lime when his kingdom was threaten- 
able request, that m the name of Heaven, ed with an immediate invasion, 
you would concur with me, that, during The prince, whose gold purchased these 
the first of these four periods, his ndmrais- important points, is by no means to be ac- 
tration hath been by no means excellent. I cused. Before the treaty was concluded, 
shall proceed in such a manner, that you and previously to his solemn engagements, 
may accompany me without any difficulty, we cannot impute it as a crime, that he 

Phiiocrates proposed a decree, by which pursued his own interest;. /-But the men, 
Philip was admitted to send hither Ms he- who traitorously resigned inlb his hands the 
raid* and ambassadors to treat about a peace strength and security of the state, should 
and an alliance. This decree was accused justly feci the severest Effects of your resent- 
as a violation of the kaw : the time of trial ment. He then, who now dedarcs himself 
came: L-ycinus, who had first moved for the enemy of Alexander; Demosthenes, 
this trial, now appeared ?s prosecutor : Phi- whoV that tvrne was the enemy of Philip ; 
locrat^enteral ofl his defence; in tins he he, who objects to me my connexions of 
was assisted by Demosthenes; and Philo- friendship with Alexander, proposed a de- 
bates escaped. Theif cam£ the tiirje in creP utterly subversive of the regular add 
which Themwtocles was archon. During gradual course of public business, by whkh 
his magistracy, Demosthenes obtains a seal llic magistrates were to convene an assem- 
in the senate, a/ a member of that body, bly on the Oth of the month ElaphebolioS, 
without any [1.] immediate right or any re- a day destined to the sacrifices ai*i rellff tew i- 
versionary title, but by ililrlguc and bribery ; ceremonies in honour o£ Alsculapius, when 
and tins in order to support Philocrates the rites were just preparing. And, what 
with all his power and interest, as the event w«# the pretence for choosing this solemn 
itself discovered. For Philocrates prevailed festival, on which no assembly hath ever 
Still farther, so as to obtain another decree, been remembered ? ‘ In order,’ saith he. 

By which it was resol veil to choose ten de- * that if ambassadors should arrive front* 
putles, who should repair to Philip, and re- Maeedon, the people may, as soon as possi- 
quire him send hither ambassadors, with ble, deliterate on sending their deputies to 
full powers to conclude a peace. Of these Philip/ Thus, before the ambassadors had 
Demosthenes was one. At his return to the yel appeared, an assembly was secured to 
city, he applauded the treaty ; his report favour them ; you were at once precluded 
was exactly consonant with that of the other from all the advantages which time might 
deputies ; and he alone, of all l he senators, produce; and your transactions fatally pre- 
moved, that we should proceed to a solemn cipitated, that you might conclude this 
ratification of the treaty with Philip’s minis- treaty separately, not m unijunction with 
ters. the Gieeks, oti the return of your ambassa- 

Thus did he complete the work which dors. After this, the ministers of Philip 
Philocrates began. The one allows these arrived at Athens; ours were still abroad, 
mirusterseto repair to Athens ; the other ra- labouring to stir up the Greekifc».gaiftkTt Ma- 
tifies the negotiation.-^ W hat 1 am now to codon. Then did Demosthenes obtain 
observe, demands your utmost attention, another decree, by which it was Solved, 
Through the course this treaty, the other that vou should take ifllo, consideration, 
deputies (who, upon a change of affairs, not oiily a peace, but an alliance; and this 
were t xposed to all the malignity of Demos- (without waiting /or the return of your am- 
thenes,) had scarcely any transactions with bassadors,) immediately after the festival 
tire ministers of Maeedon. The great agents of Bacchus, oei the 18th day of the month. * 
weie Demosthenes and Philocrates, and For the ftuth of this, 1 appeal to the de- 
witN good leasou ; for they had not only crees. 

acted as deputies, but had also been authors w The Decrees. * 

d* the decrees which secured these unpor* r> 

tant points; first, that ^ou should not wait After these festivals, our ass*em\fhes wero 

[1.] Without any, tec. i. e.J Not chosen^ might die, or«whose character might not be 
by lot into the office of a senator, nor ap- \ approved, upon tiie scrutiny deviously ne- 
pointed conditionally*, to fill the flace of an- [\l essary to a citizen’s entering into any pub- 
other on whom the lpt had fallen, but who • he office or station. 
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acdferdinglv convened. In tne first was the 
general resolution of our allies publicly read ; 
the heads of whch I shall here briefly recite. 

They, in the fit st place, resolved, that you 
should proiqpd tfl deliberate only about a 
peace. ~ Of an (alliance not one word was 
mentioned; and this not from inattention, 
but became they deemed even a peace itself 
rather necessary than honourable. In the 
next place, ^hey wisely provided against the 
fatal consequences of tne corruption of De- 
mosthenes ; for they expressly resolved still 
farther, that 1 it shall and may lie lawful 
for any of the Grecian states whatever, with- 
in the space of three months, to accede in 
due form to this treaty, to join in the same 
solemn engagements, and to be included in 
the same stipulations. Thus wore two 
most important points secured. First, an 
interval of three months was provided for 
the Greeks, a time sufficient to prepare 
their deputations : and, then, the whole 
collected body of the nation stood wellaf-J 
fee ted and aitatyied to Athens; that, if at^ 
any time the treaty should be violated, we 
might not be involve^ in war.single amf un- 
supported. These resolutions are them- 
selves the amplest testimony to the truth of 
my assertions. , 


The Resolutions of the Allies . 

Jo these resolutions, I confess that Ifcare 
my voice, as did all the speakers in the first 
assembly. And the people in general toso 
wifli a firm persuasion, that a peace indeed 
should^be concluded ; but that, as to an al- 
hiffu’t*, it wfluld be moBt expedient to post- 
pone the cousidcrafllon of this, on account 
of the invitations sent through Greece, as 
this should be the act of the whole natinfl. 
Night intervened ; and the next morning 
we were again assembled. But now De- 
mosthenes hail taken care to secure the gal- 
lery, and to exclude all those who might 
sneak against his measures : he aeclaml, 
that all the proceedings of the day before 
must be utterly ineffectual, unless the Ma- 
cedonian ministers could be persuaded to 
concur; that lie, on bis part, had no con- 
ception of a peace distinct from an alliance; 
We ought not, said he (1 well remember his 
expression, which the odiousnes both of the 
speaker and of the term itself hath im- 
% pressed deeply upon mv mind,) we ought 
not, to rigid tte alliance from the peace : we 
ought not to'wait tto dilatory proceedings 
of the Gr«|eki ; but at once determine either 
to support the war glnne, or to make a sepa- 
rate peace. He Concluded with calling up 
Antipater to the gallery ; he proposed some 
questions to him which hadmeen previously 
concerted between them, and Jo which he 
instructed him in such a reply, as ’Sight ef- 
fectually defeat the interest of the state. 
Thus the delibeiUtion ended, hi the full es- 
tablishment of those pleasures to which the 
importunity of Demosthenes extorted your 
consent, a.*tLwhich were confirmed in form 
by the decr^of Pbilocrates. 
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absolute resignation of Ctfsobleptes and tho 
Thracian territories. And this they affect- 
ed on the 2tith of the same month, before 
that Demosthenes had proceeded on the se- 
cond embassy appointed for the solemn rati- 
fication of the treaty. For this hater of 
Alexander, this foe to Philip, this \our 
public speaker, went twice on an omWssy 
to Maceilon, although he needed not have 
once accepted of this charge : he who now 
urges you to spurn with contempt at the 
Macedonians; he, I say, having taken lu-> 
place in the assembly, 1 mean, that which 
was convened on the 2(>th: he, whose in- 
trigues procured him the dignity of a sena- 
” ito the hands of 


[1.] And jet this, &t\] JThe reader may 


toi , betrayed Ccrsobleptes into t 
Philip, with the assistance of his confederate 
Philocrates. For this Philocrates surrepti- 
tiously inserted in his decree, that decree 
which Demosthenes proposed in form, tho 
following clause among many others ; ‘ that 
the several representatives of the allies shall 
lie hound to enter into solemn ratifications 
of the peace with the ministers of Philip on 
this very day.' But Ceisobleptes had rn> 
representatives then present ; and thertlbre 
he who moved that the representatives 
should then swear to the treaty, by direct 
consequence excluded Cersobleptes fiom tho 
treaty, who had not been, at all represented 
in this assembly. To prove the tfiAh of 
this, read the author? of this decree, anti* 
the ntme of the president who proposed it. 

The Dcfrem 

THU PIJKblDKNT. 

A noble institution this, a truly noble in- 
stitution, Athenians, ijns exact preservation 
of our public records. Thus they remain 
unalterable, and never change ftTun one to 
the other party, with our variable politi-* 
dans; but, whenever we are pleased to re- 
sort to them, afford us ample utnfaction 
as to the real character%of those, who, aftet 
along course ot baseness, affect to bethought 
men of jvorth and excellence on any change 
of i ircumstanees^ 

It remains that I produce some instances 
of Ills abandoned flattery. For one whole 
year Aiid Ifemostbcnes enjoy the honour of 
d senator ; and yet, in all tftat time, it never 
appears that he moved to grant precedency 
to ar.f ministers : for the first, the only time, 
he conferred this distinction on the ljnnisters 
of Philip; he servilely attended to accommo- 
date them with his cushions and his carpeft ; 
by the dawn of day he conducted them to 
tne theatre ; and, bv his indecent and aban- 
doned adulation, raised a universal uproar 
of derision. When they were on their de- 
parture towards Thebes, be hiied thrift 
teams of mules, and conducted them in 
state into that city. Thus did he expose 
his country to ridicule. But, that I may 
confine myself to facts, read the decree re # 
lative to tne grant of precedency. 

Tke fteerce. 

r And yet this [1.] abject, «this enormous 

be displeased with the following' account 


¥ 
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flatterer, when J'e had been the first that ities of the Pnociam ; when he had nlscd 
received advice of Philip’s death, from the the state of Thebes to a degree of power too 
emissaries of Cliaridemus, pretended a great (as we then thought) for the times, or 
divine vision, and, with a shameless lie, de- for our interest ; wjien we wore in siu h con- 
dared that this intelligence had been con- s tarnation that our effect^ were all collected 
veyed to him, not by Ch.mdemus, but by from the country, and depo. ited within these 
Jupiter and Minerva. Thus he dared to walls; the severest indignation was ex pres- 
boi^t, that the^e divinities, by whom he had sed against the dcputicst-n general, who had 
sworn falsely m the day, had condescended been employed in the Negotiation ot the 
to hold communication with him in the peace; bnt principally, and atxye all others, 
night, and to inform him of futurity. Se\ on against Philocrates and Demosthenes; be- 
days had now scarcely elapsed, since the cause they had not only been concerned in 
death of his daughter, when this wretch, the deputation, but were the first movers 
before be had performed the usual rites of and authors of the decree for peate. It bap- 
mourning, before he had duly paid her pened, at this juncture, that a different e 
funeral honours, crowned his head with a arose between Demosthenes and Philocrates, 
chaplet, put on his white robe, made a nearly on the same occasion which you your- 
solemn sacrifice, in despite of law and de- selves suspected must produce animosities 
cency; and this when he had lost his child, between them. The ferment which arose 
the first, the only child that had ever called from hence, together with the natuial dis- 
him by the tender name of father. I say temper of lus mind, produced such counsels, 
not this to insult his misfortunes; I mean as nothing but an abject tenor toulrt dictate, 
but to display his real character. For he together with a malignant jealousy of the 
who hates his children, he who is a bad pa- 'advantages which Phiiocnfes den ml from 
rent, cannot possibly prove a good Minister, his corruption. He concluded, that by in- 
Hu «who is insensible to that natural affection \ eighmg against his colleagues, and against 
which should engage his heart to those who Philip, Philocrates must inevitably fall ; 
are most intimate an linear to him, can never that the other deputies must fie m danger ; 
feel a greater regard to your welfare than to that he himself must gam reputation ;* mid, 
that of strangers. Ileavho acts wickedly in notwithstanding his baseness and treachery 
private life, cannot prove excellent in his to his friends, he must acquire the character 
public conduct; he who is ( base at home, of ^consummate patriot. The enemies of 
' tan never acquit himself with honour when olir tranquillity perceived his designs; they at 
sent to a strange country in a public cha- once invited him to the gallery, and extolled 
racter. For it is not the man, but the scene h im as the only man who disdained to be' . ay 
that changes. *' the public interest for a bribe. The 

By what fortunate revolution he hath he appeared, he kindled up theMan 
been enabled to assume* a new character (for and confusion. He it -vas, Athenians, who 
I now come to the second period;) whence first found out the Serrian fort, and Doris- 
it is, that Philocrates for tne same conduct hum, and Erglske, and Murgiske, and (Ja- 
in whicly he was txiually concerned, hath nos, and Gamdes, places whose very names 
r been impeached anu condemned to exile, were hitherto utterly unknown; aiid such 
while Demosthenes supports his station, was his power in perverting and perplexing, 
and maintains the power of impeaching that, if Philip declined to send his ministers 
others; Jb.d bv what means this abandoned to Ath&s, he represented it as a con temp- 
wretch hath been ’fenabltxi to plunge you tuous insult on the state ; if he did send them, 
into such calamities ; these are points which they were sines, and not ministers; if he in- 
inerit your peculiar attention. cbned to submit his disputes with us to some 

When Philip, then, ha<J> possessed himself impartial mediating state, no equal umpire 
of Thermopylae by surprise; when, contrary could be found, he said, between us and 
to all expectation, he had subverted the Philip. This prince gave us up the Halo- 

of this transaction from Plutarch, together infallible signs of tenderness and sensibility, 
with the reflections of the biographer* lie objects to him that lie bore his misfor- , 

* Demosthenes, having received private tunes with composure. 1 drsnot that it 
information of Philip’s death, in order to was right to wear chaplets, and to offer 
inspirit his countrymen, appeared in the se- sacrifices, upon the creath of a pnncebvlio 
mate with an air of gaiety, pretending to had used his good fortune with' so much 
have seen a vision, which promised some moderation. It was rather base and un- 
Uoou fortune to the Athenians. Immediately generous to pav him honours, and enroil 
after, arrives ail express with a full account him among tne'Sr citizens, when alive ; and, 
pi this event. The people in a transport of when he had bei n killed, to break out jn to 
joy sacrifice to tbe gods, for the good tidings, such exp-avkgances, to insult over his dcRil 
and decree a crown to Pausanias. On this body, and to sing hymns of }oy, as if they 
occasion Demosthenes appeared in public, themselves ,had performed sonje great ex- 
with a chaplet on his head, and in splendid ploit. But I can by no means condemn 
r attire, although it was but the seventh day Demosthenes, for leaving It, to the women 
from the death of his^daughter, as Machines to moum over the misfortunes of his family, 
observes, who discovers ohis own wanftpf iuid exerting himself In(what tffe deemed the 
firmness and elevation, by reproaching hit * service of Ins country upon this emergency.* 
<m this account as devoid of natural affeiA F/ut. Ai Fir. Demosth. 
lion. As if tears ahd laraeutalSbns were tha? 
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But ho insisted thaf we should not mercenaries from Phocis, and both ad vanmt 

ietci\e it, unless it was declared, not that with a firm purpose to destroy us. And, 
he ‘resigned’ but ‘restored:’ thus cavilling had not the same deity graciously inter- 
about .syllables. And, \o crown all his cdb- posed to save our army, and had not all our 
duU, by pay dig public honoufs to those who forces, both infantry and cavalry, performed 
had carried their arms into Thessaly and extraordinary. acts of valour at tire Hippo- 
Magnesia under the command of Aristode- drome of Tarnynas, and after a com^tetfr 
m us in direct volution of the treaty, he victory obliged the enemy to lay down theii 
dissolved the peace, and prepared the way arms, the state must have been exposed to 
for t alamity and war. a defeat the most disgraceful. For a defeat 

Yes, but by the alliance of the Euhceans is not of itself the greatest of calamities; 
and the Thebans, did he (for thus he boasts) but, when that defeat is the consequence of 
surround our city with walls of brass and an engagement with dishonourable enemies, 
JuKmant. But the truth is, Athenians, then the calamity 19 doubled, 
that in these transactions he committed no Yet, notwithstanding this treatment, yon 
less than three most enormous offences, of were again reconciled to these people. Anri 
which you are utterly uninformed. Although Cal lias, now restored to your favour, pre- 
1 am impatient to come to that grand article, served appearances fora little time, nut 
the alliance of the Thebans, yet, for the sake soon returned with extraordinary violence 
of older, 1 must begin with that of the to his natural dispositions. His pretence 
Euboraiu. was, to form a convention of the Eubaean 

You, my countrymen! had received stales at Chalcis ; his real design, to fortify 
many and great Injuries flora Mnesar-^ the island against us, and to secure to hirri- 
Clms the Chaicidian, the fatiiei of Callias self a sovereignty of peculiar importance, 
and r l aurosthenes (the man tyhom lie hath And, honing to prevail on Philip to nsMfet 
now presumed, for me sake of a wretch- him in this design, he went over to Mace- 
ed bribe, to enioll among the citizens of con; was constantly Ai Philip’s train, and 
Athens,) and also fiofh Themisati the Ere- came to be regarded as one of those whoaie 
tnan, who, in tune of profound peace, styled his companions. But, having forfeit- 
wnsted Oropus from you. Yet you con- ed this prince’s favour b^ his oficrAv, he 
sen ted to bury all this in oblivion, #nd, was obliged to -fly and, having rendered,, 

wlff*n the Thebans had invaded Euboea, In himscif obnoxious at Thelies, he retired 
order to enslave the odes, within five days from that city also; and thus his course of 
you appeared m their defence, with a power- conduct, more uncertain am| variable than 
fur armament ; and, before thirty days had the Euripus that flows by ms native halnta- 
y«at .‘iftpsedf you obliged the Thebans to lion, involved him in the resentment both 
capitulate, ana to evacuate the island. *Th us of the Thebans and of Philip. In the 
absolute masters of Euboea, you reinstated midst of his confusion and perplexity, when 
its cities and communities in all their privi- an army was actually # preparing to man h 
leges; you generously and equitably relied against him, he saw but one resenree left, 
on their faun, and thought it highly unjust and this was to prevail on the Athenians, i 
to retain the memory of ancient animosities, by acknowledging him as their confederate, 
when they implicitly resigned themselvqs to to enter into solemn engagements to defend 
your honour. Yet to these important obli- him if attacked, by anv enemy : wid it was 
gations the people of Chalcis did by no evident he must he attacked, unless you 
means make the due returns. On the con- were to prevent it. Possessed with this 
trary, when you had passed into Euboea, to design h*e sent hither his deputies, Glaucetes 
assist Plutarch, at first indeed you were re- Empedoi), and Ifiodorus, so distinguished 
reived with all the appearances of friendship; in the race, [1.] who came with airy hopes 
but when once we liad advanced beyond for tt»e people, but with money for Dernos- 
Tavnynas, and passed the eminence named thencs and his associates. J^ncl three mate- 
Cotylaeum, Callias now perceiving that we rial points there were, for all of which he 
had encamped in a dangerous situation, then^aTgained : first, that he should not lie 
• from whence it was impossible to disengage disappointed of our alliance: for if the 
ourselvW bu‘*by a victory, and where We Athenians were to remember his foAnrr of— 
coiled receive no reinforcement either by fences, and to reject him as a confederal, 
sea or laftd; this Callias, I say, on whom he had but one melancholy alternative, 
Demosthenes, having received his bribes, so either to fly from Chalcis, or to suffer him- 
freely lavishes Ids applause, collected an self to be taken and put to death : with such 
army fiom all quarters of Bubcea, which he formidable powers were both Philip and tho 
reinforced with a detachment sent in by Thebans now preparing to surround him. It* 
“Philip : while his brother Tautosthjenes, he the second place, the manager and mover of 
who so gTacio»sly salutes and smiles upon this alliance was to contrive (and for thisgylfl 
every citizen, baought down — his band of was liberally bestowed) that the Chalcidians 

fl.] In the race.] *ln the original, ‘the times the racers returned back again, per-* 
runner in ^belong race.* And whatever air forming what was wiled 6iav\ov, or the 
of ridicule Vtoo speaker affects to throw upoj* *Jhu ble course.* *But the &o\txo»P»ixos (as 
this accomplishment, the foot-rttco, it iswof ifiodorus is here styled) was*the man who 
known, held a Distinguished rank among the ^ould continue his caree^for twelve stadia or 
athletic exercises of Greece. The common imnrp. • • 

course was a stadium, or £25 fecU Some- 
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should not be obliged to attend the conven- at forty talents; a sum, as he observed, 
tion held at Athens. The tlurd point was, sufficient to maintain a formidable artna- 
that tht*y should lie excused from paying ment, both by sea and land. Many other 
their contributions. Nor was Cailias defeated Grecian states were ready to^ join in this 
in any one of these schemes. No. [1.] This supply, so that there would tt be no deficiency 
Demosthenes, this foe to tyrants, as he calls either in money; or in forces. These were 
funpelf, this man whom Ctesiphon declares the effects of his publk^uegotiations : but 
a faithful minister, betrayed the most criti- he had besides carried oii^ome secret trans- 
cal interests of the state, and by his decree actions which were not to lie explained : of 
obliged us to take up arms, on every occasion, these some of our own citizens were wit- 
in defence of the Chalcidians. This was the nesses : and then he called on Demosthenes 
purport, though not the formal style of the by name, and required him to confirm this 
decree; to secure his point in the most deli- by his testimony. With a face of gravity 
cate and least offensive manner, he artfully and importance, Demosthenes then arose: 
changed a single phrase, and ordained that bestowed the most extravagant applause on 
the Chakidians should take up arms, if on Cullias; and pretended to be well acquaint- 
any occasion the Athenians should be at- ed witii his secret transactions. Ho declared 
tacked. But as to the acknowledgement of himself ready to leport the success of his 
our superiority in the general convention; own embassy to Peloponnesus, and of that 
as to obliging the confederates to pay their to A car nan u. The sum of all was this, 
subsidies, the great support of war; these that, by his means, the whole body of the 
articles he entirely gave up: he who (lis- Peloponnesians, and all the Acarnanians, 
guises the liasest actions by the most ho- 1 were ready to march against Philip ; that 
ilou table names: whose importunity oblig- the amount of their sevefal contributions 
edo r )u to declare, that you were resolved to would be sufficient to complete an arma- 
aen'd assistance to any of the Greeks that merit of one hundred ships of war, ten 
needed it: but that «you must suspend all thousand infantry, and one thousand horse : 
farther engagements of alliance; which that to these were to ue added the domestic 
should be farmed only wth those whbsc good foiies of e»,h state: from Peloponnesus 
otheys* you at first had experienced. To more than two thousand heavy-armed foot, 
prove the truth of my assertions, 1 produce and/irom Acarnania the same uumbei : that 
v tlie instrument of Cailias, the treaty, pf al- alt- these stales had freely resigned the chief 
bailee, and the decree. command to you ; and that their prepara- 

turns were not" ilxed to some distant tune, 
i'he Decree . but were to be completed bv the lGth'of the 

month Anthesterion, as by his rectum and 
Nor is it his most heinous offence, that he appointment, the states were to hold their 
hath hold our interests, our rights of prece- convention at Athens, at the time of full 
deucy, and our subsidies; what 1 have now ifpon. For in these casts the man acts a 
to prnJuetymust be acknowledged still more distinguished and peculiar pari. Other 
f enormous. For to such a pitch of insolence boasters, when they advance their falsehoods, 
and extravagance did Cailias proceed, and are careful to express themselves in vague 
to su< h sordid corruption did Demosthenes and obscure terms, fiorn a just dread of being 
descend, Ate whom Ctesiphon hath thus ap- detected* But Demosthenes, when he would 
plan ded, that they fcbntrived, in your pre- obtrude his impostures, first adds an oath to 
sence, in vour view, in the midst of your his lie, and imprecates all the vengeance of 
attention, ‘to defraud you of the cuntribu- Heaven on his own head. And then, if he 
lions from Oreum, and oft those from Ere- is to assure us of events, whiih he know? 
Iria, to the amount of ten talents. And, will never be, he has the hardiness to assign 
when the representatives of tlie^e states had their particular times ; if to persuade us 
appeared m Athens, thev sent them back to that he has negotiated with those he never 
C hains, to assist in what was called the saw, he enters into a distinct detail of their 
convention of Euboea. By what iq p an>, names ; thus insinuating himself into your 
and by what iniquitous practices, they elftxt- confidence, and imitating the natural' and 
cd thiSjCK'ill deserve vpur serious regard. ext ) licit manner of those whiV-spe.Tk tiuth { 

fi am liven to inform you, that Cailias was so that he is doublv art>ob|ect of detest:tf.vin, 
now m, longer satisfied to negotiate with us as he is base and false, and as 'ne would 
by emissaries: he appeared in person: confound all the marks of. truth and ho- 
he rose up and addressed himself to the as- nesty. 

sembly, in a speech concerted by Demos- 'When he had* finished, he presented a <ie- 
fheues. He told us that he was just arrived cree to the secretary, longer than the Iliad, 
from Peloponnesus, where he had been late- more fnvolows than the speeches which' he 
!y employed in settling the sulwuiies which usually delivers, or than the, life which he 
eaCh city was to pay, In order to support a hath led ; filled with hopennever to be gTatl- 
war against Philip ; the whole amounting to tied, and witti armaments never fa be raised. 
,f .n hundred talents. He distinguished the And while he diverteu your attention from 
sums to be paid by each state. The tontri- his fraud, while he kept you if, suspense 
buttons of all theAchicansond MegareansW by his flattering assurances, seized the 
rated at sixty, those of the cit'*5S of Eubm favourable moment to Aiakc his grand at- 

v V| tack, ard moved, that ambassadors should 

[1.] Soo History ‘‘of the Lift? * Philip r ' be sent to Eretria, who should entreat the 
book iv. see. 2. Eretrian* (because such entreaties were 
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vnlfchty necessary) not to se^id their contri- 
butions of five talents to Athens, but to in- 
trust it to Callias: again he ordained, that 
ambassadors should be pinpointed to repgir 
to Oreum, and to prevail oik that state to 
unite with Athens in strict confederacy. 
And now it appeared, that through this 
whole tramac tion jhe had been influenced 
by a traitmous native; for these ambassa- 
dors were greeted to solicit the people of 
Oieum also, to pay their five talents, not to 
you, but to Callias. To prove the truth of 
this, read the decree, — not all the pompous 
preamble, the magnificent account of na- 
vies, the parade and ostentation ; but confine 
yourself to the point of fraud and circum- 
vention, which were practised with too much 
success by this impious and abandoned 
wretch, whom the decree of Ctesinhon de- 
clares to have persevered, thiough the course 
of all his public conduct, in an inviolable 
attachment to the state. 

t'he Decree . * 

Here is a grand account eft ships ancl of 
levies, of 1 he full moon, and of conventions. 
Thu* were you apauscfl by words ; while, in 
fart, you lost the conti ibution^ot your allies, 
you were defrauded of ten talents. 

It remains that I inform you of the' real 
mr*i\e whkh prompted Demosthenes do 
procute this* decree; and that was a bribe 
of three talents ; one received from (/halt is 
byAhe hands of Callias ; another from Ere- 
trhbyClita-fhus, the sovereign of this state; 
the third paid by Oman : by which ^neans 
the stipulation was discovered ; for, as 
Oreum I 1 * a free state, all things are there 
transacted by a public decree. And as tffe 

K le of this city had lieen quite exhausted 
e war with Philip, and reduced to the 
utmost indigence, they sent over (inosi- 
demus, who had once been their s^rereign, 
to entreat Demosthenes to remit the talent; 
promising, on this condition, to honour him 
with a statue of bronze, to be erected in 
their city. He answered their deputy, that 
he had not the least occasion for their paltry 
brass; that he insisted on lus stipulation; 
which Callias should prosecute. The peo- 
ple of Oieum, thus pressed by their credi- 
tor, and not prepared to satisfy ‘him, mortga- 
• ged their public revenues to Demosthenes 
for thisflWen^and pan] him interest at tile 
rat^ of one diachma jj#.] a month for each 
inina, until they were enabled to discharge 
the principal. An# to prove this, 1 produce 
the decree of the Oreitans. Head.— 

• 

The Decree . 

* • • 

Here is a defree, Athenians, scandalous to 
nur conntnr. It*is no small indication of 
the genet at conduct q f Demosthenes, and it 
is an evidence of the most flagrant kind. 


[1.] At tlte ratikof one drachma, 

L, e. at the rate of about twefve per centT 
aim. See Life of Philip, b. iv. ftsect. 2. 
The reader will find a detail of thiaj 
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which must condemn CUfesiphon at once. 
For it is not possible, that he who hath de- 
scended to such sordid bribery can be that 
man of consummate virtue, which Cfesiphon 
hath presumed to represent him in his 
decree. 

[2.j And now I proceed to the third of 
those periods ; which was indeed the #atal 
period, distinguished by the calamities in 
which Demosthenes involved all C, recce as 
well as his own city by his impious profana- 
tion of the Delphian temple, and by the ini- 
quitous and oppressive treaty in which he 
engaged us with the Thebans. But first l 
must speak of his offences towards the gods. 

There is a plain, Athenians, well known 
bv tlip name of Cyrrha, and a }>ort now 
called flip devoted and accursed. This tract 
the f'yrrha?ans and Acragallida* inhabited, a 
lawless people, whose sacrilegious violence 
profaned the shrine of Delphi and the offer- 
ings there deposited, and who presumed to 
rebel against the Amphictyonic council. 
The Amphittyom in general, and vnur 
ancestors in particular (as tradition hath 
informed us,) conceived the jus test reSifit- 
ment, and addressed thpmselves to the oia- 
cle, in Older to be inf (ft med by what punish- 
ment ijiey might suppress these outrages. 
The priestess pronounce^ her answer, that 
they were to wage perpetual war agaihst the 
(.'vrrh, vans aivi Acrggallidio, without the* 
least 4ntci mission, either by day or night ; 
that they were to lay waste' their lands, and 
to reduce their persons to slavery ; that their 
possessions were to be set apart from all 
worldly purposes, #nd dedicated to the 
Pythian Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and 
to Minerva; and that^they were not to cul- 
tivate their lands, nor to suffer them to be 
cultivated. In consequence of <#is oracle, 
the Ampbirtyom decreed, arid Solon the* 
Athenian was the first mover of this decree 
(the man so eminent for making laws, and 
so conversant in the aids of poes" and phi- 
losophy,) that they should take up arms 
agamstihese Impious men, m obedience to 
the divine commands of the oracle. A suffi- 
cient force beimf accordingly raised by the 
Amphictyons, they reduced these men to 
slavtfy, demolished their harbour, rased 
their citv, and consecra te4 their district, as 
the oracle directed. And to confirm these 
proceedings, they hound themselves by an 
oath, that they would never cultivate this 
consecrated land, nor suffer other Ao culti- 
vate it; but that they would support #te 
rights of the god, anil defend this district 
thus consecrated, with their persons and all 
their power. Nor were they contented to 
bind themselves by an oath conceived in the 
usual form ; they enforced it by the additio* 
of a most tremendous imprecation. Thus 
it was expressed : ‘ If any shall violate yds 
engagement, whether city, or private person, 
or community, may such violators lie devot- # 
ed to the vengeance of Apollo, of Diana, 


yAole important transaction, and of its 
gnomon tous consequences on.the interest of 
,„Jreecp, in the fifth book and first section, of 
‘ history above mentioned. 
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of Latona, and*jf Minerva; may their 
lands never yield their flints; may their 
women never bring forth children of the 
human fform, but hideous monsters ; may 
their herds be accursed with unnatural bar- 
renness; may all their attempts in war, all 
their transactions in peace, be ever unsuc- 
cessful ! may total ruin for ever pursue 
them, their families, and their descendants 1 
and may they never (these are the very 
trims) appease the offended deities, either 
Apollo, or Diana, or Latona, or Minerva; 
but may all their sacrifices be forever re- 
jected !’ To confirm the truth of tins, let the 
made be read; listen to the imprecations, 
and call to mind the oath by which your 
ancestors were engaged, in conjunction with 
the other Amphictyons. 

The Otade. 

Still shall these tow'rs their ancient pride 
maintain ; 

Nor force, nor valour, e’er their rampart 
gain ; 

Tftl Amnhitnte, queen of azure waves, 

The hallow’d lands of sov’rdgn' Phoebus 
laves ; * 

Till, round his seat, her threat’ning, surges 
roar, •» 

And httst tumultous oti the sacred shore. 

The Oath. 

T1US IMPRECATION. 

Yet, notwithstanding these imprecations, 
notwithstanding the solemn oath, and the 
oracle, which to this day remain upon re- 
cord, did the Locriam and the Amphissirans, 
or to speahniore properly, their magistrates, 
ciawiess and abandoned men, once more 
cultivate this district, restore the devoted 
and accursed ha, hour, erect buildings there, 
exact tax» from a[l ships that put into 
this harbour, and, by their bribes, corrupt 
some of the nylagoru 1 who had been sent to 
Delphi, of which number Demosthenes was 
one. For, being chosen iffto this office, be 
received a thousand drachma* from the 
Amphissffians, to take no notice of < heir 
transactions, in the Amphictyonic council. 
And it was stipulated still farther, that, for 
the time to come, they should pay hfcn at 
Athens an annual sum of twenty min®, out 
of thei^ accursed and* devoted revenues; 
f(M which he was to us£ his utmost efforts, 
on every occasion, to support the interest 
of the Amphissaeans in this city ; a transac- 
tion which served but to give still farther 
evidence to this melancholy truth, that, 
whenever he hath formed connexions with 
any people, any private persons, any sove- 
reign magistrates, or any free communities, 
he nath never failed to involve them in ca- 
lamities the most deplorable. For, now, 
behold how Heaven and fortune asserted 
their superior power against this impiety of 
the Ampfctesaeans ! • 

In the ajrcho^ship of Theophrastus, whfA 
Diognetus was ierxunnemou, you chose, \ 
for pyU^orie, Midias (that ufen, who onl 
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many accounts i wish were still alive,) f.nd 
Thrasycles ; and with these was 1 mined in 
commission. On our arrival at Delphi, it 
happened, that the jdromnemon Diognetus 
was instantly peized with a fever, and that 
Midias also shared the same misfortune. 
The other Amphictyons assembled : when 
some persons, who wished to approve them- 
selves the zealous friendf'-of this state, in- 
formed us, that the Amphisstr^ns, now ex- 
posed to the power of the Thebans, und 
studious to pay them the most servile adu- 
lation, hail introduced a decree against this 
city, by which a fine of fifty talents was to 
be imposed on the community of Athens, 
because we had deposited some golden shields 
in the new temple, before it lmd been com- 
pletely finished, which bore the following, 
and a very just inscription : 

' Iiy the Athenians: taken from the 
Modes and Thebans, when they fought 
against the Greeks/ 

** The ieromnemon sent fiPr me, and de- 
sired tiiat I should repair to the Ainphlc- 
tyoift, and speak in defence of the city, 
which 1 had myself determined to do. But, 
scarcely had 1 begun, to speak, on my fit st 
appearance in the assembly, (where I -rose 
with some wilrmth as the absence of the 
other deputies increased my solicitude,) 
whei? 1 was interrupted by the clamoursjof 
an* A m ph iss&an , a man of outrageous inso- 
lence, who seemed a total stranger to polite- 
ness, and was perhaps driven to this qx- 
travagance by some evil genius. Hejiegan 
thus: — ‘ Ye Greeks, were ye po&essed with 
the leSst degree of wisdom, ye would not 
suff er the name of the Athenians to he men- 
tioned at this time ; ye would drive them 
lrorn the temple, as the objects of div me 
wrath ’ He then proceeded to take notice 
of our alliance with the Phoclans, which 
the decree of Crobylus had foimed; and 
loaded tVe state with many other odious 
imputations, which 1 then could not hear 
with temper, and which I cannot now re- 
collect but with pain. II is speech inflamed 
me to a degree of passion, greater than I 
had ever felt through my whole life. Among 
other partic ulars, on which 1 shall not now 
enlarge, it occurred to me to take notice of 
the impiety of the Amphissteans, with re- 
spect to the consecrated land which 1 pointed 
out to the Amphictyons, fmm ijj* place 
where 1 then stood, as the' temple rose 
above the Cyrrhacan main, and commanded 
the whole prospect or tty* t district. ‘ You 
see,’ said I, * ye Amphictyom, how this tract 
hath been occupied by the people of Am- 
phissa: you sot the houses and factories 
they have there erected. Your own ^yes 
arc witn^sesj’ that this accursed and devoted’ 
harbour is completely furnished with build- 
ings. You yourselves kn£w, aiyl need not 
any testimony, that t^ey have exacted du- 
ties, and raised large sums of, wealth, from 
this harbour/ I then produced c he oracle, 
«tbe oath of our ancestors, and The impreca- 
tion by whi£h it was confirmed ; and made 
a solenVn declaration, that, ? for the people 
of Athens, for myself, for my children, and 
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for my family, I would suj port the rights 1 previously to the next o;ylinary assembly, 
of the god, and maintain the consecrated I with a decree prepared for inflicting the due 
laud, with all my might and power; and punishment on the Amphissaeans, for their 
thus rescue my country from the guilt of sacrilegious offences against the god mid the 
sacrilege. — Do you, ye Wrecks,’ thus did* I consecrated land, anti foi their outrage on 
proceed, 'determine for yourselves as ye the Amphictyons, To prove the truth of 
judge proper. '•Your sacred rites are now this, 1 produce the resolution itself, 
prepared ; your victims stand before the • ‘ 

altars ; you are reJdy to otter up vour so- The Resolution. 9 

leinn prayeis for blessings on yourselves and 

on your coiaitries but, O ! consider with And when at our return we reported this 
what voice, with what front, with what conti- resolution, first m the senate, and then in 
deuce can you breathe out your petitions, if the assembly of the people; when we had 
ye sutler these sacrilegious men, thus devoted made a full relation of all our transactions 
and accursed, to escape with impunity. The to the people, and the whole state deter- 
im precat ion is not conceived in dark or doubt- mined to act agreeably to the dictates of 
ful terms. No: the curse extends not only piety ; when Demosthenes, from his private 
to these impious profaners, but to all those connexions with Amphissa, laboured to de- 
who suffer tneir profanation to pass unreveng- feat this purpose, and his iniquitous prat- 
ed. These are the very words with which the tires were by me clearly detected, in your 
awful and affecting form is closed: May presence; when he found it impossible to 
they, r 1 permit them to escape unpunish- defeat the interests of his country bv a pull- 
ed, never offer up an acceptable sacrifice to he opposition, he had recourse to secret 
Apollo, or to Diana, or to Latona, or toi management in the senate. There, having 
Minerva; but may all their devotions bo first taken care to exclude all private citi- 
rejected and abhorred '* zens, be gamed a resolution (by takimj^d- 

Wlion 1 had urped*these aifd many other vantage of his inexperience who moveent,) 
particulais 1 retired fiom the assembly: which he produced to the popular assembly ; 
when a considerable clamour and tumult and this resolution ho contrived to be cort- 
arose among the Arnphictyops ; and>»the firmed by the voices of the people, and to 
debate was now' no longer about the shields be made their decree, at n time wfam the 
which we had dedicated, but about the i>u- assembly was actually adjourned, vvhfcn I 
niiinnent due to the Amphissteans. Tbps was absent (else»I nev«!r should have suffered* 
was a considerable part of that day wasted, it,) and when the people were dismissed 
when at length a herald arose, and made from their attendance. The purport of the 

e xclamation. That all the inhabitants of resolution was this : ‘ Thatthe ieronmemou 
clph% above the age of sixteen, both slaves and pylagorsc, who should at any time be 
and freemen, should the next mornlyg, by deputed by the Athenians to execute these 
sunrise, assemble lfi the adjoining plain, offices, should repair to Thermopylae and 
called ‘ the plain of victims,’ with spades to Delphi, at the th.*es appointed by our 
and mattocks; ami by another proclaim#- ancestors.' This was speciously expressed, 
tion it was oi darned, that the representatives but it concealed the basest purpose, which 
of the several states should repair to the was, to prevent our deputies from attending # 
same place, to suppmt the rights ot the god, the extraordinary council at Thermopylae, 
and the consecrated land ; and that, if any necessary to be held before the (pext suited 
representatives should disobey tnis sum- day of assembly • 

Hums, their state was to be excluded fiom But there was another clause in this reso- 
ihe temple, as sharing in the sacrilege, and lution, atill plainer and more virulent. It 
invol veil in the imprecation. The next day directed, that thg leromnetnon and pylago- 
we accordingly repaired to tha place aj>- rie, who should, ut any time, be appointed 
pointed, from whence we went down to the by the Athenians, were to have no sorf, of 
Cyrrhiran plain; and having there demo- intercourseVith this extraordinary council, 
lished the harbour, and set fire to the build- either in woid, or deed, flV decree, or any 
ings, weretiied. During these transactions, transaction whatever. ‘ To have no sort of 
% tin* Locrians of Amphissa, who are settled intedftmrse.’ What is the intent of this ? 
at the da»tanc£of sixty stadia from Delphi, Shall I declare the truth, or shall I apeak to 
assembled in arms, *id fell upon us with please you ? The truth by all means ; for, 
th&n ’ wh#le force ; and, had we not with by consulting only your gratification, in all 
difhculty gained die town, by a precipitate that is here delivered, hath the state been 
flight, we must have been in danger of total reduced to its present condition. The real 
destruction. On the succeeding day, Catty- purpose, therefore, of tills clause is ; that 
phus, who acted as president or the council, we should renounce all regard to the oath bv 
^summoned a 4 convention* of the Amnhic- which our ancestors were engaged, to th? 
iyons; so the^ call an assembly fo#neu not awful imprecation, and to the oracles of 
only of the representatives, but of all who the god. 

came to of%r sacrifice, or consult the oracle. Agreeably to this resolution, we stayed at 
In this convention, many accusations were home, while all the other deputies assembled* 
urged against the Amphissseans, and much at Thermopylae, except those of one people, 
applause Hfeg^owed on our state. The whole whose name I caunot*bear to mention ; (and 
debate dras closed with a rqjolution, hp r/ver may any Grecian state suffer ralami- 
which the it*v>innemons were directed to ties in the least like theirs !) • In this assem- 
epair to Thermopylae, at a time appointed, blv, it was*resolved t* undertake a wax 
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against the Amffhissieans; and Cettyphus, 
the Phamlian, who then presided in th< 
assembly, was appointed general. Nor wa, 
Philippat this time, in Macedon, no, nor in 
any part of Greece, but removed as far as 
Scythia, he who, Demosthenes presumes to 
say, was try me brought down upon the 
Grrdt*. In the first expedition, when the 
Amphissa'MK wpip at their mercy, they 
treated them with the utmost moderation ; 
and, for their most heinous offences, they 
only imposed a fine, which was to be paid 
to the god by a time appointed ; removed 
the most notoriously criminal and print ipnl 
authors of the sacrilege; and restored those 
who had been banished on account of their 
scrupulous regard to religion, but, w r hen 
this fine was not disc barged ; when the 
principal offenders were recalled home; and 
the innocent and religious men, whom the 
Arnpbicfyons had restored, were once more 
expelled; then was the second expedition 
made against the Amnhissacaus a considera- 
ble time after, when Philip was omhis rts 
turn from the Scythian expedition. And 
n(F*y when the gods presented you with the 
sovereign command in this holy war, by the 
corruption of Demosthenes were you de- 
prived of that honour. 

And did not the gods warn us of out dan- 
ger l- fid they not urge the necessity of v i- 
gilanre, in a language scarcely Jess explicit 
than that of man ? Surely never was * state 
more evidently protected by the gods, and 
more notoriously ruined by its popular 
leaders. Were we not sufficiently alarmed 
by that portentous inculent in the mysteries, 
the sudden death of tne initiated ? Did not 
Amyniades still farther warn us of our dan- 
ger, and urge us to stead deputies to Delphi 
to romul** the god ? And aid not Demos- 
*■ thencs oppose this design? Did he not say, 
the Pythian priestess was inspired [I.] by 
Philip, rude and brutal as he is, insolently 
presuming on that full power to which your 
favour raised him ? " And did he not at last, 
without one propitious sacrifice, oncfavoui- 
able omen to assure us of success, send 
on I our armies to maniftfftt and inevitable 
danger ? Yet, he lately presumed to say, 
that Philip did not venture tmmarefe into 
our tern tm ies, fy-r this very reason, because 
his sacrifices had not been very propitious. 
What punishment, therefore, is aue t?> thy 
offences, thou pest of Greece > If the con- 
queror 1 was prevented from invading the 
t«r vitoiies of the vanquished by unpropitlous I 
sacrifices, shouldst thou, who, without the 
least attention to futurity, without one fa- 
vourable omen, hast sent our armies to the 
field, shouldst thou bo honoured with a 
frown for those calamities. In which thou 
hast involved the state, or driven from our 
borders with ignominy ? 

And. what can be conceived surprising or 
extraordinary, that we have not expe- 
rienced ? Our lives have not passed in the 
usual and natural course of human affairs ; 

-5.W 
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[ 1 .] Was inspired, &c.] DemosthenAi 
expressed this' by an artificial phrase (the , 
prfesteeo Pbilippizdd,) on whirite the adver-y, 


rushmeiit to posterity. Do we" not .see t tic- 
king of Persia, he wno o[»ened a passage toi 
his navy through mount Mhos, who 
sketched" his bridgfit; across the Hellespont, 
who dcmandCd earth and,, water from the 
Greeks; he who, in his letters, presumed 
to style himself sovereippi of mankind, from 
the rising to the setting smii ; now 110 longer 
contending to be lord o\ er others, but to se- 
cure his personal safety * V(f not we see 
those crowned with honour and ennobled 
with the command of the war against Persia, 
who rescued the Delphian temple fiom sa- 
crilegious hands ? Hath not Thebf s, 0111 
neighbouring state, been 111 one day torn 
from the mulst of Greece? And, although 
this calamity may justly be imputed tohti 
own pernicious counsels, yet we arc not to 
ascribe such infatuation to any natural 
causes, but to the fatal influence of some 
evil genius. Are not the Lacedemonians, 
those wretched men, who had but onto 
slightly interfeied in the sacrilegious outrage 
on the temple; who, in their day of power, 
aspired to tfip sovereignty of Greece ; now 
reduced to display their wretchedness to the 
world, by sending hostages to Alexander, 
reajjy to submit to that fate which he shall 
pronounce uyon themselves and on their 
country ; to those terms which a conqueror, 
and (in incensed conqueror, shall vouchsafe 
tiVgrant? And, is not this our state, 'the 
common refuge of the Greeks, once the 
great resort of all the ambassadors from the 
several cities, sent to implore our protection 
as their sure resource, now obliged 'to con- 
tend, Siot for sovereign authority, hut for 
our native land ? Ann, to these cireum- 
sAances have we been gradually reduced from 
that tune when Demosthenes first assumed 
the administration. Well doth the poet 
Hesiod pronounce on such men, in one part 
of his works, where he points out the duty 
of cltu<**s, and warns all societies to guard 
effectually against evil ministers. 1 shall 
repeat his words ; for I presume we trea 
sured up the sayings of poets in our mcmoi v 
when young, that, m our liper years, w'e 
might apply them to advantage. 

When one man’s crimes the wratli of Ileav’n 
provoke, 

Oft hath a nation felt the fatal stroke. 
Contagion’s blast destroys, ut Jove’s com- , 
mand, « 

And wasteful famine desolates the land. 

Or, in the field of war, her boasted pov*s 
Are last ; and earth receives her prostrate 
tow’rs. ( * 

In vain in gorgeous state her navies ride ; 
Dash’d, wreck’d 1 , mid bury’d in the boist’r- 
ous ti£e. 

Take ^way the measure oJ these verses, 
consider only the sentiment, and you will 
fancy that you hear, not some ymt of He- 
siod, but a prophecy of the administration 
of Demosthenes : for true lt*is, gth.it both 

y *• 

s&ry founds iiis charge 01 rudeness and biu- 
tality. « 0 
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lleAls and armies, and whole cities, have 
been completely destroyed by lus adminis- 
tration; and, in my opinion, neither l’hry- 
londa-, nor Eurybatui, nor any of tli'jse 
most distinguished by they villanies in 
former times, hhve been equal to this man 
m the aits of imposture and deceit: this 
man, who (hear irf O earth; hear it, all ye 
gods, and all of Ira man race who have the 
least 1 egar.V to truth') daies to meet the 
eves ot his fellow -citrous, and shamelessly 
assert, that the Thebans were induced to 
the confederacy with us, not by the con- 
limeture of their ad airs, not by theteiror 
wlmh possessed them, nor yet by our re- 
putation; but by the negotiations of De- 
mosthenes. True it is, that before this 
tune we sent many ambassadors to Thebes, 
all of them united with that state in the 
strictest connexions. First we sent our ge- 
neral Thrasylmhis, a man highest aboee all 
others m the confidence of the Thebans: 
after bun, Thraso, on whom the Tilt bam* 
conferred the honours of hospitality : then 
again, Leodamas, nothing infeiior to De- 
mosthenes in the powers of eloquence,* and 
iu my opinion a much more pleasing speak- 
er : Annidemus, anoiher ]iowerful speaker, 
whose attachment to Thebes had exposed 
him to considerable danger r Aristophon, 
the popular leadei , who hail long incurred 
tbf ccnsuie of being in his heart a Breffti^n. 
Add to these, Pyrandrus, the public speaker, 
who is yet alive. And yet not one of these 
w?ls evei able to prevail on them to unite 
in alliance with our state. I know the 
cause: but 1 must not insult their calami- 
ties.— The truth A (as, I conceive,) that 
when Philip had wrested Nica'a from them, 
and delivered it to the Thessalians ; wf«#n 
he had transferred the wai from Phocis to 
the veiy walls of Thebes, that war which 
he had before repelled, from the territories 
of Boeotia; and when, to crown aU, he had 
seized, and fortified, and fixed hi* garrison 
m Elatiea, then did their fears of approach- 
ing min force them to apply to Athens: 
and then did you march out and appear at 
Thebes with all your power, both of infan- 
try and cavalry, before Demosthenes had 
ever proposed one syllable alxmt an alliance. 
Fm it wo* the times, present terror, and the 
necessity of uniting with you, which then 
brought you to Thebes; not Demosthenes. 

Arubdbt itdx* obseived, that iu these his 
negotiations lie couvflitted three capital of- 
fen« t;s against the state. In the first place, 
when Philip madutwar onus, only in name, 
but in reality ‘pointed all his resentment 
against Thebes (as anpean^sulliriently from 
the event, and needs notrany farther evi- 
dence,) he insidiously concaved this, of 
which it so highly concerned u,s>*(o lie in- 
formed ; and pretending that the alliance 
now propped was not the efffcgt of the pre- 
sent conjuncture, but of his negotiations, 
he first prevailed on the people not to de- 
bate abofft rponditions, but to lx; satisfied 
that the alhance #as formed ryi any ternwft 
and, having secured this point, he^gave up 
all Boeotia to the power of Thebes, by in- 
serting this clause in the decree, that, 
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any city should revolt f Aim the Thebans, 
the Athenians would graiit their assistance 
to such of the Boeotians only as should he 
resident in Thebes: thus conceding his 
fraudulent designs in speilous terms, and 
betraying us into his real pur]ioses, accoid- 
ing to his usu.fl practice ; as if the Boeotians, 
who had really laboured under the •lost 
grievous oppression, were to he fully satis- 
fied with the fine periods of Demosthenes, 
and to foiget all resentment of the wrongs 
which they had suffered. — Then, as to the 
expenses of the wai, two thirds of these he 
imposed on u-> who were the farthest ic- 
moved from danger, and one third only on 
the Thebans ; for which, as well as ali his 
other measures, lie was amply hulled. And 
with respect to the command, that of the 
ffeet, he indeed divided between us; the ex- 
pense he imposed entirely on Athens, and 
that of the land-forces (if I am to speak se- 
riously, I must insist upon it,) he absolutely 
transferred to the Thebans ; so that, during 
this whole war, our general Stratocles had 
not so much authority as might enable him 
to provide for the security of his soWHPrs. 
And here I do not urge offences too trivial 
for the regard of other men. No. I speak 
them freely ; all mankind condemns them ; 
and you yourselve^aro conscious of them : 
yet will not lie roused to resentment* For 
so completely hath TAemosthenes habituated 
you xft his offences, that you now hear them 
without emotion or surtnise. But this 
should not be : they shouil excite your ut- 
most indignation, and meet their nisi pu- 
nishment, if you w#uld present* those re- 
mains of fortune which are still left to 
Athens. » 

A second mid a much more grievous of- 
fence did he commit m clandestHhdv taking 
away all authority of our senate, all the ju-* 
risdiction of our popular assembly, and 
transferring them from Athens^) the cita- 
del of Thebes, by virt ly of that clause which 
gave the magistrates of Boeotia a share in 
all councils and transact ions. And such on 
uncontrolled power did he assume, that he 
rose publicly malic assembly, and declared 
that he would go as ambassador whither he 
himself thbught proper, although not au- 
thorized by your commlfeaon ; and, if any 
of the generals should attempt to contu*. 
himy he declared (as a warning to our ma- 
gistrates to acknowledge his sovertjjgn pow- 
er, and as a means of accustoming them to 
implicit submission) that he would ‘ ctfcn- 
mence a suit for establishing the pre-emi- 
nence of the speaker's galleiy over tlie gene- 
ral’s pavilion for that the state had derived 
more advantages from him in this gallery, 
than ever it hail gained from the generals 3ti 
their pavilions. Then, by hi- fake musters 
in the contract for the foreign troop 1 * he 
was enabled to secrete large sums of the 
money destined to the military service* 
And by hiring ten thousand of these troops 
qf the Amphissasms,*iu spite of nil my re- 
Jmmstram es, afnny earnest solicitations in 
the assembly, he involved *thc state in the 
most perihjis difficulty*, at a Lime when 
the Joss ofmese foreign troops had left ip 
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unprepared to cftcounter dangers. What i their march, anA’proposed to you to consult 
tli ink you was at this time the object of about a peace, then was he absolutely 
Philip’s most ardent wishes? Was it not frantic: he rose up in the assembly; he 
.hat hetmight attack our domestic forces called the Boeotian chiefs traitors to Greece 
separately, and our foreign troops at Am- and declared tfiat he himself would mo\e 
pnissa separately, and thus take advantage (he who never dared to meet? the fare of an 
of the general despair into which the Greeks enemy) that you should send ambassadors 
musMink at such an important blow ? And to the Thebans, to demand a passage 
now Demosthenes, the great author of these through their territory, for your foiecs, in 
evils, is not contented that he escapes from their march against Philip. * And thus 
justice; but if he be denied the honour of a through shame, and fearing that they might 
crown, expresses the highest indignation: really be thought to have betrayed Greece, 
nor is he satisfied that this crown should be were the magistrates of Thebes diveited 
proclaimed in your presence ; but. unless from all thoughts of peace, and hurried at 
ail Greece be made witness of his honours, once to the field of battle. [2.] 
he complains of the grievous injury. And And here let us recall to mind those gal- 
thus we find, that, when a disposition, natu- lant men, whom he forced out to manifest 
rally oase, hath obtained any considerable destruction, without one sacred nte happily 
shar j of power, it never fails to work the performed, one propitious omen to assure 
ruin of a state. them of success; and yet, when they had 

I am now to speak of a third offence, and fallen in battle, presumed to ascend their 
this still more heinous than the others, monument with those coward feet that lied 
Philip by no means despised the Greeks : [mm their post, and pronounced his enro 
was by no means ignorant (for he wa$»not miums on their merit. But O thou, who, 
devoid of all sense) that by a general engage- on every occasion of great and important 
tneitoihe must set his whole power to the actiofi, hast proved of sffl mankind tne most 
hazard of a day; he was well inclined to worthless, in the insolence of language the 
treat about an accomrftod at ion , and was on most astonishing, cantt thou attempt, in 
the point of sending deputies for thjs pur- the free of these thy fellow-c it izens, claim 
pose, while the Theban magistrates on their the honour of a crown, for the nn>' tunes 
parts* *iere alarmed at the approaching dan- in which thou hast plunged thy c Or, 

S er, with good reason*- Forrit, was not a shcyilfl he claim it, can you restrain your 
astardiy speaker, who fled from his p<f X in indignation, and hath the memory of your 
battle, that presented it to their thoughts, slaughtered countrymen perished with them ? 
but the Phocian-war, that dreadful contest Indulge me for a moment, and imagine 
of ten years, which taught them a lesson that you are now not m this tr^iunab but 
never to be forgotten. c Such was the state in the Jheatre; imagine that you see the 
of his affairs, and Demosthenes percehed herald appi oaching, and* thp proclamation 
it ; he aus[*ected that ttye Boeotian chiefs were prescribed in this decree, on the point of 
on the point of making a separate peace, bofhg delivered : and then consider, whether 
and would* veeive Philip’s gold without ad- will the friends of the deceased . bed moTe 
knitting him to a share: and deeming it tears at the tragedies, at the pathetic stories 
worse than death to be thus excluded from of the great characters to he presented on 
any scheme of corruption, he started up in the stage, or at the insensibility of their 
the assembly, before ^ny man had, declared country ? * What inhabitant of Greece, 
his opinion that a peace should, or should what human creature, who hath imbibed 
not, oe concluded with Philip, but with an the least share of liberal sentiments, 
intent of warning the Boeotian chiefs, by a | must not feel the deepest sorrow, when he 
kind of public proclamation, that they were reflects on one transaction which he must 
to allow him ins portion of their bribes : he have seen in the theatre; when he remem- 
swore by Minerva (whom it seewis Phklias bers, if he remembers nothing else, that 
made for the use*of Demosthenes, m his on festivals like these, when the tragedies 
vile trade of fraud and peijury) that, if any weie to be presented, in those times 
man shoul * utter one word of making]* ace w 1 n the state was well governed, and dl- 
with Philip, he himself with his own hands, rected by faithful ministers ;ya hefUal ap- 
would dikg him by the hair to prison ; imi- peared, and introduciriftthuse orphans wh n. e 
tacteig in this the conduct of CJeophon, who fathers had died in battle, now aft-iv«Tat 
in tile war with Lacedemon, as we are in- maturity, and dressed in Complete armour, 
formed, brought destruction upon the state, made a proclamation the most noble, and 
CIO But when the maglstiates of Thebes the most effectual to excite the mmd to glo- 
pafdhim no attention, but, on the contrary, rious actions: ‘ chat these youths, whose 
bad countermanded their troops when on fathers lost t^elr lives in fighting bravely 

[1.] Destruction upon the state.] After of their late success (as if, Fortune, saith 
the battle of Gyzicum, the Spartans offeree! Diodorus, had. contrary to her usual course, 
to conclude a peace with Athens. Their determined to confine^her favours to one 
ambassador proposed fair and equitable party.) And thus the majority were pre- 
terms; and the moderate part of the state vailed upon to declare for was r And the 
inclined to an accommodation. But thV tf;v»ut proved .fatal. • 

violent and factious leaders, among whom [2.] See History of Pliilipf b. v. sect. 2. 
this Cleophon was jlistingushed, inflamed p, 263. 
the peojAe’s vanity by a magnificent display * 
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for their country, the people had maintain- 
ed to this their age of maturity. Tnat now, 
having furnished them with complete suits 
of armour, they dismiss? them (with prayers 
-or their prosperity) to atteijli to their re- 
spective affairs; and invite them to aspire 
to the highest office^ of the state. 

Such were the proclamations in old times. 
Mut such are not now heard. And, were 
the hciald to introduce the person who had 
mule these children orphans, what could he 
say, or what could he proclaim ? Should 
he speak in the form prescribed in this de- 
ft ec, yet the odious truth would still forte 
itself upon y ou, it would seem to strike 
your eais with a language different from 
that of the herald. It would tell you, that 
4 the Athenian people crowned this man, 
who scarcely deserves the name of a man, 
on account of his virtue, though a wretch 
the most abandoned ; and on account of his 
magnanimity, though a coward and dc- a 
sorter of his pcfct.’ Do not, Athenians, I 
con |Uie you by all the powers of Hea\en, 
do not erect, a trophy in your theatif, to 
perpetuate your own disgrace; do not ex- 
pose the weak conduct of your country, in 
the presence of the Greeks; do not recall all 
their grievous and desperat? misfortunes 
to the minds of the wretched Thebans; 
wty, when driven from their habitJGops 
bv this man, were ler^ived within these 
walls ; whose temples, whose children, 
wixise sepulchral monuments were destroyed 
by thcy.orrui)tion of Demosthenes, and the 
Macedomairgold, 

Since you weie n&t personal spectators of 
theii calamities, represent them to your 
imaginations; think that you behold thfflr 
cilystomnd, their walls levelled with the 
ground, then houses in flames, their wives 
and < luidien dragged to slavery, their hoary 
citizens, their anc lent matrons, un-learning 
liberty in their old age, pouring A>ut their 
tears, and crying toyou for pity ; expressing 
«,heir resentment, not against the instru- 
ment';, but the real authors of their calami- 
ties ; importuning you by no means to grunt 
i to tins nest of Gieece, but rather to 
guard against that curse, that fatal genius 
which eveirnore pursues him. For never 
did any state, never did any private persons, 

• conduit llieir affairs to a happy issue that 
were g*»#ied \$t the counsels of Demosthe- 
nes And is it not shameful, iny country- 
men, thai, m the case of those mariners 
who transport men *>ver to Salanns, it should 
be enacted by a law, that whoever shall 
overset his vessel in this passage, even inad- 
vertently, shall never be again admitted to 

• the«ame employment (so lh<j* no one may 
be suffered to expose the persotA of the 
Cheeks to carets hazard,) and yet, that 
tills man, vho hath quite ove»et all Greece, 

[l.'j A Margltes, i. e. a contemptible idiot. J 
Immediatelyktfter the death of Philip, saith 
Plutarch, tlie stated began to fcarm a confede- 
racy, at the histigation of Demosthenes. 
The Thebans, whom he supplied with arms, 
attacked the Macedonian Garrison, and cu# 
off numbers of tl^m. The Athenians pre- 
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as well as this state, should be still intrusted 
with the helm of government ? 

That I may now speak of the fourth 
period, and thus proceed to the present 
times, I must recall one particular to your 
thoughts : that Demosthenes not only desert- 
ed from his post in battle, but fled inmi hi* 
duty in the city, under the pretence of pm. 
ploying some of our ships in collecting con- 
tributions from the Greeks. But when, 
contrary to expectation, the public dangeis 
seemed to vanish, he again returned. At 
first he appeared a timorous and deiected 
creature; he rose in the assembly, scarcely 
half alive, and desired to be appointed a 
commissioner for settling and establishing 
the treaty. But, during the first progress ot 
these transactions, you did not even allow 
the name of Demosthenes to be subscribed 
to your decrees, buL appointed Nausicles 
youi principal agent. \ et now* he has the 
presumption to demand a crown. When 
Philip died, and Alexander succeeded to the 
kingdom, then did he once more practise 
his impostures. He raised altars to Wfrusa- 
liias, and loaded the senate with the odium 
of offering sacrifices And public thanksgiv- 
ings u|v>ii this occasion. He called Alexan- 
der a Margites, [1. jp and had the presump- 
tion to assert that lie would nev er sftwfrom 
Macedon; for* that Jie would be satisfied 
with parading through his capital, and there 
teaiing up hi» victims in the search of 
happy omens. And this, -gild he, 1 declare, 
not from conjecture, but from a clear con- 
viction of this greatatruth, that glory is not 
to he purchased but by blood ; — The wretch ! 
whose veins have no Wood ; who nidged of 
Alexander, not from the temper of Alexan- 
der, but fioin his own dastard! y%ml. 

But when the Thessalians had taken up* 
arms against us, and the young prince at 
first expressed the warmest resentment, and 
not without reason ; • when an army had 
actually invested Thebes, then was he < hosen 
our ambassador ; but, when he had proceed- 
ed as far as Cimarron, he turned and rati 
back to Athens: Thus hath he proved 
equally worthless, both in peace and in war. 
Hut, what *is most provoking, you refused 
to give him up to just ic(*; nor would you 
suffer him to be tried in the general council 
of tfte Greeks. And, if that be tiu'* which 
is reported, he hath now repaid your indul- 
gence by an act of direct treason. Forihc 
manners of the Paralian galley, and the am- 
bassadors sent to Alexander, report (and 
with great appearance of truth) that there 
is or.e Aristion, a Platscan, the son of Aris- 
tobulus the apothecary (if any of you know 
the man.) This youth, who was distinguish- 
ed by the beauty of his person, lived a long 
time in the house of Demosthenes. How 
he was there employed, or to what purposes 

pared to join with ^Thebes. Their assem- 
blies were direc^d solely by Demosthenes, 
who sent dispatches tothekmg’s lieutenants 
in Asia, to prevail upon them to rise against 
’ Alexander,® whom he tailed a boy, and a 
Margites. Plut. in Demoat . • 
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ho served, is a matter of doubt, and which 
It might not be decent to explain particu- 
larly, And, as 1 am informed, lie afterward 
contrived (as his birth and course of life was 
a secret to the world) to insinuate himself 
into the favour of Alexander, with whom 
he Spied with some intimacy. This man 
Demosthenes employed to deliver lettei s to 
Alexander, which sen ed in some sort to 
dispel his fears, and effected his reconcilia- 
tion with thepnnee; which he laboured to 
confirm by the most abandoned flattery. 

And now observe how this account agrees 
with the facts which I allege against hnn. 
For if Demosthenes had been sincere in his 
professions ; had lie really been that mortal 
foe to Alexander; there were three most 
fortunate occasions for an opposition, not 
one of which lie appears to have improved. 
The first was, when this prince had but 
just ascended the throne; and, before his 
own affairs were duly settled, passed over 
into Asia; when the king of Persians in 
the height of all his power, amply furnished 
witffb.hips, with money, and with forces, 
and extremely desirous "of admitting us to 
his alliance, on account of the danger winch 
then threatened his dominions. Did vm then 
utter one word, DemdSthenes ? i)id you 
rise to move for any one resolution? 
Am I to impute your <Jlencc* to terror: to 
the influence of your natural timidity? 
But the interest of t lie state cannot wait 
the timidity of t#*e public speaker, Again, 
when Darius had taken the field witli al 
forces, when Alexandeiewas shut up in the 
defiles of Cilicia, and, as you pretended, 
destitute of necessaries ; when he was upon 
the point of being trampled down bv the 
Persian ca^iliy (this was your language;) 
%hen your insolence was insupportable to 
the whole city; when you inaiched about 
in state w^h your letters in your hands, 
pointing me out to yemr creatures as a trem- 
bling and desponding WTetch, calling me the 
‘ glided victim,’ anil declaring that fr was to 
be crowned for sacrifice, any accident 
should happen to Alexander; still were you 
totally inactive; still you reserved vouiself 
for some f.iirer occasion. — Tlut to* pass over 
all these things, afftl to tome to late tran- 
sactions. The Lacedemonians, in conjunc- 
tion with their foreign troops, had gained a 
victory, end cut to pieces the Macedonian 
forces rnvu Corraqus ; the Fleam had gone 
ovct to their party, and ail the Achieans, 
except the people of Pellene; all Arcadia 
also, except the ‘{treat city;* and this was 
besieged, ami every day expw-ted to be taken. 
Alexander was at a distance farther than t he 
pifte ; almost beyond the limits of the habit- 
able world ; Antiuater had been long eni- 
ploywi in collecting his forces; and the 
event was utterly uncertain. In this junc- 
ture, say, Demosthenes, what were your 
actions ? what were your speeches * If' you 
please, I will come down, a*?d give you' .an 
opportunity of informing us. But you are 
silent. Well, th$i , I will shew some tender- , 
ness to ypur hesitation, and 1 Ciyself will 1 
tell the assembly how you then spoke. And | 
do you not remember his strange and mon- j 


strops expressions > Which you (O asto- 
nishing insensibility !) could endure to hear. 
He rose up and cried. Some men are ‘ pru- 
ning* the city : they are * lopping* live ‘ ten- 
dril'* of the state; they \cut thiough the 
sinews’ of our affhtrs; we are ‘ packed up* 
and ‘matted they * thread’ us * like needles.’ 
—Thou abandoned wref-h 1 What lan- 
guage is this? Is it natural or <# monstrous ? 
— Again, von writhed and twisted your 
body round the gallery ; and cued out as if 
you really exerted all your zeal against Alex- 
ander, ‘I confess that 1 prevailed on the 
Lacedemonians to levoll; that l brought 
over the Thessalians and Fcrrhlbaeam.’ 
Influence the Thessalian* ! Could you in- 
fluence a single village; you. who in time 
of danger never venture to stir from the 
city, no, not from your own house * _ In- 
deed, where anv money is to be obtained, 
there you art* ever ready to seize your prey ; 
f lmt utteily incapable of any action worthy 
of a man. If fortune fav ours us with some 
! instances of success, then, indeed, he as- 
sunfes the merit to himself; lie asm be* it to 
his own address ; if some dangei alarms us, 
he flies; if our feaar are quieted, he de- 
i mi iv Is rewards, he expects golden i roWns. 

‘But all tins is granted.’ Yet he is a 
zealous friend to our fiee constitution. If 
yqu Vonsuler only his fair and plausible dis- 
courses you may be deceived m thi**, as you 
have been in othei instances. But look into 
his real naluicand chaiacter, and you can- 
not lie deceived. Heme it is that J m are 
to foiyci your judgement. And here' I sliall 
recount the several paAiculars necessary to 
form the character of a faithful citizen, and 
j a^useful friend to liberty. On the other 
J hand, 1 shall describe the man who is likely 
' to prove a bad member of society, and a 
I favourer of the arbitrary power of a few. 
I)o you apply these two descriptions lo him, 
and consider not what he alleges, but what 
he really Is. 

I presume, then, it must be universally 
acknowledged, that these arc the c h lracter- 
istics of a friend to a free constitution. 
Fust, he must be of a liberal descent, both 
by father and mother, lest the misfortune of 
his birlli should inspire him with a prejudice 
against the Jaw* which secure our freedom. 

, Secondly, he must lie descended from such * 
ancestors as have done sen icqtto tHfc-fieople, ' 
j at least, from such asf*ave not lived m en- 
mity with them: -this is indisputably ne- 
cessary, lest he should We prompted to do 
the state some injury, in order to ie\enge 
the quarrel of fcw ancestors. Thirdly, lie 
i must he discreet and temperate in his course 
1 of Jife, lest e luxurious dissipation of*his “ 
i fortune might tempt him to receive a bribe 
| in order to betray his country. Fourthly, 
he must ha v ^integrity united wifti a power- 
ful elocution: for it M the perfection of a 
statesman to possess that goodne^- of mind, 
v^hich may ever direct him to tile most saiu- 
tafy measures, together Nvith a skill and 
t power a*’ speaking, which nflfay effectually 

{ ecommend them to his hearers. Yet, of 
le two, integrity is* to be preferred to elo- 
quence. Fifthly, he rm)st have a manly 
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spirit, that in war and danger lie may not 
desert Ins country. It mav be sufficient to 
say, without farther repetition, that a friend 
to the aibitrary power^of a few n distin- 
guished bv the ^'haractei istii* directly cq>- 
podite to these. 

Ami now consider which of them agree to 
Demosthenes. I*" us state the account 
with tiie most scrupulous regard to justice. 
Tin.-, man's *t,ither was Demosthenes of the 
Pa* am an tribe, a citizen of lepute (for I 
shall adhere strictly to truth.) But how he 
stands as to family, with respect to his mo- 
ther and her lather, I must now explain. 
There was once in Athens a man called Gy- 
loii; who by betraying Nymphfcum 111 
Pont us to the enemy, a city then possessed 
]>y us, was obliged to flyfiom his countiy 
in older to escape the sentence of death 
denounced against him, aucl settled on 
the Bospho’us, where he obtained, from 
the neighbouring princes, a tract of land 
called ‘the Guldens and mairied a wo-'< 
man, who indeed In ought him a consider- 
able fortune, but was byhii£h a ScytWan. 
By he r he hid two daughters, whom tie 
sent hithcM with a gieat quantity of wealth; 
one of them he sotfled, I shall not men- 
tion [1.1 with whom, that 1 may liot^ro- 
''oke the resentment of too many; the 
other Demosthenes, the Puaniau nnunied 
m tlefianre of mu laws, and from her is live 
piesent 1 )emo d lumes sprung ; om turbulent 
nnjl main ions mfoimer. So that by his 
giandtatliei . iu the female line, he is an 
enemy* to tls> state, for his grandfather was 
condemned to defjth by your ancestors. 
And by his mother he is a Scythian, one 
who assumes the language of Greece, Imt 
whose abandoned pimeiplea betray Ins bui- 
barous descent. 

And what hath been his course of life?— 
lie first assumed the office of a Hierarch; 
and hav ing exhausted his pa tern fortune 
by his mliiuliuu vanity, he descended to 
the profession of a hired advot ate : but 
hating lost all ciedit in this employment, 
by be ti aying t he set rets of hia clients to their 
antagonists, he ftncetl his way into the gal- 
lery, and appeared a popular speaker. When 
those vast sums, of which he had defrauded 
the puhlu, were |ust dissipated, a sudden 
tide ol I.M si.ui gold pouretl into his exhaus- 
ted coffers; nor was all this sufficient; for 
no fiu«Vlui%ver can prove sufficient for 
th^wofligale and corrupt, in a word, he 
suppoited himself. not by a fortune of his 
own, but bv yo^r pails. Bui how doth he 
appear with respect to integiity, and force 
of elocution i Powerful inf peaking ; uban- 

[f.j 1 shall not mention, &ci| The name, 
which ,Escbi»cs suppresses from motives of 
policy, Demosthryies hath himself discovered 
hi his orafllou against AphobAs ; where lie 
declares that Jus mother was daughter to 


the account Jicle given of the familytof De- 
mosthenes be true or false. TourxnL 
|’2.J From all share, deej The original 
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dnned in his manners, of such unnatura. 
deprav ity in his sensual gratifications, that 
1 cannot describe his practices; 1 cannot 
offend that delicacy to which such* shock- 
ing descriptions are always odious. Ami 
how hath lie. seived the public 7 111 1 

speeches have been plausible; his action* 
traitoious. * 

As to his courage, I need say but little on 
that head. Did he himself deny that lie is 
a coward? Were you not sensible of it, 1 
should think it necessary to detain you by a 
formal course of evidence But as he hath 
publicly confessed It in our assemblies, and 
as you have been witnesses of it, it remains 
only that 1 remind you of the laws enacted 
against such crimes. It was the dettn initia- 
tion of K 0 I 011 , our old legislator, that he who 
evaded his duty in the field, or left his po->t 
in battle, should be subiect to the same 
penalties with the man ill ret tly convicted 
of cowardice. For theie are laws enacted 
against cowardice. It may perhaps seem 
wonderful, that the law should take cogni- 
zance of a natural infirmity. But such w 
the fact. And why ? Tlnit every one of 
us may dread the punishment denounced by 
law, niore than the enemy ; and thus prove 
the bet&r soldier in the cause of his country. 
The man, then, wnci declines the seance of 
the field, the coward, and he who learn his 
post iu battle, alte f by bur lawgiver, excluded 
from all share [2.] m public deliberations, 
lendered incapable of uroiving the honour 
of a crown, and denied admission lo the re- 
ligious riles peiformed by the public. But 
you direct ns to crottn a person, whom the 
laws declare lo he in< apable of receiving a 
crown ; and by your dfrtrce you introduce a 
man into the’ theatre, who is disqualified 
fiom appearing there; you call lim into a 
place sacred to Bacchus, who by his coward-* 
ice hath betrayed all our sacied places — But, 
that 1 may not divert \ou Iroqpthe great 
point, remember this. »When Demosthenes 
tells you that he is a friend to libeity, ex- 
amine rttot his speeches but his actions ; and 
consider not wbft he professes to be, but 
what he really is. 

And, now that I have mentioned crowns 
and public Honours, while it yet rests upon 
my mind, let me recommend this precaution, 
ll’must be your part, Athenians, to put an 
end xo this frequency of public honours, 
these precipitate grants of crowns ; alse they 
who obtain them will owe you no acknow- 
ledgment, nor shall the state recuve nie 
least advantage: for you nevei uui make 
bad men better; and those of leal merit 
must be cast into the utmost dejection. 


expression imports, ‘ from the lustr.il vessel 
of our public place of assembling.* These 
vessels of hallowed water were placed ntwhe 
entrance of then temples, and the avenues 
of their forum, for the same purpose to* 
which they are at this day applied in Po- 
pish chuiches. ^nd it was a part of the 
religious ceremonies pertormed in their 
public assembles, pieviously^o all deliliera- 
lion, to spi i*kle the place, and tliej>eople, 
from those vessels. « 
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Of this trurn t shall convince you by the thus honoured, appear to have been truly 
most powerful arguments. Suppose a man worthy of such a state; for they imagined 
should ask, At what time tins state sup- t hat they jvere not to be honoured by pub. 
ported the most illustrious reputation f in lit? records, but by* the memories of those 
the present da\ s, or in those ofourances- they had obliged; and thtyr honours have 
tors? With one voice vou would reply, ‘ In there remained, from that time down to 


the days of our ancestors/ At what time 
did “lir citizens display the greatest merit ? 
then, or now? They were then eminent; 
now much less distinguished. At what 
time were rewards, crowns, proclamations, 
and public honours of every kind most fi e- 
quent ? then, or now ? Then they were 
rare, and truly valuable ; then the name of 
merit bore the' highest lustre: but now, it 
is tarnished and effaced; while your ho- 
nours are conferred by course and custom, 
not with judgment ana distinction. 

It may possibly seem unaccountable, that 
rewards are now more frequent, yet that 
public affairs were then more flemishing ; 
that our citizens are now less worthy, but 
were then of real eminence. This is ^diffi- 
culty which 1 shall endeavour to obviate. Do 
you imagine, Athenians, that any man what- 
ever would engage in the games held on our 
festivals, or in any otters, where the victors 
receive a crown, in the exercises of wrestling, 
or in any of the sever^J athletic contests, 
if the qjown was to be conferred, not on the 
most Vorthv, but on the man of greatest in- 
terest ? Surely no mad wouftl engage.^ But 
now, as the reward of such their victory is 
raie, hardly to be obtained, truly honour- 
able, and nevci®to be forgotten ; there are 
champions found, ready to submit t^ the 
severest preparatory discipline, anil to en- 
counter all the dangers of the contest. I ima- 
gine, then, that pobftcal merit is a kind of 
game, which you are appointed to direct : 
and consul®- that, if you grant the prizes to 
na few, and those the most worthy, and on 
such conditions as the laws prescribe, you 
will have nfcanv champions in this contest of 
merit. But, if you gratify any man that 
pleases, or those who can secure the strong- 
est interest, you wi)l lie the means *of cor- 
rupting the very best natuspl disquisitions. 

That you may conceive the force of what 
I here advance, 1 must ex plain jny , self still 
more clearly. — Which, think ye, was the 
more worthy citizen ; Themistoclcs, who 
commanded your fleet, when you defeated 
the Persian in the sea-fight at Salami"; or 
this Demosthenes, whw deserted from his 
poitf ? Miltiadcs, who conquered the bar- 
banans at Marathon, or this man ? The 
chiefs who led back the people from 
Phylfr? [l.J Aristides, sumamed the Just, 
a title quite different from that of Demos- 
thenes * — No; by the powers of Heaven, I 
dfeem the names of these heroes too noble to 
be mentioned in the some day with that of 
this** savage. And let Demosthenes shew, 
when he comes to his reply, if ever a decree 
twas made for granting a golden crown to 
them. Was then the state ungrateful ? 
No : but she thought Highly of her own dig- 
nity. And these citizens, who were not 

[lOFafim Phyl6, ft «,] when f hrasybulus < 
tail expelled the thirty tyrants, established 


this day, in characters indelible and immor- 
tal. There were citizens e-i those days, who 
being stationed at the river Strvmon, there 
patiently endured a long series of toils and 
dangers, and, at length, gained a victory 
over tile Modes. At their return, they pe- 
titioned the people for a reward; and a re- 
ward was conferred upon them (then deem- 
ed of great importance,) by erecting three 
Mercuries of stone in the usual portico, on 
which, howevei, their names were not in- 
scribed, lest this might seem a monument 
erected to the honour of the commanders, 
not to that of the people. Foi the truth of 
this I appeal to the inscriptions. That on 
the fiist statue was expressed thus ; — 

Great souls! who fought *11 car S try moil's 
rapid tide ; 

Ancf brav’d thi invadet's arm, and quell’d 
his pride. 

Eion’s high tow’rs confessed the glorious 
c deed ; . 

And saw dire famine waste tlve vanquish’d 
Mede. 

S uclt was our vengeance on the barb’iQ'is 
host ; 

And such the gen’ious toils our lieioes boast. 
Tliia was the inscription on the second 

This, Ihe reward which grateful Athens 
gives ! f *’ 

Here still the patriot and the hero lives! 

Mere, let the rising age with raptuie gaze. 
Ami emulate the glonous deeds they praise. 

On the third was the inscription thus; — 

Mcnestheps, hence, led forth his chosen 
train. 

And pour’d the war o’er hapless 1 lion’s plain. 
’Twas ins (so speaks the bard’s immortal 
lay,) 

To fmm til’ embody’d host in firm arrav. 

Such were our sons Nor yet shall Athens 

yield 

The first bright honours of the sanguine 
field. 

Still, nurse of heroes! still the praise is < 
thine, # ♦*** 

Of ev’ry glorious toil#of cv’ry act divpjq^ 

In these do we find th&.nameof^hc gene- 
ral 1 ' No; but that of tnc ‘people. Fancy 
yourselves transported to the grand portico; 
lor, in this yoUft: plate of assembling, the 
monuments of all great actions are ereqted , 
full in vtew. ’There we find a picture of the 
battle of Marathon. Who wat the general 
in' this battle ? To this qtffstioryrou would 
all answer, Imltiades. t And yet his name is 
not insn ibed. How ? Did he not petitiou 
for such an honour ? He did netftion : but 
Vie people refusod to g^mt it. Instead of 
inscribing hit name they consented that he 

>y the Lacedemonians in Athens, at the 
lonolusion of the* Pelopopess ian war. 
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should be drawn in the foreground, encou- 
raging his, soldiers. In like manner, in the 
temple of the Great Mother, adioining to 
the senate-house, you fhay see tht? honours 
paid to those who hi ought owr exiles hack 
from Pbvlo. The decree for these honours 
was solicited end obtained by Archines, one 
ot those whom th%T restored to the dtizenH. 
And this decree directs, first, that a thou- 
sand drachma? shall be given to them, for 
sacrifices and offerings : a sum which allow- 
ed not quite ten diachma; to each. In the 
next place, it oulains, that each shall lie 
crowned with a wreath of olive not of gol I. 
Foi downs of olive were then deemeii high- 
Jy honourable ; now, those of gold are re- 
garded with contempt. Nor was even this 
to be granted precipitately, but after an ex- 
mt previous examination, by the senate, 
into the numbers of those who ,had main- 
tained their post at Phyle, when the Lace- 
demonians and the thirty had marched to 
attack them, noi of those who had tied from* 
then post at C'lueronea, on the first appear- 
ance of an enemy. And for the trut'j of 
this let the decree be" cad. 

The Decree for honmo ini' those who had 
been at Phyle. • 

Compare (his with the decree proposed by 
Ctcsiphoii m favour of Demosthenes* the 
author of our most grievous calamities#— 
Head 

* The Drci ee of Cteslphon. 

By ftiis decree are the honours granted to 
those who restored <*ur exiles utterly iffaced. 
If to confer the one was*laudable, to grant 
the other mu^t be scandalous. It' they wife 
worthy of their public, honours, he must be 
Utterly unworthy of this crown.— But it is 
his purpose to allege ias I am informed) 
that I proceed w ithout candour or justice, 
in com paung his actions with thase of our 
ancestors. In the Olympic games, saitli he, 
Philamon is not crowned because lie hath 
excelled Glaucus the ancient wrestler, but 
because he hath conquered his own antago- 
nists. As if you did not know that, in these 
games, the contest is between the immediate 
combatants ; but where political merit is to 
be honoured, the contest is with merit it- 
self; nor can the herald at all deviate from 
truth 4^ien he is to make proclamation in 
the presence T)f the Greeks. Do not then 

£ *ttmd J;o say you '•have served the state 
etler than Palivdpn ; prove that you have 
attained to tru»and perfect excellence ; and 
then demand honours from the people. 
But, that T may not leac%ou too far from 
thg subject, let tlie secretary read the inscrip- 
tion in honour of those wno brought back 
the people fft>m Phyle. 

• 

• THTtE Itf8CRIPTI(#r. 

Those wreaths Athenian gratitude bestows 
On the blh^ chiefs, who first, for freedom, 
rose, • • 

Drove the pmud tyrants from their lawless 
state, * i 

And bade the rescu’d ljmd again be great, g 


That they had overtimed a government 
repugnant to the laws ; this is the vei y r^a* 
son here assigned for their public honours. 
For such was the universal reverdhee for 
the laws, at that time, that men’s ears were 
perpetually ringing with this maxim, that, 
by defeating impeachments against illegal 
practices, our constitution was nistantl^ub- 
verted. So have I been informed by my 
father, who died at the age of ninety-five, 
after sharing all the distresses of his country. 
Such were the principles he repeatedly in- 
culcated, in his hours of disengagement. 
By him have I been assured that, at the 
time when our freedom was just restored, 
the man who stood arraigned for any viola- 
tion of the laws received the punishment 
due to his offence, without lespite or meicy. 
And what offence can be conceived moie 
impious than an infringement of the law's 
either by word or action ? — At that Ume, 
said lie, such causes were not iiearcl in the 
same manner as at present. The judges 
pxerted more severity against those who 
stood impeached, than even the prosecutor. 
It was then usual for them to interrui#t the 
secretary, to oblige lum again to read the 
laws, and to compare them with the deerde 
impeached: and to pronounce the sentence 
of condemnation, fiot 014 those only who 
had been convicted of violating th “whole 
tenor of the laws, but even on those oulyt. 
who Had deviated from them in one single 
particle. But the present course of proce- 
dure is even ridiculous, yhc officer reads 
the indictment; but, as if it were an idle 
song, or some trivial matter of no concern- 
ment to them, the judges turn their atten- 
tion to some other subject. And thus, se- 
duced by the wiles of Demosthenes, you 
have admitted a shameful praetijfcinto your 
tribunals; and public justice is perverted :* 
the prosecutor is obliged to appear as the 
defendant; while the person abused com- 
mences prosecutor: tfie judges, sometimes 
forget the points to which their right of ju- 
dicature extends, and are forced to gi\ e sen- 
tence on matters not fairly cognizable on 
their tribunals ; •and, if the impeached par- 
ty ever deigns to enter on his defence, his 

I ilea is, noP that he is innocent of the charge, 
iut that some other persftn, equally guilty, 
hath on some former occasion been suffered 
to eH ape. And on this plea Cteslphon re- 
lies with greatest confidence, as I am in- 
formed. 

Your citizen Aristophon once daret^to 
boast, that fifty-five times had he been pro- 
secuted for illegal decrees, and as many 
times had he escaped. Not so C’ephalus, 
our old minister, he whom we deemed the 
most zealously attached to the const itutic#i. 
He, on the contrary, accounted It his great- 
est glory, that, although he had projjpsed 
more decrees than any other citizen, yet 
had he been not once obliged to defend hirng 
self against an impeachment And this was 
really matter oLtriufnph; for, in his days* 
prosecutions were commenced, not by the 
partisans of opposite fact kins against each 
other, but, by friend* Against friends, in. 
every case in which the state was injury* 
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To produce an instance of this, Archimus 
commenced a prosecution against Thrasy- 
bulus, on account of a decree for crowning 
one of those who had returned from Phvli*, 
'which, in some circumstances, was repug- 
nant to the laws; and notwithstanding his 
( late important services, sentence was pro- 
nounten against Him. These were not at 
all regarded by the judges. It was their 
principle, that, as Thrasybulus had once 
restored our exiles, so he in effect drove Ins 
fellow-citizens into exile, by proposing any 
one act repugnant to the laws. But now 
xve have quite different sentiments. Now 
our generals of character, our citizens whose 
services have been rewarded by public main- 
tenance, [1.] exert their interest to suppress 
impeachments ; and in this they must be 
deemed guilty of the utmost ingratitude. 
For the man who hath been honoured by 
the state, a state which owes Its being only 
to the gods and to the laws, and yet presumes 
to support those who violate "the m 
effect subverts that government by which his 
honors were conferred. 

Here then I shall explain, how f«n a citi- 
zen may honestly am^ regularly proceed iri 
pleading tor an offender. When an im- 
peachment for illegal pnictices is todie tried 
In the |r ihuiial, the dav of hearing is divided 
into three parts ; the first part is assigned to 
the prose* utor, to the lfcws, aftd to the consti- 
tution ; the second ls-granted to the acr used, 
and to liis assistants.* If then sentence of 
acquittal be not passed on the first question, 
a third portion is assigned for the considera- 
tion of the fine, and ft* adi u slang the decree 
of your resentment. He then who petitions 
for your vote, when •the fine is to be consi- 
dered, petitions only againsJ the rigour of 
your resentment. But he who petitions for 
your vote upon the first question, petitions 

? rou to give up your oath, to give up the 
aw, to gim up the constitution ; a fai our 
which it is impious tff ask; which, if asked, 
it is impious to grant. Tell these intcrce- 
ders, then, that they are to leave vo« at full 
liberty to decide the first ^question agreea- 
bly to the laws: lot them reserve their 
eloquence for the question relative to the 
finp. 

Upon the whole, Athenians, 1 am almost 
tempted to declare, that a ktf? should lie 
<*nacted solely icspecting impeachments for 
illegal proceedings ; that neither the prose- 
cutor, u(‘j* the accused, should ever l«* allow- 
ed the assistance of advocates : for the 
merits of such causes are not vague and un- 
determined. No; they are accurately de- 
fined by your laws. As in architecture, 
when we would be assured whether any part 
stand upright or no, we apply the rule by 
which it is ascertained ; so in these impeach- 
meilts we have a ruJc provided in the record 
of the prosecution, in the decree impeached, 
find in the laws with which it is compared. 
.Shew, then, in the parent case, that these 
last are consonant to eachpother, and that 


you aie at once acquitted. What nped V'ou 
call upon Demosthenes’ But if you evade 
the equitable method of defeure, and call to 
your assistance a man pra< tised in craft, in all 
the wiles of ^peaking, you then abuse the 
attention of your judges,” you injure the 
state, you subvert the constitution. 

It must be my pait ^flecliially to guard 
you against such evasion. " When Ctesiphon 
rises up, and begins with repeating the fine 
introduction composed for Inin; when he 
winds through his solemn peiiods without 
ever coming to the great point of his de- 
fence; then remind him calml and quietly 
to lake up the record of his impeachment, 
and compare his decree with the laws. 
Should he pretend not to bear you, do you 
too refuse to hear him: for you areheie 
convened to attend, not to those who would 
evade the nisi methods of defence, but to 
the men who defend their muse fairly and 
regulaily. And should he still decline the 
[legal and equitable defends and (all on 
Demosthenes to plead for him, my first 10 - 
quest is, that you would not at all admit an 
insidious ad v Acute, wlfo thinks to subvert 
the laws by his harangue" that, when 
(*te, siphon asks whethii he shall call Demos 
t hones, no myn should esteem it mentoiious 
to be the first to ir\, ‘ Call linn, call liim !' 
If you call him, against yourselves vou 
c:Vl iiim, against the laws you tall hxn, 
agamst the constitution you cal) him. <>r, 
if you resolve to hear liiin, I then request 
that Demosthenes may be confined to foe 
same method in his defence, \\,huh f have 
pursued ui this rnv charge. Anil what me- 
thod have I pursued > ’That I may assist 
vpur memories, olwerie, that I have not 
brgim with the piivate life of Demosthe- 
nes; that 1 have not introduced my prose- 
c ution with a detail of misdemeanours in his 
public conduct ; although I could not want 
\ arious apd numberless instances to urge, 
unless i were totally inexperienced in affairs. 
Instead of this, 1 first produced the laws 
which directly forbid any man to he crowned, 
whose a* counts are not y et passed : I then 
pro\ eil that Ctesiphon had proposed a decree 
tor granting a ciown to Demosthenes, while 
his accounts yet lemained to Ik* passed; 
without any qualifying clause, or any such 
addition, as. 4 when his accounts sliail first 
have been approved hut in open and , 
avowed contempt of you tuq/ of laws. * 

I mentioned also the jjretenres to he aheired 
for this procedure, and then ranted the 
laws relative to prodamat ions, in which it 
is directly enacted, that no* crown shall be 
proclaimed in aruf other place but in the as- 
sembly only. So that trie defendant has not 
only proposed a decree repugnant in general „ 
to the laws, but has transgressed in the cir- 
cumstances of time and plgce, by directing 
the proclamation to be made, tfiot in the 
assembly, but in the theatre ; not when the 
people were convened, but when the trage- 
dies were to be presented, c^om these 

1 no By publifmain tenance. ] In the ori- , Inch tv citizen could receive <for his public 

r b 4 tome of those who hav*» their table*, services. Such persons then had a natural 
the Prytanscum’— the greatest honour | Vuthority and in^uepce in public assemblies. 
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points T proceeded to take iJ)me notice of have no place of refuge ? %-et this be your 
bis piivatelife: but chiefly I insist upon reply: And where shall the people lin'd re- 
ins public offences. ' fuge> Wh.it pron&km of allies t Wh;it trea- 

It is vour part to obi iff e Demosthenes t*> sures are prepared ? What resnuiceshsUhvour 
the same method in his defence. First, let administration secured ? We all see what 
him speak of thelaws relative vo magistrates precautions vop have taken for vom own 
yet accountable to the public; then of seeimty: you who have left the i*ty, not, as 
those which regartf proclamations ; and, you pretend, to take up your residence* the 
thirdly, which is me point of greatest mo- Pirams, hut to seize the first favourable mo- 
ment, let hiift prove, that he is worthy of meat flying from your country : vou who, to 
this lionour. And should he supplicate to quiet all your dastardly fears, iiav 
be allowed his own method, and should he provisions secured in the gold of Persia, and 
promise to conclude his defence with obvi- all the bribe's of your administration.* But, 
at mg the charge of illegality, grant him not after all, why these tears? Why these ex- 
t his indulgence; know that, in this, he clamations ? Why this vehemence > Is it 
means to engage in a trial of skill with his not Ctesiphon who stands impeached ? 
tribunal. It is not his intention to return And, in a cause where judges are at liberty 
at any time to this great point; hut as it to model ate his punishment. You are not 
is a point he can by no means obviate by any engaged in any suit, by which either your 
equitable pica, he would divert your atteu- fortune, or your person, or your reputation, 
t ion to other matters, that so vou may for- may be effected. For wh.it then doth he 
get the gi and article of this impeac hment. express all this solicitude? For golden 
lint as, in athkdic contests, you see the t crowns; for proclamations in the theatre, 
wrestlers snuggling with each other for the expressly forbidden by the law. The man, 
advantage of situation; so, in this contest who, if the people could be so infatuated, 
for the state, and i&r the lhethod or his if they could have so completely I<Jfc all 
pleading, exert the most incessant and obsti- memoiy, a* to grant him any such honour, 
nateqffmts. Suffer h;#n not to wander from at a season so impropA, should rise in the 
the great ai tide of illegality ; # confine Mm, assembly anil say, * V emeu of Athens, I ac- 
watch him, chive lmn to the point in ques- cept the crown, bift approve not erf the 
turn; and be strictly guarded against the time appointed for the proclamation. *While 
ev.«ive windings of his harangue. • * the city weais *he habit of a mouiner, let. 

Should you decline this strict mid regular not i#e he crowned for the causes of her 
examination of the cause, it is but just sorrow.’ This would he the language of a 
that I warn you of the consequences. The truly virtuous man : — y outspeak the senti- 
impe.uflied pfity *wiU produce that vile im- meats of an accursed wretch, the malignant 
postor, that robber, that plunderer §>i the enemy of all goodrypss. And, let no man 
public. He can weq> with greater ease than conceive the least fear ; (no, by Hercules, 
others laugh ; and, lor perjury, is of all it is not to tie feared !V that this Deinosthe- 
mankind the most ready. Nor shall I ie lies, this generous spirit, this distinguished 
surprised if he should suddenly change his heio in war, if disappointed tS these ho* 
wailings to the most virulent abuse of those nours, shall retire and dispatch lumself.* 
who attend the trial; if he should declare. He, who holds your esteem m such sove- 
that the notorious favourers of oligarchal reign contempt, that he hath a thousand 
power .ire, to a man, langed on tire side of times gashed that accipscd beam that head 
the accuser, and that the friends of liberty which yet stands accountable to the state, 
appear as friends to the defendant. But, which tills man hath proposed to crown in 
should he thus allege, hisseditious insolence defiance of all law. He, who hath made a 
may lx* at once confounded by the following trade of such practices, by commencing 
reply : ‘If those citizens who brought back suits for wounds inflicted by himself ; .who 
the people from their exile in Pnylb, had ; is so completely battered, that the fury of 
been like you, Demosthenes, our free consti- Midias still remains imprinted on his head: 
tution hqd never been established : hut they, — head did I call it ? No, it is his estate. 

• when the most dreadful calamities were im- With respect to Ctesiphon, the author of 
pendin£»#avec^the state by pronouncing one this decree, let me but mention some few par- 
shlfli^word, an amnesty (that noble word, ticulars. 1 pass over many things that might 
the genuine dictate of wisdom :) while you he urged, proposedly to trv, whethei fbu 
tear open the wpufids of your country, amt can of yourselves, and without direction, 
disco \ er more solicitudefor the composition mark out the men of consummate iniquity, 
of your harangues than fox the interest of I then confine myself to such points as 
the state.’ equally attbet them both, and may be urged 

■ When this perjured man con%es to demand with equal justice against the one and Ute 
credit to his <piths, remind him of t*fs; that other. They go round the public places, 
he who hath frequently sworn falsely, and each possessed with the justest notiory of 
yet expect* to he believed upon his oath, his associate, and each declaring truth* which 
should be favoured *by one of these two cannot he denied. Ctesiphon says, that fo% 
circumstanced, of which Demosthenes finds himself he lias no fears : he hopes to he con- 
neithef : msfjods must be new, or his audi- sidered as a maiyrf Weakness and inexperl- 
tors different* As*to his tears, *is to his paa* ence : but that nis fears are all for the cor* 
sionate exertitm of voice, when he cries ruption of Demosthenes, Ms timidity and 
out, * Whither shall I fty, ye men of Athens t Cowardice. * Demosthmes, on the other # 
You banish me from (foe gity, and, alas! Jjp hand, declares, that with respect tef himself 
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lie hath full confidence, but that he feels the 
utmost apprehensions from the iniquity of 
Ctesiphon anti his abandoned debauchery. 
When tfiese, therefore, pronounce each other 
guilty, do you, their common judges, by no 
means suffer their offences to remain un- 
punished. 

. A*;o the calumnies with which I am at- 
tacked, I would prevent their effect by a 
few observations. I am informed that De- 
mosthenes is to urge, that the state hath 
received services from him, hut in many in- 
stances hath been injured by me : the tran- 
sactions of Philip, the conduct of Alexander, 
all the crimes by them committed, he means 
to impute to me. And so rniuh doth he 
rely upon Ms powerful abilities in the art. of 
speaking, that he does not confine his accu- 
sations to any point of administration, in 
which I may have been concerned ; to any 
counsels, which I may have publicly sug- 

f jested : he traduces the retired part of my 
ife, he imputes my silence as a crime. And, 
that no one topic may escape his officious 
malice, he extends his accusations even to 
my cfnduct, when associated with my young 
companions in our schools of exercise. The 
■very introduction of* his defence is to con- 
tain a heavy censure of this suit. ,J have 
commenced the pijosecuhon, he will say, not 
to sej^e the state, hut to display my zeal to 
Alexander, and to gratify the, resentment of 
this prince against him. And uf 1 am^ruly 
informed) he means to ask why I now con- 
demn the whol^of his administration, al- 
though l never opposed, never impeached, 
any one part of it separately f and why, 
after a long course of time, in which I 
scarcely ever w as engaged in public business, 

1 now return to conduct this prosecution. 

1, on myLpart, am by no means inclined 
tto emulate that course of conduct which 
Demosthenes hath pursued : nor am I asha- 
med of my own. Whatever speeches 1 have 
made 1 d*o"iot wish them unsaid; nor, had 
I spoken like Demosthenes, could 1 support 
my being. My silence, Demosthenqs hath 
been occasioned by mv life of temperance. 

1 am contented with a fittlcft nor do 1 desire 
any accession which must be purchased by 
iniquity. My silence, therefor#, and my 
speaking, are the eesult of reason, not ex- 
torted by the demands of inordinate pas- 
sions. But you are silent, when you lave 
received your bribe; when you have spent 
it, you exclaim. Ana you speak, not at 
suefc times as you think fittest, not your 
own sentiments; but whenever you are 
ordered, and whatever is dictated by those 
masters whose pay you receive, bo that, 
without the least sense of shame, you boldly 
anert what in a moment after is proved to be 
absolutely false. This impeachment, for in- 
instyice, which is intended not to serve the 
state, but to display my officious zeal to 
lexander, was actually commenced while 
hilip was yet alive, before ever Alexander 
had ascended the throne, ’ Tore you had 
wen the vision about Pau: las, and before 
you had held «your nocturnal interviews 
with Minerva and Jjmo* How then could 


I have displayed my zeal to Alexander, un- 
less we had all seen the same visions with 
Demosthenes ? 

©You object to ire that 1 speak in public 
assemblies, iy>t legularlv, but after inter- 
vals of retirement. And you imagine it a 
secret that thii objection is founded on a 
maxim, not of demon Jitical, but of a dif- 
ferent form of government. For in oligar- 
chies it is not any man who pleases, but the 
man of most power, that appears as prose- 
cutor: in democracies, every man that 
pleases, and when he pleases. To speak 
only on particular occasions, is a proof that a 
man engages in public affairs, as such occa- 
sions, and as the interests of the public, re- 
quire : to speak from day to dav shews, that 
he makes a trade, and labour* tor the piofit, 
of such an occupation. As to the objection 
that you have l lexer yet been prosecuted by 
me, never brought to justice for your of- 
fences ; when you fly for refuge to such eva- 
sions, surely you must suppose that this 
audience hath lost all memory, or you must 
have contrived to deceive yourself. Your 
impious conduct witli**respect to the Am- 
phissirans, your corrupt practices in the af- 
faiis of Euboea; — somti time hath now elap- 
sed since I publicly convicted you of these, 
and therefore you may perhaps flatter your- 
self that it is mi gotten. But what time can 
pofsMly erase from our memory, that, whtn 
you- had introduced a resolution for the 
equipment of three hundred ships of war, 
when vou had prevailed in the city to intrust 
you with the direction of this iy-manfrnt, I 
evidently proved your fraud, in depriving 
us of sixty-five styps ol this numiier; by 
which the state lost a greater naval force 
flftiii that which gained the victory of Naxos 
ovei the Lacedemonians and their general 
Pollis? Yet so effectual were }our artful 
recriminations to secure you against pistice, 
that the danger fell, not on you, the true 
delinquent, hut on the prosecutors. To 
this purpose served your perpetual clamours 
against Alexander and Philip; for this you 
inveighed against men who embarrassed the 
affairs of government ; — you, who on every 
fair occasion have defeated our present in- 
terests, and, for the future, amused us with 
promises. In that my last attempt to bring 
an impeachment against yon, did \ou not 
recur to the contrivance of seizing Anaxilus, 
tlu* citizen of Orcum, the may wlnejWus en- 
gaged in some commeigiial transactions with 
Olympias ? Did not your own hut/d inflict 
the torture upon him, an< vour own decree 
condemn him to suffer death? And thi* 
was lie, under whose roof you had been re- 
ceived; at whose? table you ate and drank, 
and poured oyt vour libations ; whose right 
hand youtclaspeu in yours; aiyt whom vou 
pronounced your friend ^nd host. T'his 
very man yoic slew; and whervall these 
points were fully proved by me, in presence 
of the whole city j when I called vou mur- 
derer of your host, — you neveit ftttempted 
ff* deny your impiety : ao ; you made an 
answer tjiat raised a shout of indignation 
from the people and all the strangers in the 
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assembly. You said that vou esteemed [1.1 to him as he never had committed. But 
the salt of Athens more than the tables of when a man composed entirely of words, 
foreigners. and these the bitterest and most pompously 

I pass over the counterfeited letters, tlte laboured; when he recurs to simplicity, to 
seizing of spies, the tortures Jor fictitious artless facts, who can endure it? He who 
crime'*, all to lcffid me with the odium of is but an instrument, take away his tongue, 
uniting with a faction, to introduce innova- and he is nothing. m 

tions in the state. JiPet still he means to ask I am utterly at a loss to conceive, and 
me, as I arn informed, what would be would gladly be informed, Athenians, upon 
thought of fhat physician, who, while the what grounds you can possibly give sentence 
patient laboured under his disorder, never for the defendant. Can it be because this 
should propose the least advice; but when decree is not illegal? No public act was 
he had expired, should attend his funeral, ever more repugnant to the laws. Or be- 
am! theieenlarge upon those methods, which, cause the author of this decree is not a pro- 
if pursued, would have restored his health, per object of public justice ’ All your ex- 
But you do not ask yourself what must be aminations of mens’ conduct are no more, 
thought of such a minister as could amuse if this man be suffered to escape. And is 
his countrymen with llattery, while he be- not this lamentable, that formerly your 
frayed their interest at such junctures as stage was filled with crowns of gold, con- 
might have been improved to their security ; ferred by the Greeks upon the people (as the 
while his clamours prevented their true season or our public entertainments was as- 
friends from speaking in their cause ; who signed for the honours granted by foreign- 
should basely ity from danger, Involve the >ers ;) but now', by the ministerial conduct 
state in calamities the most desperate, yet of Demosthenes, you should lose all crowns, 
demand the honour of a crown for his mra-it, all public honours, while he enjoys thtyi in 
though author of no dhe publlfc service, but full pomp ? Should any of these tragic 
the cause of all our misfortunes ; who should poets, whose works arerfo succeed our public 
insult^ those men, whdln his malicious pro- proclamations, represent Thcrsftes crowned 
secu tions silenced in those tiries when*we by the (Greeks, no man could endure it, lie- 
might have been preserved, by asking why cause Homer marks nim as a cowardjand a 
they did not oppose his misconduct. If^his sycophant; and can you imagine that "you 
stilk remains to be answered, they may ofr- yourselves will "not Wb the derision of all" 
serve, that, at the time of the fatal battle, Greec", if this man be peimltted to receive 
wo had no leisure for considering the punish- his crown? In former times, your fathers 
mont due to your offerees : we were entirely ascribed every thing glonoiH and illustrious 
engaged m negotiations, to avert the ruin of in the public fortune, to the people; trans- 
tile state. But after this, when voi* not ferred the blame ofdevery thing mean and 
contented with escaping f*im justice, dared dishonourable to bad ministers. But, now, 
to demand honours ; when you attempted to Ctesiphon would per.fnade you to divest 
render your country ridiculous to Greece" Demosthenes of his ignominy, and to cast it 
then did I arise, and commence this prose- on the state- You acknowledge that you $ 
cut ion. are favoured by Fortune; ana justly, for 

But, O ye gods! how can I restrain my you are so favoured ; and will you now de- 
indignation at one thing, which Demos the- dare by your sentence that Fo'fame hath 
ties means to urge (as I have been told,) abandoned you; that* Demosthenes hath 
and which I shall explain’ lie compares been youi only benefactor ? Will you pro- 
mt* to the Sirens, whose purpose is not to ceed to tfie last absurdity, and, in the very 
delight their hearers, but to destroy them, same tribunals, condemn those to infamy, 
lOven so, if we are to believe him, my whom you have detected in corruption ; and 
abilities in speaking, whether acquired by yet confer ^ crown on him whose whole ad- 
exerdsc, or Riven by nature, all tend to the ministration you are sensible hath been one 
detriment of those who grant me their at- series of corruption. In our public specta- 
tention. ). am bold tosuy, that no man hath cles, the judges of our common dancers are 
%a right to urge an allegation of this nature at onre fined, if they decide unjustly ; and 
against^**; faf It is shameful in an accuser will you, who are appointed judges, not of 
no^tcjjie able to estab’iah his assertions with dancing, but of the laws, ami of public vir- 
fuliproof.»But, if such much be urged, surely tue, confer honours not agreeably to the 
it should not comeVrom Demosthenes ; it laws, not on a few, and those most eminent 
should be the observation of some military in merit, but on any man who can establish 
man, who had clone Imported services, but his influence by intrigue? A judge who 
was unskilled in speech; who repined at the can descend to this leaves the tribunal, aftej 
abilities of his antagonist, conscious that he having reduced himself to a state of weak- 
could not display nis own actions, find sen- ness, and strengthened the power of an ora- 
tible that his accuser had the art of per- tor. For, in a democratioal state, every man 
luading hisaaudience to imputwsuch actions hath a sort of kingly power, founded on the 

rj rr .-_ rr E r r rr • 

[1.] You esteemed, &c.] The expressions to the state: a declarifiion which might weU 
•salt* and* tables’ were symbols of friend-, be justified. But £is hearers either suspected 
■hip, familiarity, aid affection. «So that thU 1 his sincerity, or were violently transported 
declaration imported no more, than tfeat any by that habitual horror whffh they enter- 
connexions he had formed abrqpd were not tallied of e T gry violation of the rights of « 
to interfere with his duty^nd attachment* hospitality. * 
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laws anil on our public sets; but when he stances of hi£‘ corruption, in the ailhlrs of 
lesigns these into the hands of another, he Amphissa and Eubcen. Rut, if you attempt 
himself subverts his own sovereignty. Ami to transfer the moi it of the Theban alliance 
tiit’n nu* consciousness of that oath, by Demcfethenes, yen but impose on the men 
which his sentence was to have been duect- whoaie strappers to affairs, and msult those 
ed, pursues, him with remorse. In the vio- who are actpiainted wit/i them, and set* 
iation of that oath, consists his great guilt ; through your falsehood. Ry suppressing 
whffo the obligation he confers is a .secu*i to all mention of the urgent luhrture, of the 
the fa waned paity, as Iils sentence is given illustrious reputation or these our iellnw- 
by private ballot. citizens, the real causes of thiauallianu*, vou 

It appears to me, Athenians, that our Im- fancy that you have effectually conce ded 
prudent measures have been attended with your fraud, in ascribing a merit to Demos- 
some degico of lucky fortune, as well as tio thenes, which really belongs to th.> state, 
small danger to tin* state. For that yon. And now 1 shall endeavour to explain the 
the majority, have, in these times, resigned greatness of this arrogance, by one sinking 
the whole Ktiength of your free government example. The kmg of Persia, not Jong l»e- 
into the hands of a few, I b\ no means ap- fore tin* descent of Alexander inlo A.sia, dis- 
prove. But that we have* not been over- patched a letter to the state, ex prised in 
whelmed by a torrent of bold and wicked all the insolence of a barbarian. II is shock- 
speakers, is a proof of our good fortune. In ing and unmannered licence appeared in 
former tunes the state produced such spirits, every part; but in the conclusion part Jen- 
as found it easy to subvert the government, larly, lie expressed himself direcllv, thus: 
while they amused their feilo w-r itizews withe * 1 will not giant you golcL trouble me not 
flattery. And thus was the constitution de- with your demands ; they shall not be grati- 
stroyed, not by the men we most feared, but fk\h’ And yet this man, when he found 
by nmse in whom weanost confided. Some himself mvcftved in fdl his present ditticul- 
« f them united pubjjcly with the * Thirty,’ ties, without any demand from Athens, but 
and put to death more than fifteen hundred freely, and of tun He) ’, sent thirl y talents to 
of our citizens, without trial ; without suf- th» state, w,hkh were most judiciously re- 
ferine them to know flic crimes for which jected. It was the junctmc of affairs, and 
the} Were thus condemned ; without admit- his terrors, and his piessing want of an al- 
* tin" their relations tcj'pay the common ut os l*arfl*e. which brought this sum; the very 
of interment to their bodies. Will you not causes which effected the alliance of Thebes, 
then keep your ministers under your own You are ever sounding m our ears the name 
power ? Shall rfct the men, now so extrava- of Thebes, vou are ever teasing us wiih’ihe 
gantly elated, be Rent away duly humbled ? repetition of that untorhmatepdlmmc* : but 
And can it be forgotrm, that no man ever not <yie word is ever suffered to escape, of 
hath attempted to destroy our constitution, those seventy tahyits Oi Persian gold, which 
until he had first made himself superior to vou diverted from the public sen ice into 
our tribunals ? ybur own cotters. Was it not from the want 

t And hefb, in your presence, would 1 glad- of money, from the want of only fiv e talents, 

1 Jv enter into a discussion with the author of that the foreign troops icfuseu ro give up 
this decree, as to the nature of those services, the citadel to the Thebans ? Was it not 
for which^e desires that Demosthenes should from the wantof nine talents of silver, that, 
lie crowned. If you- allege, agreeably to the when tlfc Arcadians were drawn out, and all 
first clause of the decree, that he hath sur- the leaders prepared to march, the whole 
rounded our walls with an excellent trench- expedition was defeated f Hut you are in 
ment; I must declare my. surprise. Surely the midst of afHuence, you have treasures 
the guilt of having rendered such a work to satisfy \our sensuality,— -and to crown 
necessary, far outweighs the merits of its all— while he enjoys the royal wealth, the 
execution. It is not lie who hat It strengthen- dangers all devolve on you. 
ened oui fortifications, who hath digged our The alisurchty of these men well deserves 
intrenchments, who hath disturbed the t ombs to be eoiisideied. .Should Ctesiphon presume 
of our ancestors, [1.] that should demand the to call upon Demosthenes to sneak before,,, 
honourr of a patriot monster, but he who hath you, and should lie rise ami lp v isl*>)i»'praHes 
procured some intrinsic services to the state, upon himself, to hqpr him would he still 
ifl you have recourse ot the second clause, more painful than all you have aaftcVeu by 
wheie you presume to say that he is a good his conduct. Men of « zeal merit, men of 
man, and hath ever persevered in speaking whose numerous and glofious services we 
and acting for the interest of the people, arc dearly sensible, are not yet claimed 
strip your decree of its vain-glorious pomp ; when they speak their own praises. Rut 
Sdhpre to facts: ami prove what vou have when a man, the scandal of Ids country, , 
asserted. I shall not press you with the in- sounds Cos own encomi^jpi, r vvho can hear 

[1.] The tombs of our ancestors, ire.] To Nepos, * u t • \the^nTiim^ rausi ex sarollfc 
6 understand this, it must be observed that sepulerisque constarent.’ Thus the speaker 
Themistocles, who built these walls, of had h fair opportunity not only for detracting 
which Demosthenes was purged witli the from the merit of his rival, b* t tor conver- 
repair, had ordered that the materials should Song it into an heinous crime ; no less than 
be instantly cofiected from all places without that of violating those tombs of their an- 
distinction, public* or private profane or > eestors, winch had made part of their forti- 
facred. * Quo factum est,’ sadh Cornelius ideations. 
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such*rrogance with any temper ? No, Ctesi- to be abandoned ami proffiyite in hA life? 
phon, if you have sense, avoid so shameless The youth who sees this is coiruptcd. Ii 
a procedure ; make your defence in person, public justice indicted on a man oi base and 
You cannot rmn to the pretence of any in- scandalous vices, like C'tcsiphon ? Thu af» 
ability lor speaking. IP would be abaurit, fords excellent instruction to other.,. 4 f)oth 
that you, who sunned yourself to be c hosen the judge who has given a sentence repug- 
nmbassador to Cleopatra, Philip’s daughter, nant to non on rand to tustice, it turn home 
m order to present t^ir rondnlcmeuK on the and instruct his son * That sin is wdl wai- 
rlruth of Alexandjr, king of the Mnln&sj, ranted to reject his instruction. Adu&e to 
should now plead such an inability. If you such a case may well be called impel tmence. 
were capable of consoling a woman* of NoL then as judges only, but as guaidian* 
another (wintry, hi the midst oi her grief, of the state, give your voices in such a man- 
can you decline the defence of a denee for ncr, that vou may approve youi conduct to 
which you are well paid ? Or is he to whom those absent citizens who miiy inquire wit a* 
you giant this crown, such a man an must hath been the decision. You me not to bt 
fie totally unknown, even to those on whom informed, Athenians, that the leputation o* 
he hath conferred his services, unless you our counity must be such as theirs who re- 
have an advocate to assist you ? Ask the ccive its honouis. And surely it must lie 
judges, whether they know t'habrias, and scandalous to stand m the sime point of 
Iplucrates, and Twiotheus. Ask for what view, not with our ancestors, but with the 
reason they made them presents, and raised unmanly baseness of Demosthenes, 
them statues. With one voice they will m- How then may such in fam v be avoided? 
stautly leply, that to Ctubrias they granted , By guarding against those, who atli'ct the 
these honours, *11 account of the sea-light 4 language of patriotism and public spirit, 
at Naxos; to Iphicrates, liecause lie cut oil' but whose real characters aie traitorous, 
tile detachment of Lamlemonums; toTijno- Loyalty, and the love of liberty, ai e words 
theus, on account of dies expedition to for- that lie" ready for every man. And the# are 
cyra; and toothers, as the reward of those more prompt to seize. them, whose actions 
many»aiul glorious serf ices which each per- are the most repugnant to such pihiciplts. 
formed in war. Ask them ag«n, why tfiey Whenever, therefore, you have found a man 
refuse the like honours to Demosthenes ; solicitous for foreigA crowds, and prorlarmi- 
thev will answer, because he is a corrupted lions of honours, granted by the (rraeks, 
hireling, a coward and a deserter. Crow oblige him to h*ve recourse to that conduct, 
him !- would this, he to confer an honour on whicH^the law prescribes ; to found his pre- 
Dumosthenes? Would it not rather be to tensions and proclamations on the true basis, 
disgrace yourselves, gnd those brave men the integiitv of his life, auf the exact regu- 
who fell in battle for their country ? Ima- lation of his manners. Should he not pro- 
gint* that you see tjjese here, roused to in- duce this evidence oft his merit, refuse yout 
digiiation, at the thought* of granting him sanction to his honours ; support the free- 
a crown. Hard, indeed, would be the case, dom of your constitution, which is now fal- 
lf we remove [J.J speechless and senseless ling from you. Can you reflect without 
beings from our borders, such as blocks and indignation, that our senate and«fcur assem- 
stones when by accident they have crushed blv are neglected with contempt, while letters • 
a citizen to death ; if, in the case of self- and deputations are sent to private houses, 
murder, wc bury the hand that committed not from inferior personages, but from the 
the deed separate from the rest of uio body ; highest potentates in Asia and m Europe, 
and yet tlut wc should confer honours on and for 'purposes declared capital by the 
Demosthenes, on him who was the author laws? Chat there are men who are at no 
of tile late expedition, the man who betrayed pains to conceal Jtheir part m such tramac- 
our citizens to destruction. This would be tions; who avow it in the presence of the 
to insult the Jean, and to damp the ardour people; who openly compare the letters; 
of the living, when they see that the piize some of wnom direct you to turn vour eyes 
of all their virtue is dead, and that their on them, as tiie guardians of their consti- 
incmony.niust m rLh. tutiou; others demand public honours as 

b Butiom get he point of greatest moment: the saviours of their country ? While the 
dunlin ftrvy ofbyoui sons demand by what }>enple reduced by a series of dispiriting 
wimbles they are to (form then lives, how events, as it were to a state of dotage, or 
would you teply ? For you well know that struck with infatuation, regard only me 
it is not only by ubdily exeri ises, by semi- name of freedom, but resign all real power 
naiies of learning, or by instructions in mu- into the hands of others. Ho that you ro- 
de, that our youth is tr^ied, but much tire from the assembly, not as liosn a* public 
more effectually by public examples. Is it deliberation, but as from an enter tainment, 

* proclaimed in the theatre thalti man is ho- where each man hath paid hi* club, and iA- 
noured with, stcro^n, for his virtue,%is mag- ceived his share. • 

nanimity, mid hitpatriotism, who yet proves Tliat this is a serious truth, let me offer 

[1.] If we remove, *&(’.] Draco the law- among a people not yet completely civilized.)* 
giver had enacted this law for exterminating And it my be proper to observe, that Solon 
even such' TnffhJ mate beings as had occasion* who abolished laws of Draco, as too se- 
ed the death of A citizen, disorder (ns*f vere, meddled not with those which related 
seenu) to inspire a peculiar horror of homi- to homicide, but left thenf in full force, 
dde (the crime most to be guarded against fTounxil. » 
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omething to cdi vince you. There was a 
man (it grieves me to dwell so often on the 
misfortunes of the state) of a private sta- 
tion, wJio, for the bare attempt of making 
a voyage to Samos, was, as a traitor to his 
country, put instantly to death by the coun- 
cil of Areopagus. Another private man, 
whose timid spirit, unable to support the 

f enerol consternation, had driven him to 
thodes, was not long since impeached, and 
escaped only by the equality of voices : had 
but one vote more been given for his con- 
demnation, banishment or death must have 
been his fate. To these Jet us oppose the 
case now before us. A popular orator, the 
cause of all our calamities, is found guilty 
of desertion in the field. This man ciaims 
a crown, and asserts his right to the honour 
of a proclamation. And shall not this 
wretch, the common pest of Greece, lie 
driven from our borders ? or shall we not 
seize and drag to execution this public plun- 
derer, whose harangues enable rum to steer 
his piratical course through our govern- 
ment ? Think on this critical season, in 
whiqh you are to give your voices. In a 
few days, the Pythian games are to lie cele- 
brated, and the convention of Grecian states 
to be collected. There shall our state be 
severely censured, on Recount of the late 
measig-es of Demosthenes. Should you 
crowfa him, you must he deemed areesso- 
Yics to those who violated tlte general neace. 
If, on the contrary, you reject the demand, 
vou will clear the state from all imputation. 
Weigh this cauKt maturely, as the interest 
not of a foreign state, but of your own: 
and do not lavish yoifi- honours inconside- 
rately: confer them with a scrupulous deli- 
cacy ; and let them be the distinctions of 
exalted worth and merit. Nor be contented 
to hear, bnt look round you, where your 
own interest is so intimately concerned, and 
see who are the men that "support Demos- 
thenes. Ape they his former companions 
in the chase, his afKociates in the manly 
exercises of his youth ? No, by the Olymp- 
ian God ; he never was employed In rous- 
ig the wild boar, or in af>y such exert ises 
as render the body vigorous: he was solely 
engaged in the sordid arts of fr^ud and cir- 
cumvention. 

And, let not his arrogance •cape vour at- 
tention when he tells cou, that, by his env- 
bassy, he wrested Byzantium from the Hands 
of Philip; that his ekiqurtice prevailed on 
the Acitrnamans to revolt; his eloquent e 
transported the souls of the Thebans. He 


thinks that yog* are sunk to such a degree 
of weakness, that he may prevail on you to 
believe that you harbour the very genius of 
persuasion In your city, and not a vile sy co- 
lorant. And when," at {he conclusion of his 
defence, he culls up his accomplices in cor- 
ruption as his advocates, then imagine that 
you see tire great benefactors of youi coun- 
try, in this place fronry hence I speak, ar- 
rayed against the villany of those men : So- 
lon, the man who adorned om*fiee consti- 
tution with the noblest laws, the philoso- 
pher, the renowned legislator, entreating 
you, with that decent gravity which distin- 
guished his character, by no means to pay 
a greater regard to the speeches of Demos- 
thenes than to your oaths and laws • Ai is- 
tides, who was suflered to prescribe to the 
Greeks their several subsidies, whose daugh- 
ter received their portions from the people 
at his decease; roused to indignation at tins 
insult on public justice, and asking whether 
you are not ashamed that, when vour fa- 
thers banished Arthmlus [i.J the Zelian, 
who brought in gold fiom Persia; when 
thep were scarcely restrained from killing a 
man connected with flie people m the most 
.sacred ties, and, by public proclamation, 
forbade him to appetfi in Athens, or v,i any 
paiA of the Athenian territory,— vet you aie 
going to crown Demosthenes with a golden 
cro^n, who did not bring in gold from Per- 
sia, but received bribes himself, and fiill 
possesses them. And can you imagine but 
that Themistocles, and those who kll^il 
Marathon, and th )se ,w)io died at Plata.',!, 
and the very sepulchres of ocr nnefestors, 
m usi ♦groan, if you ccyifer a crown on this 
man, who confessedly united with the bar- 
barians against the Greeks ? 

"'And, now, bear witness for me, thou 
Earth, thou Sun, O Virtue and Intelligent u, 
and thou, O TCiudition, which teacheth us 
the just distinction between vice and good- 
ness, I hy\o stood up, 1 huvp spoken in the 
cause ofjustioe. If I have suppoited my 
prosecution with a dignity liefitting iu im- 
portance, I has e spoken as my wishes dic- 
tated; if too deficiently, — as my abilities ad- 
mitted. Let what hath now been ofleied, 
and what your own thoughts must supply, 
be duly weighed, and pronounce sm h a sen- 
tence as justice and the interests of tiic state 
demand. 

[1.] Artlimius, &c.J See nr-te 3Tl»?’47, on 
Philippic the Third, r ,, 


THE ORATION OF DEMOSTHENES ON* THE CROWN. 


In Jhe first place, ye men of Athens, I maki 
any prayer to all the powers of heaven, that 
# #uch affection as I have e\e» invariably dis- 
covered to this state and all its citizens', you 
now may entertain f&e me, upon this pm- 
sent trial. And (what concerns you nearly, 
what essentially concerns your religion and 
% your honour,)— tluyt the godsjnay sodis-s 
jpoac yotir minds, as to admit me to proceed 


u 

in my defence, not as dirdfled by mv adver- 
sary (that w^uld lie severe indeed !) but by 
the laws, and by your«nath; in which, to all 
the olhei equitable clauses, we find this ex- 
pressly added—* each party sh^lCtave equal 
^hjidience.’ yiiis irnportr not merely, that 
you shall not prejudge, not merely that the 
same imivartialit y shall lie shewn to both; 
^but still fartner, th$t the contending parties 
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Bli.fll each be left at fua liberty to ar- 
range, [l.] and to conduct his pleading, as 
nis choice or judgment may determine. 

In many instances hath ^Eschines the *n- 
ture advantage in this cause. Two there are 
of more especial moment, first, as to our 
interests in the contest, we are on terms ut- 
terly unequal ; for* they are by no means 
points of equal import, for me to be depriv- 
ed of your affections, and for him to be de- 
feated in his prosecution. As to me— but, 
when I am entering on my defence, let me 
suppress every thing ominous, sensible as 1 
must be or this, the advantage of my adver- 
sary.— In the next place, suen is the natural 
disposition of mankind, that invective and 
accusation are heard with pleasure, while 
they who speak their own praises are receiv- 
ed with impatience. His, then, is the part 
which commands a favourable acceptance ; 
that which must prove offensive to every 
single hearer, is reserved for me. If, to 
guard against This disadvantage, I should 
decline all mention of my own actions, I 
know not by what means X could refute the 
charge, or establish -my prehensions to this 
honour. If, on the other hand, I enter into 
a detail of my whole conduct, private and 
political, I must be obliged to speak perpe- 
tually of myself. Here, then, I shall en- 
deavour to preserve all possible moderation ; 
ntgi, what the circumstances of the cate ne- 
cessarily extort from me must, injustice, 
be imputed to him who first mo\ ed a prose- 
cution so extraordinary. 

f presume, ye judges, ye will all acknow- 
ledge, that in this cause CtesiphoiL. and I 
are equally concerned ; t^at it calls for my 
attention no less than nis. For, in every 
case, it is grievous and severe to be depiiOd 
of our advantages ; and especially when they 
are wrested from us by an enemy. But to 
bti deprived of your favour and affections, 
Is a misfortune the most severe, as these 
are advantages the most important. And if 
such be the object of the present contest, I 
bone, and it w my general request to this 
t . iimnal, that, while 1 endeavour to defend 
Myself fairly and equitably against this 
' haige, ye will hear me as the laws direct, 
ihoselaws, which their first author, Solon, 
'lie man so tender of our Interests, so true a 
*ieml to liberty, secured not by enact ing 
'uly, bdt by the additional provision of that 
*<vtth fcmysed on you, ye judges, not, as I 
conceive, from any suspicion of your intc- 
(0 ityT bvi from a cleft conviction, that, as 
the jrrosecutor, who is first to speak, hath 
the advantage of loading his adversary with 


[10 To arrange, &c.1 flThis is a iiberty 
th^ orator hath accordingly assumed, and 
most artfullv and happily, under* the pre- 
tence of guarding against all prepossessions, 
ho first enters uno a full detajj of public of* 
fairs, and sets his owg services In the fairest 
point of view. Having thus gained the 
hearts nfth^ hearers, then he ventures on 
tlie points of lav* relative toJiis account? 
die. And th^e he soon dismisses, with an 
nttfected contempt of his adversary, and a 
perfect confidence in t£e merits otiiia ow^ 


invectives and calumnies;, the defendant 
could not possibly prevail against them, un- 
less each of you, who are to pronounce sen- 
tence, should, with a reverend attehtion to 
that duty which you owe to heaven, fa- 
vourably admit the just defence of him who 
is to answer, vouchsafe an impartial and 
equal audience to both parties, ami> thus 
form your decision on all that hath been 
utged by both. 

As I am, on this day, to enter into an ex- 
act detail of all my conduct, both in private 
life, and in my public administration, here 
permit me to repeat those supplications to 
the gods with wnich I first began, and, in 
your presence, to offer up my prayers, first, 
that 1 may be received by you, on this oc- 
casion, with the same affection which I 
have ever felt for this state and all its citi- 
zens ; and, in the next place, that heaven 
may direct your minds to that determina- 
tion which shall prove most conducive to 
the general honour of all, and most exactly 
consonant to the religious engagements o‘f 
each individual 

Had Aeschines confined his accusation to 
those points only on which he founded his 
impeachment, 1 too should have readily pro- 
ceeded 4o support the * legality’ of the de- 
cree. But, as he hath bgen no less copious 
upon other subjects, as he hath pressed me 
with various : Megatons, most of them tho 
grossest falsehoods, 1 deem it necessary, 
and it is but just, that 1 first speak a few 
words of these, that none>of you may be 
influenced by matters foreign to the cause, 
and no prepossessions conceived against me 
when I come to the chief point of my de- 
fence. .* 

As to all that scandalous abuse which he 
hath vented against my private character, 
mark, on what a plain and equitable issue * 
I rest the whole. If you know me to be 
such a man as he alleges (for I am no stran- 
ger, my life hath been spent among you,) 
suffer me not to speak, no, though my pub- 
lic administration may have had the most 
transcendent merit; rise up at once, and 
pronounce my ‘Amdem nation. But if you 
have ever esteemed, if you have known me 
to be mucA superior to him, of a family 
more reputable ; inferior to no citizen of 
common rank, either in character or birth 
(to Jay more might seem arrogant and of- 
fensive,) then let him be denied all confi- 
dence in other matters ; for here is a plain 
proof that he hath equally been false in Jfil ; 
and let me be now favoured with the same 
regard which I have cxpenenced on many 

cause. Then come his objections to the 
character of the prosecutor, which naturally 
led him round again to the history c€ his 
own administration, the point on whicji he 
chiefly relied ; and where he had the finest 
occasions of displaying his own merits, and, 
of loading yEschines and his adherents with 
the heaviest iuumtalions, as traitors to the 
state, and mallnous enemies to those whe 
were distinguished by theinzeal in support 
K>f their rights and dignity. ^ 
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former trials.-^Ves, J3schlnes ! depraved nocent victim sacrifice to our animosities, 
as is your heart, your understanding here This is the severest injustice. No ! he can- 
appears equally depraved ! To imagine that not pursue Ctesiphon on my account ; and 
1 could- be diverted from the account of all that lie hath not directed his impeachment 
my political transactions, by turning aside against me, can pi bceed but from a consci- 
to these your personal scurrilities : I shall ousness that«»ucn impeachment could not 
not proceed thus : I am not so infatuated ; be supported. 

no, t j shall first examine all that falsehood Here then I may rej»t my cause; as it is 
and virulence with which you have loaded natural to conclude frofn what hath now 
my administration; and then proceed to been offered, that all the several articles of 
those calumnies with which he hath so li- his accusation must be equally unjust, and 
centiously abused ray private character, if equally devoid of truth. But it is my pur- 
this audience can endure the odious detail, pose to examine them distinctly, one by 
[1.1 To proceed then to the articles on one; and especially his injurious falsehood? 
which I am accused. These are many and relative to the 'peace* and * embassy,’ where 
grievous ; some of that kind, against which he would transfer the guilt of those actions 
the laws denounce severe, nay the utmost, upon me, which he himself committed, in 
punishments. But the whole scheme of conjunction with Phiiocrates. And here, 
this prosecution discovers all the rancour of my fellow-citizens, it is necessary, nor is it 
enmity, all the extravagance, and virulence, foreign to the pur pose, to recall to your re- 
and insolence of malice; which, I call the mem brance the state of our affairs in those 
gods to witness, is neither right, nor consti- times : that, together with each conjunc- 
tutional, nor just. True it is, that roan ture, ye may have a dear view of each par- 
should be denied the privilege of appearing* ticular transaction. *■ 

and speaking before the people ; out this At that period, then, when the Phodan 
prix'lege never should be perverted to the wai broke oi\t (not by my means, for I had 

a toses of animosity and envy. ( Vet thus no share in public business at that time, > 
he abused ill’ For, liad he really such were, in the first place, the dispositions 
been witness of my crimes against the state, of this state, that we wished the safety of 
and of crimes so heirous, as he Hath now th£ Phocianfj although we saw the injustice 
set,fS*rth with sdeh theatrical solemnity, he of their conduct ; and what calamity soever 
..might have resorted to tfce legal punish- the*- Thebans might have suffered would 
merits, while the facts were recent jihad he Have given us pleasure, as we were incenusd, 
seen me acting so as to merit an impeach- and not without reason and justice, against 
merit, he might have impeached ; had I this people : indeed they had not used their 
proposed illegal decrees, he might in duo success at Leuctra with moderation. Then 
form have accused me of illegal decrees; or Peloponnesus was all divided : thtwe who 
whatever other crimes his malice hath now hated the Lacedemonians were not strong 
falsely urged against me, whatever other enough to destroy them ; nor could the go- 
instances of guilt he had discovered in my pernors, appointed by Lacedemon, maintain 
conduct Athens are laws against them all, their authority in the several cities; but 
there are punishments, there are legal forms they, and all, were every where involved in 
of procedure, which might have condemned desperate contention and disorder. Philip, 
me to the severest penalties* Here was his perceiving this (for it was no secret,) and 
resource.^* And, did it appear, that he had lavishiiyT his gold on the traitors in the se- 
proceeded thus, that he naa thus embraced veral states, aided the confusion, and in- 
the legal advantages against me, then had flamed them stil more violently against 
he been consistent in the present prosecu- each other. Thus did he contrive to make 
tion. But now, as he Hath deviated from the faults and errors of other men subser- 
the regular and equitable method ; as he vient to his own interests, so as to rise to 
hath declined all attempts torconvict me, that height of power which threatened all 
while the facts cvere recent ; and, after so Greece. And now, when men began to, sink 
long an interval, hath collected such a heap under the calamity of a long-protracted war ; 
of calumny, of ribaldry, and scand^ 1 ; it is when the then insolent, but now pnhappy 
evident he but arts * part; while I am the Thebans, were on the point of being com# 
person really accused, he affects the form of pelled, in the face of Greece to*tf$r to you 
jioceeding only against this man: while, for protection ; Philip, to preventable. to 
on the very face of the prosecution, there keep the states from uniting, promised a 
appears a malicious design against me, he peace to you ; to tb£n\ a reinforcement, 
dares not point his malice at the real object, What was it, then, which so far conspired 
nut labours to destroy the reputation of with his design, that you fell into the snare 
another. So that, to all the other argu- by an error almost voluntary ? The coward- 
mqpts, obvious to be urged, with all the ice shall I dUU it i Or the ignorance of the' 
force of truth, in defence of Ctesiphon, I other Greeks? Or rather a combination of 
might fairly add one more : That, whatever , both ? Who, while you rere maintaining a 
be our particular quarrels, justice requires tedious and ’Incessant war, and this in the 
that they should be discussed between our- common cause (as ‘was evjdent in fact,) 
sfjves ; tnat we oursalves, I say, should sup- never once provided for yqnr support, 
lift the contest, and uotfeeek for some in-, ^either by money, or by trowps, or by any 

[L] In the*common editions of the oricJ- confuted. The translator* hath followed 
ial, tills whole passage Is eifbarraased and the arrangement of Dr. Taylor, 
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assistance whatever. This Jbnduct you re* 
ceiveii with a just and a becoming resent- 
ment, and readily listened to the overtures 
of Philip. Hence were^ou prevailed on Jo 
grant the peace, not by any promises of 
mine, as he hath falsely asserted. And, it 
must appear, upon a fair examination, that 
the jniquity and exemption of these men, 
in the course of tlAt treaty, have been the 
real cause (/ all our present difficulties. 
But 1 shall now proceed to a faithful and 
exact detail of this whole transaction ; con- 
scious, that, if any instances of guilt ever 
so heinous should appear in it, not one can 
be fairly charged on me. 

The first who [1.] evermoved or mention- 
ed a peace was Aristodcmus the player. The 
man who seconded his instances, and pro- 
posed the decree, and who, with him, nad 
hired out his services on this occasion, was 
Philocrates, your aciomplice, AEschines, not , 
mine / no ! though you roar out }our false- 
hoods till you bqjst They who united with t 

them in support of this measure (from what 
motives I shall not now inquire,) where Eu- 
bulus and CephlsophtJh. 1 haK no part m it 
at alL And though this be really the fact, 
though it be proved bykhe evidence of truth 
itself, yet so abandoned is he t<± all sens® of 
shame, as to dare not only to assert that 1 was 
the author of this peace, but that I prevent- 
ed tiie state from concluding it in conjura- 
tion with the general assembly of the Greeks. 

O thou— by what name can I properly 

call thee? When thou wert present, when 
thou safest depriving the state of an inte- 

rest so important, a conjunction of suck mo- 
ment, as thou now ifescribest with so much 
pomp, didst thou 'express thy indignation ? 
Didst thou rise up, to explain, to enforce 
that guilt of which Ihou now accusest me ? 
And, had Philip purchased this my impor- 
tant service of preventing the union of the 
Greeks, surely it was not thy part, to be si- 
lent, but to cry aloud, to testify, to inform 
these thy fellow-citizens. But this was 
never done' thy voice was never once heard 
on this occasion. — And, in fact, no embassy 
was at that time sent to any of the Grecian 
states; they had all discovered their senti- 
meiUp long before : — such is the absurdity 
of his assertions. And, what is still worse, 
these h$ falsehoods are principally directed 
Igainst the honour of our state. For, if 
you called $n tl*5 other Greeks to take up 
arm#, and at the san* time sent out your 
ministers to Philip to treat tor peace, this 
■was the act of a*i$)urybatm, not the part 
of this city, not the procedure of honest 
men. But this is not th% fact ; uo! For 
what purpose could ye have sent to them at 
thatjieiiod ? For a peace ? They were all 
At peace. Foma war i We were rhea ac- 
tually deliberatlnflsabout the treaty. Upon 
the whole, ^therefore, it dotl# not appear 
that l was at all the agent, or at all the author, 
of this flrsUpeace : nor can he produce the 
least reasonade evidence to support those, 
other falsehoods he nath urged a&unst me. 

* • 

00 The first who, &c.] Thesparticnlare 
of this whole negotiation*^ related at large* 


Again, from the time w^en this state had 
agreed to peace, examine fairly, what course 
of conduct each of us adopted. Thus you 
will clearly see who was Philip’s ag&it upon 
every occasion ; who acted for you, and 
sought the real interest of his country. 

1, on my part, proposed a decree in the 
senate, that our ambassadors should em- 
bark, with all expedition, for such place as 
they were informed was the present resi- 
dence of Philip, and receive his oaths of ra- 
tification. But they, even after my decree 
had passed, declined to pay the due obe- 
dience. And here, Athenians ! 1 must ex- 
plain the import and moment of this my 
decree. It was the interest of Philip, that 
the interval between our acceding and his 
swearing to the treaty should be as long, 
yours, that it should be as short, as possible. 
And why ? You had abandoned all warlike 
preparations, not only from the day when 
you had sworn to the peace, but from the 
moment you had first conceived an expecta- 
tion of it; he, on the contrary, redoubled 
his attention to all military aflhirs, through 
the whole intervening period; concluding 
(and it proved a just conclusion,) that what- 
ever places he could wrest from us, previ- 
ously toahis oaths of ratification, he might 
retain them all securely, .and that no one 
could think of rescinding the treaty kpon 
that account. *This i foresaw; I weighed 
Jt maturely, and hence proposed this decree, 
that they should repair to Philip, and re- 
ceive his oaths, with all •epeditlou; that 
so he should be obliged to ratify the treaty, 
while the Thracians* your aLues, yet kept 
t>ossession of those places, the object of this 
man's ridicule, Serri«m, Myrnum, and 
Ergyske: not that Philip, by seizing such 
of them as were most convenfentto his pur- 
poses, should become master of all Thrace ; 
not that he should acquire vast treasures ; 
not that he should gain large reinforcements, 
and thus execute all hi® future schemes with 

ease Here is a decree which jEschines 

hath nevfer mentioned, never quoted. But, 
because I moved in the senate, that the am- 
bassadors of Macedon should be introduced, 
he inveighs Against me as highly criminal. 
What should I have done ? Was I to move, 
that they should not be introduced ? The 
men who came purposely to treat with us ! 
Was rto forbid, that any seats should be 
appointed for them in the theatre ? Why, 
they might have purchased seats at the 
common trifling price I Was 1 to shew my 
concern for Athens by such minute sayings, 
while, like him and his accomplices, I sold 
our capital interests to Philip ? *No *■ — 
Take my decree, which he, though well ac- 
quainted with it, hath passed over in sP 
fence. Read ! ® 

The Decree- 

• 

“ In the archonahio of Mneslphllu*, on 
the 19th day of®the month Ecatombseon* 
the Pandionian tribe presiding,— Demos- 

fa the third ?»ook"oTthe5iStory of Life * 
of Philip. 
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thenes, son of Demosthenes of the Faeanian 
tribe, proposed the following decree : 

“ Whereas Philip, by his ambassadors 
sent to Athens to confer about a jxiace, hath 
agreed and concluded on the terms: it is 
resolved by the senate and people of Athens, 
in order to the final execution of this treaty, 
agn&ably to the resolutions and conventions 
of a former assembly, that five ambassadors 
be chosen from the community of Athens : 
which ambassadors thus chosen shall depart, 
and without delay repair to such place as 
they shall be informed is the place of Philip's 
residence, and, with all possible expedition, 
mutually receive and tike the oatns neces- 
sary for ratification of the treaty concluded, 
as aforesaid, with the people of Athens, in- 
cluding the allies on each side.— The persons 
chosen into this commission are Eubulus, 
jEschines, Ccphisophon, Democrates, and 
Cleon.” 

When, by this decree, I had approved my 
attachment to the state, not to the'tnterest 
of Philip, our excellent ambassadors sat 
domain hi perfect indifference, three whole 
months, in Maredon, although, within the 
space of ten, or rather of three, or four 
days, they might have arrived at the Helles- 
pont, tendered the oaths, and tfius saved 
thq, Wowns befoie he had reduced them — 
For he would not have attempted the least 
* hostility in our presence; or, if lie^ad, we 
might nave refused his ratification, and dis- 
appointed his hopes of peace : for he could 
not have enjoyed both ; a peace and his con- 
quests also. 

Such was the first instance of Philip’s ar- 
tifice in this negotiation, and of the corrup- 


tion of these wicked men; for which I L Philip’s conduct was attended with applause 
then denounced, and now and ever must de- * * > "* 1 An- 

nounce, perpetual war and opposition against 
these enemies of heaven — I proceed to point 
out another, and a still more flagrant instance 
of iniquity — When Philip had, in due form, 
acceded to the treafiy, having first possessed 
himself of Thrace, by means of those mi- 
nisters who refused obedience to fny decree, 
he bribed them once again not to depart 
from Mocedon, until he had completed 
his armament against the Plifrians ; lest a 
fair report of bis designs and preparations 
should prompt you to issue forth, steer 
your course to Thermopylae, as qp a for- 
mer [1.] occasion j and block up the straits 
erf Euboea with your ‘navy. He resol ved that 
the news of his preparations, and his passage 
through the straits, should arrive together. 

And such were his apprehensions, such the 
violence of his terror, lest, when he had 
gakiedahe straits, before he had completed 


s the destruction of Phocis, ye should be in- 
fqpned of hia motions, resolve to assist this 
elite, and thus defeat his grand design; 
tnat he again bribed this wretch, not in 
conjunction with the other deputies, but 
now apart, and by himself, to make such 
representations, and to give you such as- 
surances as effectually %uined all our 1% 


And here, Ay fellow-citizens, I desfre, I 
beseech you to bear in mind, through the 
whole course of this dispute, that, if JEs- 
chines had urged nothing against me foreign 
to his cause, jf too should have confined my- 
self to the great point in contest. But ns ne 
hath recurred to everycharge, every invec- 
tive which malice couKLsuggest, it becomes 
necessary for me to make some short reply 
to all the several crimes allege*', against me. 

What then were the declarations which he 
made at this pmeture, and which proved so 
fatal to our interests ? That vou ought not 
to be violently alarmed at Philip’s passage 
through the straits ; that the event would 
answer to your most sanguine wishes, if you 
but continued quiet : that in two or three 
days you should hear that he had entered 
into strict friendship with those who seemed 
the object of his hostilities, and that lie had 
become their enemy, with whom lie now 
united. ‘For it is not words,' said he xu 
all the solemnity of language, * that form 
tiie strict band of friendship, but a simila- 
rity of interests. And it is equally the inte- 
rest of all, 6f Philip, of the Phocians, and 
of Athens, to be leheved from the insolence 
and stupidity of the Thebans.'— And what 
were the irq nediate consequences ? The un- 
happy Phocians were speedily destroyed, 
aqrl tneir cities rased to their foundations: 
syou, who had relied on his assurance* ami 
continued quiet, were shortly obliged to 
leave your lands desolate, and collect your 
property within thqvo walls, while lie receiv- 
ed his gold. And, still farther, tlte invete- 
rate hatred of the Thebans and Thessalian 
fell, with all itt weight, on Athens, while 


and popularity. To pro\c these things, 
read the decree of Callisthenes, ami the let- 
ter received from Philip. They lx>th con- 
firm the truth of my assertions.— Read 1 

1 The Decree. 

“ In the archonship of Mnesiphilus, or. 
the 21st day of the month of Mnemacterion, 
m an assembly ex traoid Inary, convened by 
authority of the generals, prvtanea, and 
senate, at the motion of Callisthenes, it is 
“ Rrsoi.vkd, 

" That no citizen of Athens be permitted, 
on any pretence whatever, to pass the ni^;t 
in the country : but tha|r man shall 
confine himself within the city, tlv; pre- 
cincts of the Piraeus, exceptmg only ‘such 
persons as may be apftojnted to the defence 
of some post. That every such person shall 
he obliged to unaintain hi? station, without 
presuming to absent himself, either by night 
or day. That whoever refuses to pay mite 
obedience to this resolutiomand decree, shall 
incur the penalties ordafoed for traitors, un- 
less he can*a Liege some necessary cause, to be 
approved of by tlu*gener&l immediately in 
command, the treasurer, aniUthe secretary 
of the senate, who shall halt the sole power 
of judging of such ^legations. That all 
c effects now in the country shall be instantly 
a fofmer, &c.]* See the Intxo- removed* those within the distance of a 
P hilippic 1. I hundred and twenty stadia, into the city or 
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Plraus ; those at any greatyr distance, to 
Eleusia, Phyie, Aphidna, Rhamnusium, and 
Sunium.” 

Were these the hopes which induced you 
to conclude the peace ? AVere these the pre- 
mises, with whit^i this hirelingjamused you ? 
—Now read the letter soon afterward receiv- 
ed from Philip. t 
• 

# The Letter. 

“ Philip, king of Macedon, to the senate 
and people of Athens, health. 

“ Know ye, that we have passed the straits 
of Thermopylae, and reduced Phocis. We 
have stationed our garrisons in such towns 
as have submitted and acknowledged our 
authority. Those which have presumed to 
resist our forre, we have taken by assault, 
reduced the inhabitants to slavery, and rased 
their habitations to the ground. But, being 
informed that you are making dispositions 1 
for the support of these people, we, by these 
presents, recommend to you to spare your-* 
selves the pains of such an ineffectual at- 
tempt. Your conduct must certainly# ap- 
pear extremely inequitable aim extravagant, 
in arming against us, with whom you nave 
so lately concluded a*treaty. If you have 
determined to shew no regaiff to your* en- 
gagements. we shall only wait for the com- 
mencement of hostilities, to exert a rtyolu- 
tic/h on our part, no less vigoious and for- 
midable." 

^'oti hear how he announces his Intention 
in th|£ letter: how explicitly he declares to 
his allies, * 1 have taken these measures in de- 
spite of the Athenians, and to their sternal 
mortification. 1£ ye arc%i«e, then, ye The- 
bans and Thessalians, ye will regard them as 
enemies, and submit to me with an entire 
confidence.’ These are not his words, indeed ; 
but thus he would gladly be understood. 
And by these means did he arquirc such an 
absolute dominion over their affectum, that, 
blind and insensible to all consequences, they 
suffered lym to execute the utmost schemes 
of his ambition. Hence, all the calamities 
which the wretched Thebans experience at 
this day. While he, who was the great 
agent and coadjutor in procuring this impli- 
riyjontidence; he, who in this place uttered 
his falsehoods, and deceived you by his 
flattcryig assurances ; he it Is, who affects a 
%deep concern at the inisfoi tunes of Thebes, 
who ifwfirays tfiem In Such pathetic terms ; 
although he himself He the real author both 
of these %nd the calamities of Phocis, and 
of all others whjgtrthe Greeks have suffered. 
Yes, vEschines, you must be affected deeply 
with these events, you fiust indeed reel 
compassion for the Thebans : you who have 
’ aerfhired possessions in Boeotiaf you who en- 
joy the fruits of their lands: ant 1 must 
surely rejoice a* their misery; 1 who was 
instantly demanded by the fnan who had 
inflicted it. , • 

But I |gve been led Insensibly to some 
particulars, which I may shortly introduce 
with more propriety. I now Return to the 
proof of my assertion, that the coeruption 
and iniquity of these men have jjpen the 1 


real cause of our present cUJcultics. When 
Philip had contrived to deceive you so effec- 
tually, by means of those who, during their 
embassy, had sold themselves to thisjjrince, 
and never reported one word of truth to your 
assemblies ; wt\pn the wretched Phociansalso 
had been betrayed, and their cities levelled 
to the ground what followed ? The mis- 
creant Thessalians, and the stupid Thdlans, 
regarded Phil ip as their friend, tneir benefac- 
tor, their saviour : he was every thing with 
them : nor could they bear a word which 
tended to oppose these sentiments. On your 
part, although ye looked with a just suspi- 
cion on the progress of affairs, although ye 
felt the utmost indignation, yet still ye ad- 
hered to the treaty : for it was not possible 
to act, single as ye were. The other Greeks 
too, equally abused with you, and equally 
disappointed In their hopes, were yet deter- 
mined to the same pacific conduct, though 
Philip, in effect, had long since made war 
upon them. For when, in the circuit of his 
expedition, he had destroyed the Illyrians, 
and the Triballians, and even some Grecian 
states ; when a certain set of men had seized 
the opportunity of a peace, issued forth Trom 
the several cities, ann, jepairing to Macedofi, 
had theie received his bribes (of which num- 
ber /Esifhines was one, ) then were the real 
objects of his hostilities discovered, a^l then 
was the attack made on the several s Rites. 
Whether they fet pefcelved this attack, of 
no, is another question : a question which 
concerns not me : I was ever violent in fore- 
warning, in denouncing t'ntWanger here, and 
in every place to which I was deputed. But, 
in fact, the states ware all unsound. Those 
who had the conduct and administration of 
affairs, had been gained by gold : while 
their private citizens and popular assemblies 
were either blind to all consequences, or 
caught by the fatal bait of temporary ease * 
and quiet. And such was the general infa- 
tuation that each community^conceived, 
that they alone were t*» be exempted from 
the common calamity ; nay, that they could 
derive their own security from the public 
danger. To thl|I must impute It, that the 
many found their inordinate and ill-timed 
indolence exchanged for slavery: while their 
statesmen, who imagined that they were 
selling every thing but tneraselves, found at 
length that they nad first sold themselves. 
Instead of friends and guests (so were they 
styled, while they were receiving their 
bribes,) now they were called flatterers, ene- 
mies to Heaven, and every other odious 
name so justly merited. For it is not the 
interest of the traitor that is at all regarded 
by the man who bribes him; nor f when the 
purchased service hath been once obtained, 
is the traitor ever admitted Into his future 
confidence. If he were, no man could be 
happier than the traitor. But this is* not 
the case, my fellow-citizens 1 How should 
it ? No ! Impossible 1 When the votary* 
of ambitipn hath once obtained his oljrject, 
he also becomef*master of his vile agents : 
and, as he knows their baseness, then, then 
he detests them; he keeps fhem at a wary 
distance ; h# spurns them from hip. 
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fleet on former elente : their time Indeed * 
paved : but men of sense may always find a 
time to derive Instruction from them. Las- 
thenes ma called the friend of Philip, until 
he had betrayed Olynthus : TImoUlus, un- 
til he had destroyed the Thebans ; Eudicus 
and Simo, until they had given him the 
dominion of Thessaly ; then were they dri- 
ven away with scorn ; then were they loaded 
with every kind of wretchedness ; and trai- 
tors In disgrace were dispersed through the 
whole nation. How was Arlstratus received 
atSicyon? How Perilous at Megara ? Are 
they not in abject infamy ? And heuce it 
evidently appears, that he who is most vigi- 
lant In defence of his country, and most 
zealous in his opposition to such men, is 
really a friend to you, ^Eschines, and your 
venal, traitorous faction (as his conduct 
makes it necessary to bribe you ;) and that 
your safety and your gains depend entirely 
on the number of such patriots, and (jjieir 
obstinate aversion to your counsels. If 
left to yourselves, ye must have long since 
perished. 

And-now, as to the transactions of those 
times, I might Say more j but I have already 
said what 1 deem mort> than sufficient. To 
him must it be imputed, who hath disgorged 
all the foulness of nis own iniquity upon me, 
which h was neceSSsary to wipe away, for 
the sake of those who were ,bom since the 
events I speak of. To you, yc judger the 
detail must be tedious and disgusting. Be- 
fore I had uttered one word, you were well 
informed of his prostitution. He calls it 
friendship and intimate connexion. Thus 
hath he just now expres&d It— ‘ He who re- 
proaches me with the intimacy of Alexan- 
der J" I reproach thee 'With the intimacy of 
Alexander !«How couldst thou obtain it ? 
,How couldst thou aspire to it* I could 
never call thee the friend of Philip ; no, nor 
the intimate of Alexander. I am not so 
mad. Unites we are to call those menial 
servants, who labour* for their wages, the 
friends and intimates of those wly> hire 
them. But how can this be ? Impossible! 
No! I formerly called you elhe hireling of 
Philip; I now call you the hireling of 
Alexander ; and so do all these onr fellow- 
ritlzens. If you dpubt it, ask them ; or I 
shall ask them for you. Ye citizens of 

[1.] You hear their ahswer.] Commenta- 
tors seem surprised at the boldness and the 
sueqBJw of this appeal. Some tell us, that 
the speaker was hurried into the hazardous 
question by his impetuosity. Some that his 
friend Menander was the only person who 
returned t»e answer he desired. Others, 
again, that he pronounced falsely on purpose, 
and that the assembly Intended but to cor- 
rect his pronunciation, when they echoed 
bade 'the Word Mur#«>ror, hireling. But 
the truth is, he was too modi interested in 
£> present contest, to suffer himself to be 
realty transported beyond the strictest 
bounds of prudence and cktktlon ? he was 
too Wall supported to rely uvon a single 
voice, if such could be at all heard in theas- 
CTisWy i pud he had too much gc$d sense to 


Athens, do you! -account vEschines the Hire- 
ling, 01* the intimate, of Alexander ? You 
hear their answer. [ 1 .] 

I now proceed to jny defence against the 
several articles of his impeachment, and to 
tile particular^ of my ministerial conduct, 
that jfCschlncs (although he knows them 
well) may hear the reasoaj on which I justly 
claim the honour of this decree, and might 
claim still greater honours. Take the im- 
peachment. Read it. 

The Impeachment. 

"In the archonship of Huerondas, on 
the 6th clay of the month ElaphaeboJion, 
/Eschines, son of Atrometus, of the Cotho- 
cidian tribe, impeached Ctesiphon, son of 
Leosthenes, of the Anaphlystian tribe, be- 
fore the archon, of a violation of the laws. 

" Forasmuch as he hath been author of 
an illegal decree, importing, that a golden 
j^rown should be conferred onDemosthenes, 
son of Demosthenes, of the Fseanlan tribe ; 
and that proclamation should be made In 
the theatre, during tie grand festival of 
Bacchus, and the exhibition of the new tra- 
gedies, that the people of Athens had con- 
ferred this golden crown upon the said"' De- 
mosthenes, on account or hi9 virtue, and 
affectionate attachment to Greece In general, 
and U. Athens hi particular ; as also, on fV'- 
coifht of that magnanimity and steady zeal in 
speaking and acting for the interests of this 
state, which he hath ever discovered, arid 
still discovers, upon evC*rv occasion, to the 
utmost of his power. All which clausrs are 
false, attd repugnapt, to our laws. As it is 
enacted, 

K First, that no man shall enter false al- 
legations into our public acts. 

“ Secondly, that no man, yet accountable 
for any office of trust, shall receive a crown : 
whereas, Demosthenes was director of the 
fort ificatio >.?, and manager of the theatrical 
funds. 

“ Lastly, that no crown shall be proclaim- 
ed in the theatre during the festival, or dra- 
matic entertainments, but in the senate- 
house, if the crown be granted by the senate ; 
if by the commons, in the Pnyx, and in full 
assembly. 

“ The penalty, [2.] fifty talents. The 


recur to a ridiculous and childlsht^artMce. 
The assembly, to which he audreswl him- 
self, was of a quite different kind fijonToife 
of our modem courts of Jaw, where order 
and decorum are maintained.* The audience 
were not at all concerned to suppress the 
emotions raised irtfthem by the speaker. And 
Demosthenes had a large party present, wly), 
he was w^ 1 assured, would rerum the pro- 
per answer loudly. ° 

[2.] The penalty, &c.] The damages, if 
we may so call mem, w erjs laid at such a vast 
sum as Ctesiphon, if condemned, could by 
no means discharge : in which c^seriie must 
hove been banished, or braced with infamy : 
ana Demosthenes must probably have shared, 
c *he sameffate; against whom, no doubt, 
.Eschinet, wo«dd have Immediately com- 
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ageats, [1] Cephisophon * and Cleon." means* Inflamed the animosities which had 
Here* you have the several articlewof the already torn and distracted the Greeks, 
decree, on which he founds his prosecution. Some he deceived ; some he gained by 
And on these very articles I mean Jo rest the bribes; on others he employed ali his en- 
justiceof my cause. 1 shkll take them in the gines of seduction ; and thus rent the nation 
order of this impeachment, and speak to into many different parties, although all 
them one by one, without any voluntary were alike engaged In one common cause, 
omission. — As to the clause of * that steady that of uniting against the progress^ his 
zeal in speaking attcf acting for the interest power. In such a general dissention of the 
of this state, which I have ever discovered, Grecian states, in such a general blindness, 
and still discover upon every occasion, to the both to the present and to the rising evil, 
utmost of my power,’ and the honours ap- consider, Athenians, what were the mea- 
pointed to me on this account, the decision sures, what was the conduct, which became 
must depend on my ministerial conduct, this state? And for these let me be brought 
From this conduct, duly considered, It will to a strict account ; for I am the man who 
appear whether Ctesiphon hath adhered to advised and directed them, 
truth and propriety in these assertions, or Say then, JSschines, was it our part. In 
wliether they be false.— As to the omission despite of every generous sentiment, every 
rj conferring the crown * when my accounts consideration of our dignity, to have taken, 
of office should be first passed,’ and the ap- our station with the Thessalians and Dolo- 
pointment of the theatre as the place of pro- plans, to have ranged ourselves on the side 
clamation ; these points too might be de-* of Philip, in order to subvert the dominion 
termined by my administration, this might of the Greeks, the honours and the conquests 
decide whether*! be woithy of such an ho-* of our ancestors ? Or, if we were to reject 
nour and such a publication. Yet I deem it such conduct (and surely none could be more 
incumbent on me tr^producf Ihe lawj, by shameful,) was it our part, ours, wl» had 
which these clauses are fully warranted. So foreseen, who 6eemed perfectly convinced of 
upright and so plainis the scheme of my the consequences which must arise, unless 
defence. * seasonably prevented, to have proved indif- 

I proceed, then, to the particular measures fereut spectators, v^hen these consequences 
of my administration. And let no man think had really arisen ? Yes ! f would gldkty ask 
that I am suspending the discussion of* this the man who appears most severe in his 
cailse, if I enter into the affairs and counsels censure of our measures, what, in his opi- 
of Greece. He who hath attacked this as- nion, was our proper part. Was it the part 
seitkm. that • I have ever spoken and acted of those, who were the immediate cause of 
for thy general interest;’ he who expressly all the misfortunes and calamities which fell 
accuses it ofYalsehood ; he it is, who makes upon the Greeks, as the Thessalians and 
the account of all rny public conduct, %U my their associates ? ort>f those who affected an 
whole system of ^dminisitation, immediate- indifference to all events from views of pri- 
ly pertinent and necessary to this suit. Ifc- vatc interest, as the Arcadians, the Messe- 
sldes, among the different departments of nians, and the Argives >— And ®et most of 
those who engage in public business, mine these have, in the event, proved greater* 
was of that nature which attached me more sufferers than we. 

immediately to the interest of Greece. From 1 shall suppose that, after Philip had made 
these I must, therefore, be allowed «to deduce all his conquests, he had retiredlo hiB king- 
my evidence. dom, and there lived in peace, without at- 

As to those conquests and acquisitions tempting to molest either his own allies or 
which Philip had obtained before I had en- the other Greeks. Even in this case, some 
gaged in the administration, before my ap- share of censor* and reproach must have 
]>earance as a popular leader, I shall pass fallen on those who had refused to arm 
them over; for they, by no means (as 1 con- against hi'm. But when his assaults were 
cefcne,) affect the merits of my cause. As to equally directed against the dignity, the 
those various instances in which he found sovereignty, and the liberty of our whole 
his ambition most effectually restrained, natiqfi ; nay, against the very being of those 
’MromHhe-arery day on^/hicn I first entered states more immediately exposed to hispow- 
upon piftnic business, these shall I recall to er ; what measures could have been devised 

J UUr thoughts, and freely submit to your more glorious than those which you *m- 
udgments. But Jyt this be first premised : braced, and I suggested ? 
one advantage did our adversary enjoy, and But let me not wander from my point, 
this (my feliow-cltiaens !) of great impor- What conduct, ifischines, did thculignity of 
lance. It was the unhappy fortune of the this state demand, when we beheld Philip 
„ several Grecian states, not of some only, aiming at the conquest and sovereignty ef 
but equally of all, to supply so vyt a pro- Greece ? Or what advice should I, her goun- 
v is ion of traitors, of hirelings, of men de- sellor, have given ; what resolutions snpultf 
voted by fee godl, as was notknown in the I have proposed ; and this, in an assembly 
memory or man. These dldrPhilip engage of Athenians, the circumstance of most 
as his agents end coadjutors, and, by their portance ? 1, who well knew, that, from 

menced a second prosecution, jvith the fafre were employed In summoning the accused, 
cyt prospect o& success. citing witnesses, and other matters of farm 

fl-] The Agents, &c.] These wenf usually land legal procedure. # 
some friends of the contending pa#y, who * * 

* » I 
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sarliest tii do^n to the very day on which was to have proved a prey for Mysians pi. 

1 first spoke in public, my country had been (according to the proverb,) and this, whil 


■ for Mysians Pi.} 

. „ .... j,) and this, while 

incessantly contending for pre-eminence, for Athens yet existed, and was witness of her 
honour, ^nd renown? had expended more faU; then 8 was 1 officious in remonstrating 
blood and treasure, for glory and the in- against these transactions; then was the 
terests of Greece, than all the other Grecian state officious' in yielding .to my remon- 


states ever had expended for their several 
private interests? I, who saw this very 
princcf* with whom we fought for power 
and empire, with one eye tom out, his neck 
dislocated, pierced in his arm, maimed in 
his leg, freely and cheerfully resigning any 
Hart of his body which fortune pleased to 
- take, so that he might eiyoy the rest with 
renown and glory ? And let no man pre- 
sume to say that such elevated sentiments 
became him who was bred at Pella (a place 
at that time ignoble and obscure,) as to as- 
pire to the sovereignty of Greece, or to en- 
tertain a thought of such a daring purpose ; 
and yet, that you, the citizens of Athens, 
you who in every assembly, in every thea- 
trical entertainment, find perpetual indfno- 
liajs of the virtue of your ancestors, might 
descend to such abject meanness, as to re- 
sign tfee liberty of Greece, freely and volun- 
tarily, into the hands of Philip. No! let 
not the presumptuous assertion be once 
heard. 

The only course then Igft, and the neces- 
sary co*rse, was this ; to defend your just 
lights against all his injurious attempts. 
'Inis course did you instantly pursue*with 
good reason, and becoming dignity. And, 
in this, I was your counsellor, I was the first 
mover, during irfy administration. I con- 
fess it. And how should 1 have acted ? Say, 
jEschines: I call on yAu — Let all former 
transactions be forgotten : Amphipolis, Pyd- 
na, Potidfca, Halon&us, 1 speak not of 
them. Sertf um and Doriscum too, and the 
^storming or Pepatethus, and all the other 
instances in which the state was injured ; 
let the memory of them be effaced. Vou 
say, lndcedjtthat 1 dwelt invidiously upon 
them, in order to embroil my country' in a 
wax: although the decrees resnectir^j these 
several places were proposed by Eubulus, 
and Aristophon, and Diopitftes : not by me. 
No, thou prompt slanderer ! nor do 1 now 
dwell upon them. But when he had de- 

E rived us of Euboea, when he had erected 
is fortress to command our whole territory, 
when he had attacked the Megariaus^and 
possessed himself of Oreum, and rased 
Forthmus; when he had distributed his go- 
vernors through the citiei, established Phi- 
listides In Oreum; Clitarchus, in Eretria; 
when he had reduced the whole Hellespont 
to his obedience, and laid siege to Byzan- 
tium; wlveh the Grecian cities had, some 
ofchem, been subverted by his arms, others 
forced to received their exiles ; in these in- 
stances did he act unjustly? did he violate 
the treaty, or did he not ? Was it incum- 
bent on some state to rise up against these 
4 Attempts, or was it not ? If not ; it Greece 

J L] For Mysians, L, e. to%he weakest of 
people. The proverb Is said to have 
arisen from the distresses of the Mysians in 
^he absence of theii* king, Tcfcphus, and 


strances : nc was then the guilt and error 

of every .ure we pursued. But, if the 
progress tu us arms denfcmded a vigorous 
opposition, what community l$it that of 
Athens should have risen at tne call of ho- 
nour ?— * This was the great principle of my 
administration. 1 saw the man aspiring to 
universal dominion— I opposed nun: I 
warned my fellow-citizens : I taught them 
to rise against the ambition of the Macedo- 
nian.— And yet the formal commencement 
of hostilities did not proceed from us. No* 
AEochmes, but from Philip, by his capture 
of our ships. Produce the decrees, and the 
letter received from Philip. Read each in 
Order. These, when duly weighed, will en- 
able us to give each transaction to its pro- 
per author. Read ! 

* JThe Decree. 

“In the archonshln.of Neocles: an as- 
semtjjy extraordinary being convened b$ the 
generals, in ftie moi th of Boedromion j 
Eubulus, son of Mnesitheus, of the Cyprian 
tribeajproposed the following Deo ee : . 

* c Whereas the generals have reported to 
the assembly, that Leodamas, our admiral, 
together with twenty ships sent under life 
command to import cArn from the Helles- 
pont, has been taken and brouffnt into Ma- 
cedon by Amyntai^ a ajmmander in the 
service of King Philip; it* is oecreed, that 
it t hall be the care or the pry tanes and ge- 
nerals, that the senate be convened, and am- 
bassadors chosen, who shall repair to Philip, 
and demand the dismission ot the admiral, 
the vessels, and the soldiers; that they be 
instructed «lo declare, that if Amvntas hath 
in this acted through ignorance, the state ot 
Athens hath no complaints to urg« against 
him ; that, If their officer hath in any wi»e 
exceeded his commission, they are ready to 
take cognizance of his. offence ; and to pu 
nish him, as his inadvertence may have 
merited : but if neither of these be the oft*/, 
but that this outrage be avowed either by 
the person who gave, or who receiieu, the 
commission, that the s mbassadortwhah* de- 1 
mand an explanation, and reifcrt the same, 
that the state may ufctermine oi> pl|op£t 
measures." 

And this decree did Eubul&s frame ; not I. 
Aristophon proposed the next: then did 
Hegesippus movetfor his : then Aristonhor, 
again : then P^ilocratu; then Cenhisophon : 
and then {he other speakers : I nad no con- 
cern in any.— Read the nex^. * t 

•The Decree . * 

“ In the archonship of Neodes, on the 


thfir helpless (-state of oppression, when all 
their neighbours fell upon ttom, and pil- 
laged the miserable ana defenceless people 
without twenty* 
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fist day of the month Bt&dromoi}, by a re- 
solution of the senate. 

“The pry tones and generals having re- 
ported the decree of «the general assembly, 
that ambassadors be sent £o Philip to de- 
mand the restoration of the ships, and that 
the said ambassadors be furnished with par- 
ticular instructions, together with a copy of 
the decree of the assembly : 

“ T he • persons hereby chosen into this 
commission are, Cephisophon, Democritus, 
and Polyrrates. Aristophon the Cothocy- 
dian moved this resolution, in the presiden- 
cy of the tribe Hippothoflntis." 

As I produce these decrees, so, JEschines, 
do you produce that particular decree of 
mine which makes me author of the war. 
You have not one to shew: if you had, it 
must have made your first and favourite 
charge. Nay, Philip himself, amidst all his 
insinuations against others, never once ac- 
cuses me. Read his own letter to the State. 

• 

The Letter. 

“ Philip, king ftf MareiTon, to the senate 
and people of Athens, health ! 

I ha\ e receive# three of your citizens in 
quality of ambassadors, wh* have conferred 
withnne about l he dismission of certain ships 
commanded by Leodamas. I rannot but 
•consider it as an extraordinary instate of 
weakness, to imagine that I can possibly 
^believe that these ships were destined to im- 
port corn from th^ Hellespont for Lemnos; 
an ft that^hey were not, really sent to the 
relief of the Selvmhiians, now besieged by 
me, and who are by ao means included in 
the treaty of pacification, by which we stood 
mutually engaged. Such were the cfders 
your officer received, not from the people 
of Athens, hut from certain magistrates, 
and others in no private station, who are by 
all means solicitous to prevail on the people 
to violate their engagements, TOid to com- 
mence hostilities against me. This they 
have ifiurh more at heart than the relief of 
Solymbria, fondly imagining that they 
may derive advantages from such a rupture. 
Persuaded as 1 am, that our mutual interest 
equires us to frustrate their wicked schemes, 
have given orders that the vessels brought 
in to.us be immediately released. For the 
future let it be your part to remote those 
pcrnidbus|pHnscllfcTs from the administra- 
tis of your affair^ and to let them feci the 
severity of your justice ; and l shall endea- 
vour to adhefb inviolably to my treaty. 
Farewell I" 

Here is no mention Q.] of Demosthenes, 
no charge against mer And whence is it, 
that in all his acrimony against others, he 
takes now the least notice of &iy conduct ? 
Because he riMist have brought his own usur- 
pation 1 # full into view, l#i4 he mentioned 
me. On these I filled, and these I obstinate- 
ly opposed. 1 instantly moved for an em- 

[].] Here is* no mention <fec.] ThtJfe is 
indeed no Express specification of any person 
in this letter. But those nil uded to wire 
well known. And jprtjbably tWy wer^ the 


baasy to Peloponnesus, the moment he en- 
tered Peloponnesus. I then moved for an 
embassy to Euboea, as soon as he had landed 
in Euboea. Then did I propose* the expe- 
dition (not an embassy) to Oreum, and that 
to Eretria, as soon as he had stationed his 
governors in these cities. After this, did I * 
send out those armaments which a*ved tlic* 
Chersonesus, and Byzantium, and all our 
confederates, from which this state derived 
the noblest consequences, applause, glory, 
honours, crowns, thankB, from those who 
had received such important services. And, 
even of those who had injured us, such as, 
on this occasion, yielded to your remon- 
strances, found effectual security ; they who 
neglected them, had only the sad remem- 
brance of your repeated warnings, and the 
conviction that ye were not only their best 
friends, but men of true discernment, of a 
prophetic spirit ; for in every instance the 
event proved exactly consonant to your pre- 
dictions. 

That Philistides would have gladly given 
the greatest sums to have kept Oreum ; that 
Clitarchus would have given largeljfto have 
kept Eretria; that Philip himself would 
have given Largely, that he might possess 
statiems so convenient for annoying us, and 
that all his othef actions should mss unno- 
ticed, all his injurious proceeding^ unim- 
eached, caimot he a secret to any man ; 
uP least of all to you. You, ASschines, 
received the deputies sent hither by Clitor- 
chus and Philistides : you were they en- 

tertained. Those whom wc drove from us 
us enemies, as n*‘n whose overtures were 
neither consistent with justice nor with the 
interest of Athens, ’rerc your dearest friends. 
How false and groundless then are your ma- 
licious accusations ! You, v#io say that I 
am silent when I get my bribe, clamorofts 
when I have spent It. — Your case is differ- 
ent: you are clamorous whan you receive 
your bribe; and y#ur clamours can never’ 
cease : unless this day’s decision should si- 
lenc® them effectually by the justly-merited 
infamy. 

And when you rewarded these my services 
with a crown, when Aristonirus proposed his 
decree, Conceived precisely in the very words 
of this which Cteslplibn hath framed, when 
proclamation of the honour thus conferred 
u^on me was made In the theatre (for this 
is the second lime I have been thus distin- 
guished,) ASschlnes, though present, never 
made the least opposition, never attflnpted 
an impeachment.— Take the decree.— Read i 

The Decree. 9 

" In the archonshipof Chterondas, An of 
Hegemon, on the 25th of the month Game- 
lion, the Leontidian tribe then presiding, at 
the motion of Aristonicus, the following 
decree was made : • 

“ Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demos- 

persons whtffiad bean most active in moving 
the assembly to exert th&nselves on this oc- 
casion ; JSubuius, Aristophon, Philocratos, 
and Cepnisophon. • 
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thaws of the Pwmfen tribe, hath at many 
times done various and eminent services to 
the community of Athens, and to many of 
our confederates t and, at this time, hath 
by his counsels secured the interests of the 
State, and particularly restored the liberties 
of certain cities in Eubcea ; as he hath ever 
luOlformli; persevered in an unalterable at- 
tachment to the state of Athens, and both 
t>y words and actions exerted himself to the 
utmost of his power, in the service of the 
Athenians and the other Greeks; Be it en- 
acts by the senate and the popular assem- 
bly, that public honours shall be paid to the 
aforesaid Demosthenes ; and that he shall 
be crowned with a golden crown ; that the 
orown shall be proclaimed in the theatre, on 
the feast of Bacchus, at the time of the per- 
formance of the new tragedies ; and that the 
making this proclamation shall be given in 
charge to the presiding tribe, and to the 
director of the public entertainments — This 
Is the motion of Aristonicus of the Phrserian 
fribe.* * 

And is there a man can say, that this de- 
cree brought any of that disgrace upon the 
etate, any of tnat derision and contempt, 
which he affirms must happen, if I should 
obtain this crown ? When actions are recent 
and notorious, if gopd, thl'y are received 
with applduse ; if bad , they meet tbeir pu- 
nishment. But it is well krown,rthat on this 
occasion I received marks of public favour ; 
never was censured, never punished. And 
the consequense is envious. Down to the 
period of these transactions, I must have 
invariably acted for the true interest of the 
state; for, in all your consultations, my 
opinions and my measures ever were adopt- 
ed. These measures I conducted to effectual 
execution : the£ were attended with crowns 
to^he state, to me, and to you all; with 
sacrifices to the gods, and solemn proces- 
sions, as instamws of great success. 

And now, wHen Philip had been driven 
from Euboea (yours was the military glory, 
but the policy, the counsels, — yes I though 
these my enemies should burst with envy, 
— were mine,) he raised another engine 
against this state. He saw that we, of all 

E le» used the greatest quantities^of im- 
rf grain. Determined to secure this 
ch of commerce to himself, he passed 
over Into Thrace, and, applying to the Bys 
zan tines, then in alliance with nim, he first 
req aired them to join ' in a war against us. 
But wBAn they refused, whan they told him 
(and they told him truth,) that they had 
not engaged in his alliance for such purposes, 
he Instantly prepared hie works, erected his 
machines, ana besieged their city. I shall 
not tfy what conduct became us upon this 
emergency. It i* manifest. Who then sup- 
portod the Byzantines? Who rescued them 
wom destruction ? Who prevented the Hel- 


lespont ftom falling under a foreign power 
upon this occasion ? You, my countrymen. 
But when I «y you, I mean tne state. Who 
mice? Who framed the detrees ? Who 
acted for the etate? who devoted all his 
powers, wholly and freely, to the public 
mtehfsts? H— And how essentiallyxhe pub- 


lic Interests were advanced by these mea- 
sures, thefb need no words to prove. You 
have facts, you have experience, to convince 
you. Fat the war in which we then engaged 
(besides the glory which attended your 
arms,) supplied ybu with all the necessaries 
of life, in greater plenty, and at cheaper 
rates, than tne present peaces maintained by 
these good citizens, in oppose ion to the in- 
terests of their country, from their .hopes of 
private advantage. Confounded be their 
hopes! Never may they share in these 
blessings, for which your prayers, ye true 
friends of Athens, are offered up to Heaven ! 
And O, never may they involve you in the 
fatal consequences of their machinations! 
Let them hear the crowns conferred by By- 
zantium, and those by Perinthus with which 
our state was honoured upon this occasion. 

The Decree of the Byzantines. 

“ Bosphoricus being ieromnemon, Dema- 
getus, by permission of the senate, drew up 
the following resolution : 

“ Whereas the people qf Athens have, 
from the earliest times, persevered in an 
unalterable affection to the Byzantines, and 
to their confederates, kinsmen, and the IV 
rinthians ; and have lately, when Philip of 
Macedon invaded and laid waste their terri- 
tories with fire and sword, and attacked 
their cities, done them many and signal ser- 
vices ; and by a reinforcement of one hun- 
dred and twenty ships, with provisions, . 
arms, and soldiers, have extricated us frogn 
the utmost dangers, restored out -ancient 
constitution, our laws, andvthe sepuhhres 
of our fathers ; it is ttterefora«resolved, by 
the poople of Byzantium and Perinthus, to 
grant to the Athenians the right of inter- 
marriage, the freedom of our states, the 
power of purchasing lands, and the first and 
most honourable seats in all our public en- 
tertainments, sin the tholm, in the senate, 
and in the popular assembly. And lhat 
whatever Athenian shall choose to reside in 
our respective cities, shall enjoy a perfect 
immunity and exemption from all taxes. 
And it is farther resolved, that three statues, 
sixteen cubits high, shall be erected in the 
port of Byzantium, representing the com-, 
munity of Athens crowned by the ByzSn- 
tines and Perinthians. And that honor? ~y 
presents shall be sent to the several genevl 
assemblies of Greece, the isthmian, Nre me- • 
an, Olympic, and PythiWn, where procla- 
mation shall be duly made pf that ciown, 
now by us con ferred on the peopie of Athens ; 
that all Greece may be Informed of the mag- 
nanimity of Athensmand the gratitude of 
the Byzantines and Perinthians." 

Read, tooji. the crowns conferred by the* 
inhabitants of Chersonesus. 

The Decree df the Chersonesitis. 

** The Chersonesites, inhabitant* pf Ses- 
tos, adieus, Matty tus, and Haloncsus, do 
crown the senate and fieoplc or Athens with 
a midden oruwn of sixty talents. "They also 
ate ait aitar to Gratitude and the 



Athenians, on account of important ser- 
vices conferred by this people on the Inha- 
bitants of the Chersonesus, in delivering 
them from the power of Philip* and in. re- 
storing their country, their laws, their liber- 
ties, and their jeligion. Of which the Cher- 
sonesites shall ever retain a just and grateful 
sense, and be eve^ ready, to the utmost of 
their power, to return the important obliga- 
tion — Thus it was resolved in a full assembly 
of the sendie.” 

And tffus, the measures I concerted, the 
conduct I pursued, not only saved the C'her- 
sonesus and Byzantium, not only foiled the 
Macedonian in his scheme of commanding 
the Hellespont, not only gained these public 
honours to the state, but displayed to all the 
world the generous sentiments of Athens, 
and the base perfldiousneas of Philip. He, 
the friend, the ally of the Byzantines, in the 
face of Greece, besieged their cl tv, (can we 
conceive a baser, a more abandoned out- 
rage!) You, justly, repeatedly, incensed 
against them, by injuries received in formdY 
times, not only forgot all your wrongs, not 
only refused to lool^with indifference «upon 
their danger, but appeared their great deli- 
verers ; and, by such transcendent genero- 
sity* acquired univflisal love and glory — 
That you have frequently Hbnoured Those 
with crowns, to whom the conduct of your 
affairs hath been intrusted, is fuJJ well 
kftown ; but name the citizen if you caA, 1 
mean the minister or public speaker, except 
myself, by whose means the state hath been 
thus honoured. • 

I am now* to shew that all those virulent 
invectives which hghath thrown outftagaiust 
the Eubceans agd Byzfhtines (invidiously 
recalling to your view every instance of their 
former offences,) are merely the effect of 
malice; not only as his representations have 
been false (of this I presume there can be no 
doubt;) but because we might admit them 
to be true: and even upon this opposition 
it will appear that my measures were the 
measures which your interests demanded. 
For this purpose, permit me to lay before 
you, in a Yew words, one or two instances of 
the noble conduct of this state. By the most 
illustrious of their former actions it is, that 
uy^ate men, or public bodies, should model 
their succeeding conduct. 

Thgra was [1.] a time, then, my fellow- 
, citizens ! when the Lacedemonians were 
sovereiti? masters, both by sea and land : 
Wier^tneir troops anal forts surrounded the 
entile ciAuit of Attica : when they possessed 
Euboea, Tanagza? the whole Boeotian dis- 
trict, Megara, iEgina, Cleon6, and the other 
Islands; while this state l^d but one ship, 
not one wall. Then did you march to Ha- 
liaftus ; and, not many days offer, were your 
forces once snore led to Corinth. * And yet 
the Athenians |f these days had many in- 
juries to risen t, both from CJrlnth and from 
Thebes, by their conduct during the De- 
eelian wat But far were they from harbour- 
ing such fBs&tment. Observe then, JEsc^ 
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nes : they acted thus, in*b<fth these instances, 
not that they acted for their benefactors, not 
that they saw no danger in these expeditions. 
Such considerations never could induce them 
to abandon those who fled to their protection. 
No ! from the nobler motives of glory and 
renown, they devoted their services to the 
distressed. And surely this their (k termi- 
nation was just and generous. For death 
must come to close the period of man’s life, 
into whatever corner one may shrink from 
the inevitable blow: but the truly brave 
should draw the sword on all occasions « f 
honourable danger, armed in fair hoj>es of 


success, yet still resigned with an equal for- 
titude to whatever may be decreed by Hea- 
ven. Such was the conduct of our ancestors, 
such the conduct of our elder citizens, who, 
though the Lacedemonians had been no 
friends, no benefactors to our state, but had 
injured us in many and important instances; 
yet, when the Tnebans, flushed with their 
success at Leuctra, had attempted to destroy 
them, defeated the attempt ; undismayed at 
the then fonnidable power of Thebes; de- 
termined by the motive of glory, no|,by the 
behaviour of those in whose cause they were 
exposed. And by these actions did yoy de- 
monstrate to the Greeks, that, whatever in- 
juries Athens mag receive, her resentment 
is reserved only for the jlist occasio#:.when 
the being, wh§n the liberty of the injurious 
part*, rs once in danger, her wrongs never 
are remembered, never regarded. 

Nor were these the only instances in which 
such generous principle were displayed. 
Again, when Thebes [ 2.1 had seduced the 
Eubceans from theif attachment to the state, 
far from abandoning the Island to the con- 
sequences of this revolt, far from remember- 
ing the injuries received from Them Ison and 
Tneodorus, in the affair of Oropus, yom 
instantly armed for their relief. And on 
this occasion did our trierarchs, for the first 
time, engage voluntarily in tbt public ser- 
vice; of which numflfer I was one. — But of 
this hereafter. — And if you acted nobly in 
thus r&cuing the Island ; still your succeed- 
ing conduct wa* far more noble. When the 
inhabitants were at your mercy, when you 
were masters of their cities, you gave up all, 
with strictest integrity, 40 tne men who had 
offended you. Nor were their offences once 
Tegejded, when they had trusted implicitly 
to our faith. I might recount ten thousand 
instances of the same kind ; but 1 pass them 
over; engagements at sea; expedition by 
land; the achievements of ancient times; 
and our own illustrious actions ; all in de- 
fence of the liberty and safety ofother Gre- 
cian states, —And if I saw my coimtry cheer-* 


sort 

the obiect of debate, what should I ‘have 
advised) What measures should I have sug- 
gested f * To cherish the remembrance of 
their offences, when these men had accepted 
our protection*# To seek pretences for aban- 


[L] There Vas, &c.] See notes 2, p. 5,J [2.] When ThebesTTrc? See note 2, 

* * ,i, Mppic I. * p. a, on Philippic L • « m 
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cloning all our important interests ? — Would i vour, was condemi^pd in the fine of five hum 
not the first brave arm have deservedly stab- dred drachmae.” 


bed me to the heart, had I thus disgraced 
the noble actions of my country,— even but 
in words ? For that, in fact, you never could 
have yielded to such disgrace, I cannot 
doubt. Had you been in the least Inclined, 
^vhere wm the obstacle ? Had you not the 
power ? Had you not ad Users ? Were not 
these men urgent in their applications ? 

But I must return to those parts of my 
public conduct, which were subsequent to 
thS period. And, here again, consider what 
the interest of the state really demanded. I 
naw the wretched decay to which our marine 
had been reduced ; I saw our richer citizens 
purchase a total exemption from public 
taxes, at the expense of a trifling contribu- 
tion ; men of moderate or of small property 
despoiled and vuined; every opportunity of 
action lost to the state. I ’proposed a law, 
which obliged the rich to act fairly, relieved 
the poor ft om their oppressions ; and, what 
was of most consequence, provided fowtlie 
speedy and effectual execution of all our 
*nilitaryi»peraLions. 1 was indicted, on this 
occasion, tor an infringement of our esta- 
blished laws: I appealed to your justice, as 
my sole resource ; and my accuser hqfci the 
mortification to find not * fifth of the suf- 
frages isniis favour.- — What sums of mo- 
ney, think ye, would our richer citizens 
have given me, they who contribute most 
largely to the public service, or even they 
who contiibute in (the next degrees, not to 
have proposed this law at all; or, at least, 
to have suffered it to be defeated bj affected 
ca\ il and delay ? Such sums, (my fellow-ci- 
tizens 1) as 1 am ashamed to mention. And 
•with good reason. By tne former law, six- 
teen of Lliei* number were to unite m the 
discharge of one assessment; so that the 
proportion of each was almost nothing : and 
thus they loaded the poor with the public 
burdens. Bin by my Ipw, every individual 

1 >ays in proportion to his fortune; so that 
ie' must now equip two ships of war, who 
by the former assessment was taxed but at 
the sixteenth part, of one. A ltd accordingly 
they styled themselves not * trierarchs,’ but 
* contributors.’ They would therefore have 
given any price, tothave been disengaged 

from the necessity of thus acting justly. 

First read the * Decree’ relative to iny in- 
dictment. Then product the * Assessments,’ 
those of the former lavA, and that prescrib- 
ed bytinine. 

The Decree. 

** Poly clef being archon. On the JGth of 
theemonth Boedromion. The tribe Hippo- 
thoXs presiding. 

“ \yhereos Demosthenes, son of Demos- 
thenes the P&anion, proposed a law relative 
to the duty of trierarchs, to be substituted 
in the place of former laws for regulating 
assessments, for the navy : and whereas an 
indictment was brought by P&mdes against 
the said Demosthenes for an illegal propo- 
sal : — Be it remembered, that the prosecutor, 
ttej having a fifth of ftic suffrage in his fa- 


Produce now the first excellent assessment 

“ 'I 'he Trierarchs shall unite in the equip- 
ment of one ship^to the number of sixteen 
men, fiom the age of twenty-five to forty 
years. Each to contribute equally to the 
expense.” «.» 

Now compare this with the asressment 
appointed by my law.— Read it. 

“ Trierarchs shall be taxed according to 
their fortunes. He who is worth ten talents 
by valuation, shall fit out one ship ; 3f his 
fortune be rated higher, he shall be taxed, 
agreeably to the same proportion, in a high- 
er sum ; not exceeding the expense of three 
ships arul a tender. The same proportion 
also shall lie observed in the assessment of 
those whose fortunes do not amount to ten 
talents ; who are to unite in order to make 
up the sum necessary for fitting out a ship.” 

Xnd can thLs.be thought a trivial service 
to the poor ? Or would the rich have given 
but a trivial sum*, to havoriluded this equit- 
able mode of taxation * — But I do not mag- 
nify my integrity in conducting this trans- 
action.^, I do not insist on my honourable 
acquittal. My glory is, that I procured a 
salutary law, a law approved by experience 
as hisrhry valuable. For, during the whole 
course of our late war, in all the armaments' 
conducted agreeably to my regulation, not 
one trlerarch was ever known to petition* 
against the seventy of hh> assessment; pot 
one was known to have fled to sknetuary ; 
not one fever was hqnrisoued ; not a vessel 
did the state lose abroad ; n*it a vessel was 
doubled here, as unfit for service. But 
while our former laws subsisted, we were 
perpetually exposed io all such Inconve- 
niences. And they proceeded from our 
poorer citizens. These were insufficient for 
the discharge of their assessments ; and we 
were continually feeling the effects of such 
insufficiency. But by my means were the 
public burdens transferred from the ptwirer 
to our richer citizens, and the Business of 
the state conducted without the least inter- 
ruption. Permit me, then, to claim some 
praise on this account at least, that through 
the course of my public administration, I 
constantly pursued such measures as rtfljet- 
ed glory on the state, exalted her ipnotYi, 
and enlarged her power. No Sordid bnvy, 
no rancour, no malignity, have I everdteco-* 
vered ; no meanness, nothing unworthy of 
my country. Such was the ^general tenor 
of my administration, in the affairs of this 
city, and in the national concerns of Greece. 
And no wonder. Here I was never known 
to prefer tlv favour of the great to the rights 
of the people. And, in the affairs’of Greece, 
the bribes, the flattering ’assurances of 
friendship which Philip lavished, never 
were so dear to me, as the Interests of the 
nation. t e 

Gfhe only articles, I presume, which now 
remain for me to speak to, are£hose of the 
« proclamation’ and the * accounts.’ For 
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Vate, that I have on all occasions discovered 
a warm affection and zealous alacrity in your 
service, I trust hath been established already, 
with the clearest evidence. 1 have indeed 
omitted the most important parts of my ad- 
min l&trationi the greatest? of my services ; 
both because I deem it incumbent on me to 
proceed to my defence against the charge of 
violating the Iffws; and because 1 am con- 
vinced jjpur own consciences must bear the 
amplest testimony in my favour, although 
I should be totally silent as to the other 
parta of my conduct. 

As to what he hath urged with such con- 
fusion and embarrassment, about his au- 
thentic transcripts of the laws, Heaven is 
my witness, that I am convinced you could 
not comprehend it : and, to me, it Is, for 
the most part, utterly unintelligible. But 
my course shall be more ingenuous and di- 
rect. I shall lay before you the plain dic- 
tates of truth and equity. Far from assert- 
ing that I am not * accountable’ to the mib- 
lic, as he hath repeatedly insinuated amr af- 
firmed, I here declare, that through my 
whole life, I mast ever»stand accountable 
for every trust which 1 have executed, every 
measure which i have directed. But, for 




tfhat I have freely expended of m\L private 
fos^une, in the service of tne public, I cannot 
at any time be liable to account : (observe 
, me, vEschmes !) No! nor any other citizen, 
were he the first of our magistrates.* For, 
where is that law so pregnant with injustice 
• and inhumanity, as to rob the man of all 
his merit, whosefortune hath been expend- 
ed for tfre state, whose public spirit and mu- 
nificence have«been_displayed it! some im- 
portant instance? To expose lum to the 
malice of informers ? To give them •pow- 
er to scrutinize his bounty ? There can be 
no such law ! If theVe be, let him produce 
it ; and I shall submit in silence. No, my 
countrymen ; he cannot ! 

4 Hut,’ saith this syconhant, • the senate 
hath conferred public nonours on him,’ 
while* his accounts were yet to be approved, 

* under the pretence of some additional dis- 
bursements from his own fortune, when 
manager of the theatrical funds. ’—Not for 
any part of that conduct which stood 4 ac- 
•■•countable ;* but for those additional disburse- 
ments; thou sycophant!— 4 But you were 
director of our fortifications.’— Yes : and on 
That occasion was entitled to my honours s 
foi* I expended more than the state had 
" gtaitfed, without charging this addition to 
the public. Where a charge is made, the 
accounts must be examined ; but where a 
free gift is conferred, favour and applause 
are the natural and jtst returns. This de- 
» cree of Cteslphon in my favour is, therefore, 
strictly warranted. It is a poigt determined, 
not by the laws only, but by our constant 
usage, Tim I shall readily demonstrate in 
various instances. In The first place, Nau- 
sicles, when at the head of our forces, was 
frequently honoured with a crown, for his 
bounty to th* state. Th#n Diotimij||^ who 
gave therms, and Charidemus, also receiv- 
ed their crowns. I have another instanc# be- 
fore me: Neoptolemua. fie jpas frequently 


intrusted with public ‘Vorks, and received 
honours for his additional disbursements. 
For it would be hard indeed, if the man, in- 
vested with some office of autheyitv, should 
either stand precluded by this office from 
assisting the state with his private fortune, 
or find hi? liberal assistance the object of ac- 
count and scrutiny, instead of meeting tbj 
due returns of gratitude. — Tocotmrm what 
I ha\e now advanced, produce the decrees 
made on these occasions. — Read ! 

A Decree. ^ 

In tho archonship of Demon irus, the 
26th of the month Bnedromion, Calhas thus 
reported the resolution of the senate and 
people. 

41 It is resolved, by the senate and people, 
to confer a crown on Nausicles, tiie geneijj 
in command : in as much {is when two thou- 
sand regular forces of Athens were m Im- 
brus, assisting the Athenian colony in that 
island, and when by means of the severity 
of the season, Phiaion their agent could not 
sail thither, and pay the soldiers ; the said 
Nausicles made the necessary disbursements 
from his own fortune, without any charge 

to the public in his accounts \nd that 

lair.ation lie made of the crown thus 


prod; 

grant 


the performances of the new traffics.” 

• 4 Decree . , 

** The motion of Calliis : agreeably to 
the repoit made of the resolution of the se- 
nate. • 

Whereas Charidemus. commander of 
the infantry in«thc expedition to S.iUrnis, 
and Diotiinus, general of horse, wlun in 
the engagement a* the river, some of our 
forces had been stripped of their arms by 
the enemy, at their own fllivatc expense 
furnished the new levies with eight hundfed 
buc kjers : it is resolved by the senate and 
leople, that golden crowns be conferred on 
he said Charideirjus and TTiotimus: which 
crowns shall be proclaimed in the grand fes- 
tival of Minerva, during the gymnastic 
games and npw tragedies ; of which the ma 
gistrates ana managers of the entertainments 
are to take notice, and cause proelarnatioi 
to be auly made as aforesaid.” 

Each of these, .Eschines, was bound tr 
account for the office he enjoyed ; but tht 
action for which he was honoured, was In 
no means subject to acrounl. Then why 
should mine be subject ? Surely* I may 
claim the same treatment with others, iw 
like circumstances. I gave iny additional 
contribution to the public : I was honouiet 
for it ; not as a man who stemd account abb 
for this donation. 1 held a magisterial 
office ; I accounted for my conduct in lhi e 
office ; not for my free bounty. 

4 True but you have acted iniquitous 
ly in your office, —If so, were you not pre 
sent when my accounts were passed ? •Am 
why did you not impeaah me ?— But, 1 1 
convince that he himself is witness thu 
this crown is not conferred for any part o 
my conduct really subject to account, take, 
read tits decree of Cteslphon at large. *Th< 
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clauses unimpeachfsl will shew the malice of 
his prosecution in those he hath attacked.— 


I' [ORAT. XIX. 


Read ! 


The Decree. 


** In the archonship of Euthycles, the 
29th of the month Pyanepsion : the Oenlan 
wtribe maiding. The decree of Ctesiphon 
son or Leosthenes the Anaphvlystian. 

“ Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demos- 
.henes, of the Pseanian tribe, in his office of 
director of the fortifications, expended an 
additional sum of three talents from his pri- 
vate fortune, which he gave freely to the 
public : and, when manager of the theatri- 
cal funds, increased the general collection, 
by a voluntary addition of one hundred 
mime for sacrifices j be it resolved, by the 
senate and people of Athens, to grant pub- 
lic honours to the said Demosthenes, on ac- 
count of his virtue and nobleness of dispo- 
sition, which he hath, on all occasions, in- 
variably discovered towards the community 
of Athens; and to crown him with a golden 
crown : and that proclamation shall be made 
of this (town thus conferred, in the theatre, 
during the feast of Bacchus, and the exhi- 
bition of the new tragedies ; of which the 
directors of the theatre are to take nntice, 
and cause proclamation to he made as afore- 
said,” * 

My free grant of these lldditional sum*: is 
the article not included in your indict- 
ment : the honours decreed for this bounty 
is that on which yoff found your charge. 

You admit that to accept my bounty is 
no infringement of the lawk ; you insist that 
to confer the due returns of favour, on this 
account, I* criminal arili illegal. In the 
name of heaven, what part could the most 
aljandoned, the malignant wretch, odious 
to the gods, have acted upon this occasion ? 
Must he not have acted tnus ? • 

As to the circumstance of making procla- 
mation in the theatre, I* shall not mention 
that many times many thousands have been 

{ panted such an honour, or that I myself 
lave been thus honoured on cnany former 
occasions. But, is it possible, ye powers t 
Art thou, jEschines, indeed, so lost to all 
sense and reason, as tq, be incapable of ap- 
prehending that, to the party who receives 
the honour, it comes with equal dignity, 
wherever it be proclaimed ? That it is for 
their cakes who grant it, that their theatre 
is appealed for the proclamation. For, by 
this means, the multitude who hear it, are 
inspired with ardour to approve themselves 


fl-1 Your (fimorous abuse, dec.] In the 
origiz^d, wtruep £? <Sp«£>?s, as from a cart. 
Some derive this proverbial expression from 
the first rude state of aucient comedy, and 
find a Particular spirit in the allusion, as 
containing a reflection on the theatrical cha- 
racter of jEschincs. But the scholiasts on 
Aristophanes aad SukUus explain the proverb 
in another manner. They teU*us that the 
Athenian women, when they went in their 
carriages to the celebration of the Eleusiniau 
mysteries, usually took gt eat libertiA in their 


seal mis in the sendee of their country ; aid 
they whe give this testimony of their grati- 
tude, share more largely in the public ap- 
plause, than those wm receive U. On this 
principle was our law enacted. Take up the 
law itself I— Read it ! 

The haui. 

« In all cases, where a erf, wn is conferred 
on any person by a single district, proclama- 
tion shall be made of the said crown, in the 
particular district so conferring It. Provid- 
ed always, that, where crowns are granted 
by the people of Athens at large, or by the 
senate, it shall and may be lawful to make 
proclamation m the theatre during the fes- 
tival of Bacchus.” 

iEschinesl Dost thou hear? Are not 
these the very words of our law ? * Provid- 
ed always, that, where crowns are granted 
by (he people or the senate,’ proclamation 
shill be made of these. Why then, un 1- 


man, hath thy malice been thus restless? 
Why this fictitious tale ? Why noferecur to 
medicine, to cure this disorder of thy mind ? 
And fewest thou , no shame at a prosecution 
dictated by envy, not by.justice ; supported 
by false recitals of our ( law&, by imperfect 
quotations of detached sentences; thflae 
laws, which should have fairly and fully 
been laid before our judges, as they have 
sworn to decide agreeably to their true, 
tenor*; Hence you proceed to delineate the' 
character of a patriot statesman, as if you 
were giving a model for a statue, and found * 
the piece not conformable to your model; 
as if words could mark out life patriot 
statesmarf, and not his actions and adminis- 
tration. Then comes your clamorous abuse, 
[1.] Rented without distinction or reserve, 
but suited to you and to your family, not to 
me. And this (Athenians !) I take to be the 
true distinction between a vague invective, 
and a regular prosecution. This is support- 
ed by criminal facts, whose penalties the 
laws nave ascertained ; that Is attended with 
the rancour which enemies naturally«-throw 
out against each other. Our ancestors, I 
presume, erected these tribunals, not for 
assembling to indulge our private and per- 
sonal animosities in mutual scurrility; out 
to give us occasion of convicting that matP 
fairly, who hath injured the community in 
any instance. This jEschines must KnOw 
as well as I. Yet, instead of establishing 
his evidence, he hath discharged his Viru- 
lence against me. Nor fa it just tlyrt Ike * 
should escape without the due returns of 
severity on my part. But, before I am in- 


abuse of each otheifc and hence the Greek 
expression t« iic run/ aKwn^iara M 

to signify liq-ntious and indecent ribaldry. 
It is true the French translator is Attremeiy 
shocked at this inter pre tat ionV and v cannot 
persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
could so far forget the modesty and reserve 
peculiar to their sex. But It is wdUtf this 
wasr^ie worst part of theinconduct, or If 
they were guilty of no greater transgression 
ofemodesty \n the course of their attendance 
on these fax^ous^rites. 
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•olved in the odious task, let me ask him 
one question. Say, iEsichines, are we to 
deem thee an enemy to Athens, or to me 1 
I presume, to me. And yet, op every occa- 
sion, where you had* all the advantage of 
the law, in bainging me to justice (if I had 
offended,) on passing my accounts, on mov- 
ing my decrees og former trials, where my 
conduct was impeached, you were silent. 
Buton a case where all the laws pronounced 
me lnno<%nt, where the procedure hath been 
regular, where numberless precedents are in 
my favour, where my conduct, far from 
discovering any thing of a criminal ten- 
nency, appears, in every instance, to have 
reflected a degree of honour upon my conn- 
try ; nPlueh a case, 1 say, hast thou chosen 
to atttack me ? Beware then, that, while I 
am the pretended object of thy enmity, 
thou prove not really the enemy of Athens. 

Well then; [].] since you are all deter- 
mined on the truly religious and equitable 
sentence, the virulence this man hath ut- ] 
tered obliges me (1 think,) though not na- 
turally fond of invective, to retort his nu- 
merous aqd false assert ion|, by somo neces- 
sary remarks upon Jus character ; by show- 
ing who he is, and of what family, who so 
rerdlly begins the Hateful work of personal 
abu-je; who presumes to insure some of 
my \xpressions, though lie himself hath 
uttered what no man of modest meiit could 
have ventured to pronounce. No 1 bdti one 
of the awful judges of the shades impeach- 
ed me, as an dEacus, or a llhadamanthus, 
or ji Minos j and* not this babbling syco- 
hant, thfc wretched, hackneyed scrivener ; 
e could have used no such language, he 
could have starched %r no such insolent 
expressions, no such theatrical exclama{jpns, 
as you have now heard from this man. ‘ O 
Karth! and thou .Sun ! O Virtue 1’ And 
again, those pompous invocations , — * Pru- 
dence ! Erudition! that teachest us the 
just distinction between good^and evil !* — 
Virtue ! thou miscreant ! what communion 
can virtue hold with thee or thine ? What 
acquaintance hast thou with such' things? 
How didst thou acquire it ? By what right 
canst thou assume it ? And what preten- 
sions hast thou to speak of Erudition ? Not 
■Ttfnan of those who really possess it could 
thus presume to speak of his own accom- 
plishments. Nay, weie they mentioned by 
\ an^hei^ he would^blush. But they who, 
like you, ara strangers to it, and yet so stu- 
pid *is to affect itJMo but wound our ears 
when utt^r their presumption, but 

never acquireAhe character for which they 
"labour. And here I hesitate, not for want 
of matter to uige agignst you and your 
family, but because I am In doubt where to 
Ufcgin. Shall 1 first say, now jour father 
Tromes wms loaded with his chain and log, 
when a idave to Elpiaa, who taught gram- 

[10 Well then, dec.] Here the speaker 
evidently lakes advantage of some actia- 
_ matlom Hi the, assembly, jrhich he affects 
to regard as the general voice of his juages. 

[2.J Thenero, Ac.] i. e. near*the chapel 
dedicated to this hero, or «teaa the place 
• • * • 


mar at the temple of ^Theseus? Or, how 
your mother, by those marriages daily re- 
peated in her cell near the her of 2.] Catami- 
tes, maintained this noble figure, this ac- ■ 
complished actor of third characters i Or, 
how Phormio, the piper in our navy, the 
slave of Dion, raised her up from this ho- t 
nourable employment ? No ! I^call tlvj 
gods to witness, that I fear to mention what 
Is suited to your character, lest 1 should be be- 
trayed into a language unbecoming my own. 
Let these things be then buried in silence; 
and let me proceed directly to the actios* ot 
his own life ; for the person now before you 
is not of ordinary rank, but eminent,-— yes, 
as an object of public execration. It Is but 
lately,— lately, 1 say, but yesterday, that he 
commenced at once a citizen and a sneaker. 
By the help of two additional syllables, he 
transformed his father from Tromes to 
Atrometus, and dignified his mother with 
the stately name of Glaucothea. [3.] And 
now, observe the ingratitude and malignity 
of his nature. Though raised by your fa- 
vour from slavery to freedom, from beggary 
to affluence ; far from retaining the least af- 
fecrion to his country, he hath hired him- 
self to oppose oui* interests. As to those 
parts of his conduct, where his disaffection 
may V at all disputable, 1 pass them over ; 
but what he evidently and indfapestably 
committed /as an ^gent to our enemies, Jhis 
I rjust recall to view. 

— Who knows not the banished Antipho ? 
He who promised Philip to set fire to our 
arsenal, and, for this purpose, came back to 
Athens. And when I had seized him in his 
concealment at tlfe Piraeus, when I produced 
him to the assembly, so effectual was the 
violence of this rauer, so prevalent were hi? 
clamours,— tliat * my actions ere not to be 
tolerated in a free government — I insult*! 
the misfortunes of my fellow-citizens— I 
foriedVnlo their houses without authority ;* 
—that this man was suffered*to escape un- 
sentenced. And, had not the court of Areo- 
pagus been informed of the transaction; had 
they not perceived your error, an error so 
dangerous oii so critical an occasion; had 
they not pursued this man ; had they not 
once more seized, and brought him before 
you, criminal as he was, he must have been 
snatched from justice, and Instead of meet- 
ing the punishment due to his offences 
(thanks to this pompous speaker,) retired in 
security. But, happily, you gave him the 
torture, and you punished him withaAeath ; 
a punishment which this his advocate should 
have suffered. And, so justly did the coun- 
cil of Areopagus conceive ofL his conduct 
upon this occasion, that, when influenced 
by the same error which so often proved af- 
tal to your interests, you had appointed him 
a pleader for your privileges in the temple 
of Delos ; this council, to whom ybur ap- 

where his statue was erected. * 

[3.] Glaucothea.] The original adds, ‘who 
every one ktows, was called Empusa, Arc.* 
[i. e. Hag or Spectre. J This, with the cause 
assigned, hath been purposely omitted in the 
translation * • 
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fjolntment was referred, and who were to such things make on your minds, that thfcy 
ratify the nomination, instantly rejected are'not «.’en remembered, much less rereiv- 
this man as a traitor, and appointed Hvpe- ed with due resentment. Nay so dangerous 


rides to pbad. On this occasion were their 
suffrages given solemnly at the altar: and 
not one suffrage could tnis miscreant obtain. 
To prove this, call the witnesses. 

® The Witnesses. 

" Callias, Zeno, Cleon, and Demonicus, 
in the name 6f all the Arcopagltes, testify in 
behalf of Demosthenes, that, at the time 
when the people had chosen yEsehlnes as ad- 
vocate for the rights of Athens in the temple 
of Delos, before the Atnphictyom, we in 
full council determined that Hyperides was 
more worthy to speak for the state. And 
Hyperides was accordingly commissioned.” 

Thua, by rejecting this man, when on the 
point of proceeding on his commission, and 
by substituting another, the council did in 
effect declare him a traitor and an enemy to 
Athens. Here then we have a fact which 
clearly marks the public conduct of this 
noble jfersonage ; such a fact as differs wide- 
ly from those he hat[i urged against me. 
One more there is, not to be forgotten. 
When Python the Pyzantine came on his 
embassy from Philip ; ailU came attended 
by commissioners from all the several powers 
m league with Macedons as if to expose us, 
as if to bring witnesses of our injustice ;\hen 
did 1 stand forth ; and instead of submitting 
to tlie Insolence off Python, instead of yield- 
ing to the torrent of his abuse against the 
state, 1 retorted the charge ; I supported 
the rights of Athens. And with such power- 
ful evidence did^l demonstrate the injurious 
conduct of our enemy, that his own confe- 
derates werd^Vhemselves forced to rise, and 
to confess it. But JEschlnes was the great 
coadjutor of this man. He gave testimony 
against his country ;■ and falsely too. Nor 
did he stop here. In come time after this 
transaction, he held and was detected in his 
intercourse with Anaxinus the spy, cat the 
house of Thraso. And suredy the man who 
holds his private Interviews, who confers 
with an agent of our enemies, is himself a 
spy, and an enemy to his country. To 
prove my allegation!, call the witnesses. 

TAe Witnesses. 

** Celedemus, Cleon, and Hyperides, being 
dulyrswom, testify in behalf of Demosthe- 
nes, that, to their knowledge, Machines re- 
paired to the house of Thraso, at an unsea- 
sonable hour of the night, and there held 

S :e with Anaxinus, legally convicted 
Philip’s spy. This deposition was 
the archonship of Niclas, the 3rd 
day of the month Hecatomboon.” 

Numberless other articles I could urge 
ftgainst him ; but 1 suppress them. For the 
net is this; 1 might display the many in- 
stances in Which nis conduct, during these 
periods, was equally calculated to serve our 
enemies, and to indulge his malice against 
Use. But so slight arfethe impr&ions which 


a custom hath prevailed, that you have 
granted full liberty to every man who plea- 
sed, to supplanfand td maligti your faithful 
counsellor : thus exchanging the real welfare 
of your country for the pleasure of listen- 
ing to personal abuse. Henlfe it is ever easier 
and less dangerous for the serviletool of our 
enemies to earn his bribes, than for him to 
serve the state, who hath attached himself 
to your interests. That he manifestly sup- 
ported the cause of Philip, previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, shocking as it 
is (yes ! I call heaven and earth to witness ! 
for it was an opposition to his country ;) yet 
forgive him, if you please, forgive him this. 
But when this prince avowedly made prizes 
of our ships, when the Chersoncsus was 
plundered by his troops, when he marched 
in person into Attica, when affairs were no 
longer doubtful, but the war raged at our 
very gates ; then was this slanderer entirely 
Inactive; no instance of Ids zeal can this 
theatflcal ranter, shew, w»t one decree of any 
import, great or small, was ever framed by 
A5schines, in defence of your interests. If 
he defies this, let him break in upon* the 
time allowed for my defence, and leju him 

E roduce such decree. No; he cannot ' He 
i therefore necessarily reduced to this altef- 
natft'e. He must acknowledge, either that 
the measures J proposed on that occasion 
were not liable to censure, a\» he hiinsch' 
never offered to suggest tony other me: m cs ; 
or that his attachment to our enemies pre- 
vented him from directing us to some better 
course. But was he thus silent, was he thur 
inactive, when there was an opportunity of 
Injuring his country ? On this occasion, no 
man could be heard,*’ but jEschines. 

And, yet, the indulgence of the state may 
possibly endure the other instances of his 
clandestlne*conduct ; but one there is, my 
countrymen ! one act of his, that ciowns all 
his former treasons. A subject on which he 
hath exhausted his whole artifice, In a tedious 
narrative of decrees about the Lorrians of 
Amphissa, as if to pervert the truth. But 
this cannot be! impossible; no, nor shall 
this profusion of words e\er wash away lift 
stain of guilt from thy conduct upon this 
occasion. And here, and in your prepuce, 

X e Athenians ! 1 invoke all the «*eitlfc of 
eaven, all the divine guaAians of our 
country, and, above alft the Pythia^A polio, 
tutelary god of Athens « J beseech these 
powers to grant me safety %nd prosperity, 
as I now speak the truth, as 1 at first pub- 
licly spake the fttuth, from the moment 
that I found ^he miscreant engaging in this 
transaction. For he could not escape my 
notice: no, I instantly detected' him. But, 
if to indulge mv spleen. It frorg. persona 
animosity, I produce a, false charge against 
him ; may these gods blast my hopes of 
happiness 1— But, whv this *sldUnnHy of 
Jf%precation f • Why all this vehemence?— 
The reason Is this. We have^he authentic 
records in our archives, which prove mv 
charge : qjou*y ourselves remember the trani* 
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actions clearly : and, yet, 1 ^iave my fears, the Thebans, and Thessalians, and all the 
that he may he deemed an instrument tto stales must be roused to strictest vigilance, 
mean for such great mischiefs as he hath But could he obtain an Athenian for his 
Teally effected. This vjgs the case, whence agent, a citizen of, that state which>avowed- 
brought down ruin upon the wretched Pho- ly opposed him, this must secure him from 
nans, by the fa'we assurancesAvhich he gave detection. Thus he reasoned ; and thus was 
in our assembly. For as to the Amphysssean the event. How then was this point gained ? 
war, which opened# the gates of ElaUca to By bribing ^Eschines. Here stands try man, 
our enemy, whirl J gave him the command who seized the advantage of that fnatten- 
of the Anjphictyonic army, and at once tion, that unsuspecting confidence, which 
overturned the fortune of Greece; here you too frequently discover upon such occa- 
stands the great agent in this black design, sions; was proposed as one of our repre- 
the sole cause of all the grievous calamities sentatives ; and, by the few voices of a fa£ 
we endured. When 1 attested this in the tion, confirmed in this commission. Thus 
assembly ; when I exclaimed with all my invested with the august authority of his 
powers, 4 You tire bringing an enemy to our state, he repairs to the general council ; and, 
gates * ves, jKsohines, the whole Amphicty- regardless of all otlj*r concerns, applies him- 
onic body to fall upon us;’ his coadjutors at self directly to the service for which he had 
once silenced me; while others stood con- received his wages. He frames his specious 
founded at the assertion, and regarded it as harangues, he delivers his legendary tale of 
a groundless charge, the efltect of personal the Cyrrhaean plain, and its consecration ; 
animosity. But, since you were at that and prevails on the idromnemons (men un- 
time prevented from receiving the important experienced in the artifices of a speaker, 
information, attend, now, my countrymen " men, whose views never were extended be* 
hear the true nature of this whole transac- yond the present moment) to decree that n 
tion; the secret motives which prod deed, survey should be had of this districtj*which 
and the contrivance which effected It. So the people of Amphissa claimed and occu- 
shall you discover a scheme well concerted, filed as their own; bu\ which this man now 
receive new and useful lights into thq his- asserted to be sacred ground ; not provoked 
tory public affairs, and see what deep by any insolence*)! thij Locrians, Jiy any 
designs trie heart of Philip could conceive. fme which they imposed upon our srale; as 

JHils prince saw no means of terminating he now pretends ; — hut falsely as I shall 
his war with Athens, no resource, unless *lie convince you by one undoubted proof. Un- 
were to arm the Thebans and Thessalians less citation had been regularly issued, it was 
against us. Nh resource, I say ; for although impossible for the Lncrirgis to have com- 
the conduct of your generals had been scan- menced any suit against our state. Who 
dalous and unsuccessful, yet the war itself, then cited you ? Produce the record of this 
and the vigilance o^r cruisers, nad in- citation. Name the man who can inform 
volved him in numberless distresses ; as he us of it: let him appear. No; you cannot, 
found it equally impracticable to export fafce Your pretence therefore is fiflac and ground 
produce ot this kingdom, and to supply his less. » 

own demands by importation. He was not, The Amphictyons, then, having proceeded 
at that time, superior to us at sea : nor to the survey of this district, agreeably to 
could he penetrate Into Attica by land, while lus diiecOon, were assaulted bv the Locri- 
the Thessalians refused to follova Him, and ans, with a violence *which had well-nigh 
the Thebans denied him a passage through pro\ ed fatal to them all. Some of the idrom- 
their territory. Victorious, therefore, as he nemonsj were even made prisoners. And 
pioved againstfcyour generals (such as you when tlie ferment became general, and war 
employed; — of that I shall not speak ;) yet, was denounced "against the Amphissaeans, 
Mill, the situation of his kingdom, and the (’ottyphus was at first chosen to lead the 
circumstances, on each side, reduced him, AmphictycJbic army. But when some states 
iJPffhe event, to great distress. He knew refused to obey his summons, and those who 
that his private interest could not obtain the did obey, refused to act ; m the next general 
least tegard, either from Thebes or Then- council, Philip was appointed to the com- 

'•saly, t *s a motive for engaging in hostilities mand. Bo effectual was the influence of his 
against us : bifc could he once be admitted agents, the old traitors of Thessaly, and 
to leaff tfceir forces iir some common cause those of other states. Nor did their alilga- 
of theirs, he trusted to the united power of tions want a fair and specious colour. 
fi»ud and flatter^* and was confident of sue- * Either we must raise a subsidy/ said they, 
cess. His scheme, then, was this; and ob- 4 maintain a mercenary army, an£ fine those 
serve how well it was crAcerted ; — to cm- people who refuse their quota ; or we must 
. brojj the Amphictyons in a v^r, by raising choose him general. Need • I say more ? 
dissensions in their general assemt*y. For, He was chosen. His forces were collected 
in suet a writ, he presumed that he should with the utmost diligence ; he marches, a» 
soon be lumtecE And, now, were he to if towards Cyrrha. But now, — farewell, at 
choose the instrument of this design, either once, to all regard either to the Cyrrhaeana 
from his owtf deputies, or fron those of his or the Locrlons ! He seizes E Utica. [l.J 
confederalfcSjAhis must a waxen suspicion : Had not the 'Chebans, then, instantly re- 

mm * •• 

[10 He seizas Elat«*a, &c.] Which by Its Athens. But we shall inanedlately learn 
situation commanded the territory of Attica I the policy of this ste^ from Demosthenes 
and Bocotla, so os to awe both*llybcs and himself; ana thecause of that dreafLfulcojp 
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ed but to execut^ihe orders of the Amphft> 
tyoaic council : a pretence for which he was 
indebted to this man.— Read. 

The Letter. 

h 

“ Philip, king of Maeedon, to the magis- 
trates and counsellors o£>the confederated 
people of Peloponnesus, hAlth. 

“ Whereas the Locri, called Ov>lse, inha- 


pented, and united with our state, the whole 
force of this invasion must have fallen, like 
a thunder-storm, on Athens. But, in this 
critical conjuncture, they started up and 
stopped his progress : a blessing which you 
owe to some gracious divinity, who then de- 
fended us ; and, under him, to me, as far as 
'one mar could be the instrument of such a 
blessing. Give me the decrees. Produce 
the date of each transaction. Thus shall 
you see what infinite confusion this aban- 
doned wretch could raise, and yet escape un- 
punished. Read the decrees. 

The Decree of the Amphictyons. 

“In the pontificate Of Clinagoras. At 
the general assembly of Amphictyons, held 
in the spring, it is resolved by the Pylagorae, 
and the assessors in the said assembly, that, 
whereas the people of Amphissa continue to 
profane the consecrated lands, and do at this 
time actually occupy them by tillage* and 
pasture,— the Pylagorse and assessors shall 
repair to the said lands, and determine the 
boundaries by pillars ; strictly enjoining the 
people of Amphissa to cease from such vio- 
lation for the future.” 

n 

f Another De&ee. 

** In the pontificate of Clinigoras, at the 
general assembly held in the spflng. 
Whereas the people of Amphissa have can- 
toned out the consecrated lands, have oc- 
cupied them by tillage and pasture; and, 
when summoned to desist from such profa- 
nation, rose up in arms, and forcibly repel- 
led the general cpuncilef Greece, wounding 
some of the members, and particularly Cot- 
fyphus the Avcadian general of the Amphic- 
tjrons;— It is therefore resolved, by the 
Pylagone, the assessors, and the general as- 
sembly, that** deputation shall be sent to 
Philip, king of Maeedon, inviting him to as- 
sist Apollo and the Amphictyons, and to 
repel the outrage of the wretched Aiwnhis- 
weans ; and farther, to declare that he is 
constituted, by all the GreeKs, a member of 
the council or Amphictyons, general and 
commander of their forces, with full and 
unlimited powers." 1 

Read now the date of these transactions ; 
for they correspond exactly with the time in 
which he acted as our representative. 

The Date. 

•' In the rfTchonship of Mnesithldes, the 
sixteenth day of the month Anthesterion.” 

dive me the letter, which, when the The- 
bans bfid refused to concur with him, Philip 
sent fo fife confederates in Peloponnesus. 
'This will fuCV prove that the real motive of 
tide enterprise was studiously concealed I 
me** hi» design against Greece, his schemes 
agifost Thebes and Athens ; pnile he affect- 

itematkxn It rabtd In Athens, which the J 
spgAgiaJuitno* to. paint in «ich lively 


bitants of Amphissa, profanely commit 
outrages on the temple of Apollo In Delphi, 
and in a hostile manner invade, and make 
depredations in, the sacred territory; know 
ye, that we have resolved, in conjunction 
with you, to assert the rights of the god, 
and to oppose those impious wretches, who 
have thus presumed to violate all that is ac- 
counted sacred among men. Do you , there- 
fore, meet me in arms at Phoris, with pro- 
visions for forty days, within this present 
month called by us Lolls, by the Athenians, 
I^oMromion, and by the Corinthians Panc- 
mus. Such as attend ns shall be duly con- 
sulted, and all measures pursued with their 
concurrence; they who tefuse obedience to 
these orders shall be punished. Farewell !” 

You see with what caution he keeps his 
real purpose concealed; how he flies “for 
shelter to the acts of the Amphictyons./ And 
who was the man that procured him this 
subterfuge ? Who gave nim such plausibly 
pretences? Who was the great author of 
all our calamities ? Was it not this man ? — 
Yet, mistake me not, Athenian^ ; when ouf 
public calamities are tftte subject of your 
conversion, say not that we owe them en- 
tirely to a single person. < No, not to one; 
let heaven ana earth bear witness ! but to 
mafty abandoned traitors in the several 
states, in which number he stands distin- 
guished ; he, whom, lr no regards controlled 
me, I should not scruple to pronounce the 
accursed destroyer of persons, places, cities, 
all that involved in the general over- 
throw. For the sower of the seed is surely 
the author of the whole harvest of mischief. 
Astonishing indeed it is, that you caft behold 
him, and not Instantly turn away with hor- 
ror from an object so detestable. But this 
la the effect of that thick cloud, In which 
the truth has lain concealed. • 

And thus, from touching slightly on the 
designs which he pursued against his coun- 
try, I am led naturally«o those meaeiirfa in 
which I was myself engaged, flh opposition 
to such traitorous designs. These dediand 
our attention for various ..masons ; chiefly, 
because it would be sh&meftfi, when 1 have 
laboured in your service with Indefatigable 
Beal, to refuse to hfor my services recounted. 
—No sooner then did 1 perceive the The- 
bans, I might nave said the Athenians also, 
deceived so effectually by those agents which 
Philip's gold haf secured in each spite, as to 
look with indifference upon an object equally 
formidable to hath, I mean the increasing 
power of this jmnee : no soorttt kid I see 
tlfem resign all thoughts of guarding against 
his progress ; and, in defiance of their com- 
ftwm danger, ready to encounter each other, 
in mutual ernnlty; then 1 roused all my 
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vigilance, everted my ince*ant efforts, to 
prevent such rupture. This 1 considered as 
a real service to my country ; and not upon 
my own Judgment onlu: I had ihe autho- 
rity of Arlstophon ana Eubulus to confirm 
me : men who nad ever laboured to effect 
this Bcheme of union between the two states, 

< however violent ththr opposition upon other 
points, in this thcty ever were agreed :) men 
who, when* living, were persecuted by thy 
abject flattery ; yet now, when they are no 
more, thou presumest to arraign their con- 
duct. So lost art thou to shame! Yes, 
thou scandal to humanity ! for whatever is 
urged against me, with respect to Thebes, 
affects their characters much more than 
mine. They had declared loudly for this 
alliance long before it was proposed by me. 
—But I have digressed too far.— When 
jEschlroes had effected this Amphisstean 
war; when his traitorous coadjutors had 
possessed our minds with animosity against 
the Thebans ; the great secret of that con. 
fusion raised amonp the states was now dis- 
covered. Philip marched directly to attack 
us. And had we not Seen suddenly awaKened 
to a vigorous exertion of our powers, the 
danger must have overwhelmed us ; so far 
had these men carried on tfielr desperate 
designs— But, to form a perfect judgement 
of the terms on which we then stood with 
Thebes, consult your own decrees, aifil the 
answers received on this occasion.— Take 
ttyem.— Reach 

• • A decree. 

" In the archonslftp ofeHeropy thus, on the 
25th day of the’month Elaphebolion, the 
Erecthian tribe presiding, the senate Ad 
generals came to the following resolution : 

" Whereas Philip hath possessed himself 
of some adjacent cities, and demolished 
others, and is actually preparing to make an 
inroad into Attica, (in manifest contempt of 
his engagements,) and to rescind all his late 
treaties ahd obligations, without the least 
regard to puflflfc faith ; it is resolved, that 
ambassadors shall be sent to confer with him, 
and to exhort him to preserve that harmony, 
apr^to adhere to those engagements, which 
nave hitherto subsisted between us : at least, 
that he may grant the same time to delibes 
^Tate^and make a trtice, till the month Thar- 
gelion.-r£lmuf, Eutffydemus, and Bulago- 
raa, are electetr from Die seu&te for this com- 
mission.* 

Another Decree, 

••In the arehonship of Heropythus, the 
* i&atday of the month Municftioiy— at the 
motion of thepolemarch : 9 

“ Whereas Philip is exerting his most 
strenuous •efforts to alienate the Thebans 
from us, an 4, prepares to march with all his 
army to Ihejfr on tiers of Attica, in direct 
violation ofHiii treaty now xubeisting btx 
"Tween us : — It is fesolved by fhe senate and 
people of Atltens, that a herald and ambas-, 
aadors be sent to him, who shag require and 
demand a cessation of* h^tilitics/that tjjp 


people may have an opportunity of delibera- 
ting on this exigency ; as at present they are 
inclined to Judge that the honour of the state 
cannot be supported but by an extraordinary 
and vigorous opposition. Nearchus and 
Polycrates ate chosen for this commission 
from the senate; and Eunomus from the 
people, in quality of herald.” + 

Now, read the answer. 

Philip's Answer to the Athenians. 

“Philip, king of Macedon, to the senail 
and people of Athens, health. 

“ How you have been affected towards us 
from the beginning, we are by no means 
ignorant : nor of that assiduity with which 
you have laboured to bring oveT to your 
party the Thessalians, the Thebans, and 
even the Boeotians. As these people had 
just ideas of their real interests, and have 
refused to submit to your direction, when 
you find yourselves disappointed, you send 
heralds and ambassadors to us, to put us in 
mind of former treaties ; and you demand a 
truce, although you have in no one instance 
felt the force of our arms. I, on my part, 
have admitted your ambassadors to an au- 
dience.* 1 agree to your demands, and am 
ready to grant th§ cessation which^ou re- 
quire, provided that you remove yotfr evil 
counsellors, atfd brand them with the S- 
famyVhjch they so justly merit. Farewell !" 

The Answer to thfiThebans. 

“ Philip, king of Macedon, to the senate 
and people of Thebfes, health. 

“ I have received ygur letter, wherein you 
take notice of the harmony*ami peace sub- 
sisting between us. I am informed that the 
Athenians have been assiduous in their so-» 
licitations, to prevail upon you to comply 
with thfcn in those demands which they 
have lately made. I must confdfe, I formerly 
Imagined that I had discovered some dispo- 
sition m your state, to be Influenced by their 
promises, and to acquiesce in their measures ; 
but now I havt received full assurances of 
your attachment to us, and of your resolu- 
tions to li »e in peace, rather than to submit 
to the guidance of foreign counsels. I feel 
the sincerest satisfaction, and highly applau d 
your conduct ; and more particularly as, by 
your adherence to us, you have in tne xn ost 
effectual manner provided for your inter rets 
and safety. Persevere In the same Jfcntl- 
raents, and In a short time I hope you will 
experience their good effects. Farewell (*• 

Thus, successful in confirm li# the mu- 
tual separation of our state}, and elevued 
by these decrees and these replies. Philip 
now leads his forces forward, and seizA Ela- 
tsea {presuming that, af all events, Athens 
and Thebes never could unite. You are no 
strangers to the confusion which this event 
raised within these walls. Yet permit me 
to relate some lew striking circumstances of 
our own consternation— It was evening. 
A courier arrived, and, repairing to the pre- 
sidents of the senate,* Informed them that 
Elataea was taken. In a moment someitatv* 
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ed from supper ; [1. J ran to the public place ; 
drove the traders from their stations, and 
set fire to [2.] their sheds : Some sent round 
to call the generals ; others clamoured for 
he trumpeter. [3.] Thus was the city one 
scene of tumult.— The next morning, by 
dawn of day, the presidents summoned the 
e, senate, Jfhe people were instantly collected s 
and, before any regular authority could con- 
vene their assembly, the whole body of citi- 
zens had taken their places above. Then 
the senate entered ; the presidents reported 
tteir advices, and produced the courier. He 
repeated his intelligence. The herald then 
asked in form, ‘Who chooses to speak?’ All 
was silence. The invitation was frequently 
repeated: still no man rose; though the 
generals, though the ordinary speakers, were 
all present ; though the voice of Athens theu 
called on some man to sneak and save her. 
For surely the regular and legal proclamation 
of the herald may be fairly deemed the voice 
of Athens.— If an honest solicitude fo^the 
preservation of the state had, on this occa- 
sion, been sufficient to call forth a speaker ; 
then, mi’ countrymen, ye must have all arisen 
and crowded to the gallery ; for well I know 
this honest solicitude hRid full possession of 
your hearts. If wealth had obliged ji man 
to speak, the ‘Three Hundred’ [4.J must 
have rjs&i. ] f patriot zeal and wealth united 
wgre the qualification, necessary for the 
speaker, then should we have heard toose 
generous citizens, whose beneficence was 
afterward displayed so nobly in the service 
of the state; for their beneficence proceeded 
from this union of wealth and patriot zeal. 
But the occasion, the groat day, it seems, 
called not only for a .well -affected and an 
affluent citizen, *but for the man who had 
traced these itfairs to their very source ; who 
toad formed the exactest judgment of Philip’s 
motives, of his secret intentions, in this nis 
conduct. He who w*s not perfectiy^nform- 
ed of these, ^ie who ^ad not watched the 
whole progress of his actions with consum- 
mate vigilance; however zealously atfected 
to the state, however blest with wealth ; 
was in nowise better qualified to conceive or 
to propose the measures, which your interest 
demanded, on an occasion so critical* On that 
day, then, I was the«man who stood forth. 
And the counsels I then proposed may now 
merit your attention, on a double account t 
first, to convince you that, of all your leaders 
ami ministers, I was the only one who main- 
tained the post of a zealous patriot in your 
extremity, whose words and actions were 
devoted to your service, in the midst of 
public consternation ; and, secondly, to ena- 
ble you to judge more clearly of my other 


r 1.1 from supper, i. e. from the table 
provided at the expense of the public, for 
such citizens as had been distinguished by 
their services and merits. 

[2.1 Set fire to, &C.1 Wolflus asks why? 
and for what purpose? Th^answer, I ap- 
prehend, is obvious: To clear the place for 
an assembly ; an* In their confusion and im- 
patience they took the speediest, and most 
Vxjjjent method, * * 


actions, by granting a little time to lhis.~ 
speesh then was thus : 

“ They who are thrown into all this con- 
fusion, from an opirdon that the Thebans 
are gained over to the interests of Philip, 
seem to me entirely ignorant ‘of the present 
state of affairs. Were this the case, I am 
convinced ye would nowvhear, not that he 
was at Elataea, but on cmx very frontier. 
His intent (I clearly see it,) in sizing this 
post, is to facilitate his schemes in Thebes. 
Attend, and I shall now explain the circum- 
stances of that state. Those of Its citizens, 
whom his gold could corrupt, or his artifice 
deceive, are all at his devotion; those who 
at first opposed, and continue to oppose him, 
he finds incapable of being wrought upon. 
What then is his design? Why hath he 
seized Elatsea ?— That, by drawing up his 
forces, and displaying his lowers upon the 
lyrders of Thebes, he may inspire his adhe- 
rents with confidence and elevation, ami 
spike such terror into his adversaries, that 
fear or force may drive them Into those 
measures they have hitherto opposed. If 
then dfe are reserved, in this conjuncture, to 
cherish the remembrance of every unkind- 
ness we may have received from the The- 
bans ;* if we regard them with suspiciorf, an 
men who have ranged them on the sWe of 
our enemy ; we shall, in the first place, act 
agreeably to Philip's warmest wishes : ant? 
then I am apprehensive, that the party who 
now oppose him may be brought over to hU 
interest, the whole city declare unanimously 
in his favour, and Thebfes and Macedowfall 
with thpir united force on Attica — Grant 
the due attention to«*vhat* I shall propose; 
let it be calmly weighed, without dispute or 
ca\di ; and I doubt not but that my counsels 
may direct you to the best and most salutary 
measures, and dispel the dangers now im- 
pending over the state. What then do I 

I rronose ? — First, shake off that terror which 
lath possessed your minds, and, instead of 
fearing for yourselves, fear for the Thebans ; 
they are more immediately exposed, and 
must be the first to feel the dtiNger. ‘ In the 
next place, let all those of the age for military 
service, both infantry and cavalry, maren 
instantly to EleusLs, that Greece may see 
j that you too are assembled in arms; Jfuf 
your friends In Thebes be emboldeped to 
assert their rights: when they are assured, 
that, as they who havo«old their coant to * 
the Macedonian, have a forc#at Elatsea to 
support them, you toff stand prepared to 
support their antagonists. *1 recommend it, 
in the last place, that you n&ninate ten arm 
bassadors, who, with the generals, shall have 
full authority to determine the time and all 

n 

[3.] Th* trumpeter.] Possibly to sum- 
mon the assembly on this extraordinary oc- 
casion, when th^rc was no leisure nor oppor- 
tunity for the regular and usual method of 
convening the citizens. 

[4.] The ‘ Three Hundred,’ ire. *ihe body 
of sicker ritizeies who were to advance money* - 
for the exigencies of the state. • See Note lj 
ft. 13, on OlynthJac L 
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»ther circumstances of this march. When i 
these ambassadors shall Arrive at Thebes, 
how are they to conduct this great affair ? 
This is a point worthy your most serious 
attention.— Make no^iemands at all or the 
Thebans : atjthis juncture^ it would be dis- 
honourable. Assure them that your forces 
are ready, and but wait their orders, to 
inarch to their^apport : as you are deeply 
affected by their danger, and have been so 
happy a# to foresee, and to guard against it. 
If they are prevailed on to embrace these 
overtures, we shall effectuate our great pur- 
pose, and act with a dignity wortny of our 
state : but, should it happen that we are not 
so successful, whatever misfortune* they 
may suffer, to themselves they shall be im- 
puted ; while your conduct shall appear, in 
no one instance, inconsistent with the honour 
and renown of Athens.” 

These and other like particulars did I sug- 
gest. I came down amidst the universal ap- 
plause of the assembly, without one word of 
opposition or dissent. Nor did I thus speak, 
without proposing my decree in form ; nor 
did I propose my decree, vdthout proceeding 
on the embassy ; nor did I proceed on the 
embassy, without prevailing on the Thebans. 
FA) m first to last, iny (induct wgs uni- 
form,, my perseverance invariable, my whole 
powers entirely devoted to repel the dangers 
# then encompassing the state. Produce the 
decree made on this occasion. Say, jftscfiines, 
what character are we to ascribe to you, on 
• that great day ? And, in what light am 1 
to Jjc considered ?• As a Battalus, the odious 
nami yoift scorn and malice have given me ? 
And you, a heeo of^no ordinal^ rank, a 
dramatic her-*, a Cresphontes, a Creon, or 
an (Enomnus, the character in whichgyour 
vile performance was punished with such 
heavy stripes * On that day our country 
had full proof that I, the Battalus, could 
perform more worthy services than you, the 
CEnomaus. You performed jao services at 
all : I discharged the duty of a faithful citi- 
zen in /he amplest manner. 

* v ^ 

The Decree. 

“ In tbearchonship of Nausicles, the Aian- 
m ^iian tribe presiding, on the sixteenth day 
of the month Scirrophonon, Demosthenes, 
thfi son of Demosthenes, of the Paeanian 
tmx*. proposed this decree. 

JVTicreM, Phinp, king of the Macedo- 
nbgis, hath* in vajpous times past, violated 
the ti%aty of peace subsisting Detween him 
and the state^P Athens, in open contempt 
• of his most solemn engagements, and of all 
that is esteemed sacred in Greece ; possessing 
himself of cities to widen he had no claim or 
pretensions, reducing som# to slavery that 
were undpr the Athenian juriJmction ; and 
this, wlthoutjgny previous Injury committed 
on the part of Athens. Ana, whereas, ho, 
at this time, perseveres in his outrages and 
crueltv. imposing his garrisons on the cities 
of GrwcR subverting their constitutions 
m enslaving theiif inhabitant^ and rasing*tnelr 
walls ; in •some, dispossessing the Greeks, 
and establishing barbarians » abandoning me 


temples and sepulchre' to tneir inhuman 
rage, (actions agreeable to his immtry and his 
manners,) insolent in his present fortune, 
and forgetful of that mean origin from 
whence he hath arisen to this Unexpected 
power. And, whereas, while the Athenian 
people beheld him extending his dominion 
over states and countries like his own, bar- 
barous and detached from Gidbco, their 
deemed themselves little affected or injured 
by such conquests ; but now, when Grecian 
cities are insulted by his arms, or totally 
subverted, they justly conceive it woul«i be 
unwarrantable and unworthy of the gTorv 
of their illustrious ancestors to look on with 
indifference, while the Greeks are thus re- 
duced to slavery. — For these reasons, the 
senate and people of Athens (with duo \e- 
neration to the gods and heroes, guardians 
of the Athenian city and territory, whose 
aid they now implore ; and with due atten- 
tion to the virtue of their ancestors, to 
whom the general liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the particular interest of their 
own state,) have resolved : 

** That a fleet of two hundr^i vessels 
shall be sent to sea, (the admiraf to cruise 
within the streight# of Thermopylae:) That 
the generals and commanders, both of horse 
and *foot, shall march with their respective 
forces to Eleusis: That ambassadors shall 
be sent to the states of Greece ; andVarticu- 
lady to the^'hebrfhs, as the present situa- 
tion of Philip threatens their confines more 
immediately : That these ambassadors shall 
be instructed to exhorfthem, not to be ter- 
rified by Philip, but to exert themselves m 
defence of theiraown liberty, and that of 
Greece ; to assure them, that the people of 
Athens, far from harbouring the least re- 
sentment, on account of anv formei diffe- 
rences which might have alienated thqjr 
states from each other, are ready to support 
themyvith ail their powers, their treasures, 
their forces, and theh arms# well knowing 
that, to contend "for sovereignty among 
themselves, is an honour to the Greeks ; but 
to b* commanded by a foreigner, or to suffer 
him to wrestAfrom them their superiority, 
is unworthy of the Grecian dignity, and the 
gloriou| actions of their ancestors : — To as- 
sure them, that the Athenian people do not 
look on those of Tnebes as aliens, but as 
kinsmen and countrymen; that the good 
offices conferred on Thebes, by their proge- 
nitors, are ever fresh in their memory, who 
restored the descendantsof Hercules Ip their 
hereditary dominions, from which tney had 
been expelled by the Peloponnesians, and, 
by force of arms, subdued all those who op- 
posed themselves to that illus*ious family ; 
who kindly entertained CEdipus and hte ad- 
herents, in the time of their calamity; and 
who have transmitted many othrt* monu- 
ments of their affection and refpect to 
Thebes That the people of Athens, there- 
fore, will not, at this conjuncture, deeert 
the cause of Thebes and Greece? but are 
ready to eater into engagements, defen- 
sive and offensive, with the Thebans, ce- 
mented and confirmed nj a mutual liberty 
nf intermarriage, vzd by the optiu of^ach 
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party tendered aftd*accepted with all due 
solemnity. The ambassadors chosen on this 
occasion are Demosthenes, Hype rides, Mue- 
sithides, Democrates, and Callaeschrus." 

Here w&s the foundation laid ; here was 
the first establishment of our Interest in 
Thebes. Hitherto, the traitors had been 
too successful; and all was animosity, aver- 
* sion, #hd suspicion, between the cities. 
But, by this decree, that danger, which hung 
lowering over our state, was in an instant 
dissipated like a vapour— And surely it was 
the duty of an honest citizen, if he had any 
better measures to propose, to have declared 
them publicly, not to have cavilled now. 
For the counsellor and the sycophant are 
characters entirely different, in every parti- 
cular; but In this are they mpre especially 
distinguished from each other, that the one 
fairly declares his opinion previous to the 
event ; and makes himself accountable to 
those he hath influenced, to fortune, to the 
times, to the world : while the other is si- 
tent when he ought to speak ; but when 
some melancholy accident hath happened, 
he dwells on this with the most invidious 
censure" That was the time (I repeat it) for 
a man sincerely attached to his country, 
and to truth. Vet, such is my confidence 
in the abundant merits of my cause, that if 
any mai^can, now, point out a better course, 
nay, if there be any course at all, but that 
which I pursued, I shall confm myself, cri- 
minal; for if any more expedient conauct 
hath been now discovered, 1 allow that it 
ought not to have Iscaped me. But if there 
neither is, nor was, nor can be. Bwch a con- 
duct pointed out, no, noSat this day, what 
was the part of your minister ? was it not 
to choose the beat of stieh measures as oc- 
curred ; of such as were really in his power 1 
£nd this I dm (/Eschines!) when the herald 
asked, in due form, * Who chooses to address 
the people ?’ Not 4 who will inveigtyagainst 
things past ?%. Not * who will answer for 
things to come” In* this juncture you 
kept your seat in the assembly without ut- 
tering one word, — I rose up and sp6ke 

Well, though you were then silent, yet, 
now, explain your sentiments. Say, what 
expedient was there,, which I shmild have 
devised? What favourable juncture was 
kwt to the state, by my means ? What al- 
liance, what scheme of conduct was there, 
to which I should have rather led my fellow- 
citizens ? Not that the tline once elapsed is 
ever ^ade the subject of debate : for that 
time, no man ever suggests expedients. It 
hi the coming or the present juncture which 
demands the offices of a counsellor. And 
in that juiiAbre, when some of our misfor- 
turifs, It seems, /fere coming on, some were 
already present, consider my intention ; do 
not poffit your malice at tne event. The 
final i&ue of all human actions depends on 
God. Do not then Impute It as my offence, 
t*»t Philip was victorious in the battle. 
This is mi event determined by God, not 
by me. Let it be proved thatC did not take 
every precaution, which human prudence 
«ould suggest ; that I did not exert myself 
wifch integrity, with assiduity, •with toil 


even greater than my strength ; that the 
conduct 1 pursued was not noble, was not 
worthy bf the state, was not necessary : let 
this be proved, and then accuse me. But, 
if # sudden" dap of thunder, if a furious 
tempest, burst at once upo£ us, and laid 
prostrate not our state alone, but every 
state in Greece What then ? Am I to be 
accused? With equal Jijftice might the 
trader, who sends out his vessel equipped 
and furnished for a voyage, be ddhned guil- 
ty of her wreck, when she had encountered 
a storm so violent, as to endamage, nay, to 
tear down, her tackle. He might plead thus, 

1 I was not pilot in the voyage.' Nor was I 
commander of your army ; nor 1 master of 
Fortune. She it is who commands the 
world. And let this be duly weighed: if, 
when the Thebans engaged on our side, we 
were yet fated to this calamity ; what were 
we to expect, if they had not only been de- 
tiched from us, but united with our enemy 
in compliance with all his urgent solicita- 
tfrms. If, when the armies fought at a dis- 
tance of three days’ march from Attica, such 
danger and consternation fell on this city, 
what if the defeat had happened in our own 
territory? Think ye that we could have 
stood ? That we could HLve assembled lu»re ? 
That # we could tt&ve breathed ? The respite 
of one day (at least of two or three) is* often- 
times nf signal moment to the preservation 
of 4 people— In the other case— But 1 carf- 
not bear to mention what we must have 
suffered, if this state had not been protected 
by the favour of some mxi, and the interpo- 
sition of this alliance, tne perpetual subject 
(Aischincs !) of your clamprous malice. 

Ail this particular discussion is addressed 
to vou, ye Judges, and to those auditors 
who stand round the tribunal. As to this 
miscreant, he needs but one short and plain 
reply. If you, vGschines, were the only 
man among us who foresaw the imie; it 
was your duty to have foretold it to your 
country merr: If you did not foresee it, you 
are as accountable for such Ignorance as any 
other citizen. What better right then have 
you to urge this as a crime against me, than 
I to accuse you upon the same occasion ? 
When, at this juncture, not to mention 
others, I approved myself so far a bettemi-* 
tizen than you, as 1 was entirely devoted to 
what appeared the true interest of my ctun- 
try ; not nicely weighing, not oncejponaide- < 
ring my private danger; whifc you ‘never 
proposed any better measures ; else wahad 
adopted these : nor, in the prosecution of 
these, were we assisted by Any service of, 
yours. No ; the event discovered, that your 
conduct had been-such as the basest, the 
most inveterate enemy to this ctate must 
have pursu'd. * And observable Indeed it a, 
that at the very time when Artotratus at 
Naxus, and Aristolkus at TLassus-equally 
the avowed foe# of Athens, are harassing 
toe Athenian partisans* by prosecutions; 
here, jEschmee hath brought hi^uyusatkm 


attest Demosthenes. But this man who. 
demres his consequenee from the 
of Greece should rather meet nis own pu- 
nishment £ha* stand up to prosecute ana- 
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thcr : the man whose int&ests areuadvenced 
by conjunctures most favourable to wiose 
of our public enemies, can npver, surely, 
be a friend to our cdlmtry. And, that this 
is your case,} your life, jpur actions, the 
measures you have pursued, the measures 
you have declined, all demonstrate. Is 
there any thing effected, which promises 
Advantage to the state? Machines is mute. 
Are we crossed by an untoward accident? 
ASsrhines arises. Just as our old sprains 
and ftactures again become sensible, when 
any malady hath attacked our bodies. 

But, since he hath insisted so much upon 
the event, I shall hazard a bold assertion. 
But, in tlvc name of Heaven, let it not he 
deemed extravagant: let it be weighed with 
candour. 1 say then, that had we all known 
what fortune was to attend our efforts ; had 
we all foreseen the final issue; had you 
foretold it, ASschines; had you bellowed 
out your terrible denunciations (you, whose 
voice was never heard;) yet, even in s3ch 
a case, must this citv have pursued the very 
same conduct, if -^ie had retained a thought 
of glory, ofhei*ancestors,*or of future times. 
For, thus, she could only have been deemed 
unfortunate in her attempts: and misfnr- 
tuijegare the lot of all rffeii, whenever it 
may please Heaven to inflict them. But if 
that state which once claimed the fy-st rank 
'in Greece had resigned this rank, in time of 
danger, she had incurred the censure of be- 
. traylng the whole nation to the enemy — If 
wo. had indeed given up those points with- 
out one Wow, for which our fathers encoun- 
tered every pefll, who would %iot have 
spurtie^you jith sctftn ? * you, the author 
of such conduct,’ not the state, or m el In 
the name of Heaven, say with whar face 
could wc have met? those foreigners who 
sometimes visit us, if such scandalous su- 
pineness on our part had brought affairs to 
their present situation ? If Philip had been 
chosen general of the Grecian army, and 
some other state had drawn the sword 
again;* Ihk, Insidious nomination; and 
fought the battle, unassisted by the Athe- 
nians, that people, who, in ancient times, 
never preferred inglorious security to ho- 
• Hourable danger; what part of Greece, 
what part of the barbarian world, has not 
hoard, that the .Thebans, in their period of 
surces^; that th# Lacedemonians, whose 
power was*older and more extensive; that 
thw king or Persia, would have cheerfully 
and jJvnilly consented that this state should 
_ enjoy her ow» dominions, together with an 
accession of territory ample as her wishes, 
upon this condition, t^t she should receive 
law, and suffer another state to preside in 
Greece ? But, to Athenlaifl, this was a con- 
dition unbecoming their descent, intolera- 
ble to their ftplrlt, repugnant to their na- 
ture. Athens never wasAnce known to live 
in a slavish, though a secure, obedience to 
unjust ajd arbitrary power. No ; our 
- whole historyJs one seriefsof noble con^sta 
for pre-eminence: the whole period 01 our 
existence nath been spent in Braving dan- 
gers, for the sake of glow and renown. 
And so highly do y*u astern Jch corguet, 


io amsonant to the Athenian character, that 
those of your ancestors who were most dis- 
tinguished In the pursuit of it, are ever the 
most favourite objects of your nfeise. And 
with reason. For who can reflect without 
astonishment upon the magnanimity of 
those men, who resigned their lands, gave ' 
up their city, and embarked in tfctir ships? 
to avoid the odious state of subjection? 
Who chose Themistocles, the adviser of this 
conduct, to command their forces; and, 
when Crvsilus proposed that they shopld 
yield to tne terms prescribed, Btoned him to 
death ? Nay, the public indignation was 
not yet allayed. Your very wives inflicted 
the same vengeance on his wife. For the 
Athenians of that day looked out for no 
speaker, no general, to procure them a state 
of prosperous slavery. They had the spirit 
to reject even life, unless they were allowed 
to enjoy that life in freedom. For it was a 
principle fixed deeply in every breast, that 
man was not bom to his parents only, bu 
to his country. And mark the distinction. 

He who regards himself as born only to his 

K a rents, waits m passive submissidh fol the 
our of his natural dissolution. He who 
considers that he is the child of his country 
also/ is prepared to meet his fate freely, 
rather than behold that country ’leduced to 
vassalage : and thinks those instil U-fcnd dis- 
graces whlcn he nfust meet, in a a state en- 
slaved, much more terrible than death 
Should I then attempt to assert, that it was 
I who inspired you wit# sentiments worthy 
of your ancestors, I should meet the just , 
resentment of eeery hearer. No : it is my 
point to shew, that such sentiments are pro- 
perly your own ; that th*j* r were the senti- 
ments of my country, long before my days. 

1 claim but my share of m&It, hi having 
acted on such principles, in every part of 
my administration. He, then, who condemns 
every part of my administration, he who 
directs you to t readme with severity, as one 
who hath involved the state in terrors and 
dangers, while he labours to deprive me of 
present honour, robs you of the applguse of 
all posterity. For if you now pronounce, 
that, as. mv public conduct hath not been 
right, Cteslpnon must stand condemned, it 
must be thought that you yourselves have 
acted wrong, not that you owe your present 
state to the caprice of fortune.— But It can- 
not be! No, my countrymen I it cannot 
be, that you have acted wrong, in encounter- 
ing danger bravely, for the liberty and the 
safety of all Greece. No l by those generous 
souls of ancient times, who were exposed at 
Marathon ! By those who stflbd arrayed at 
Platsea! By those who encountered the 
Persian fleet at Salamia, who fought ft Ar- 
temisium ! By all those illustrious sons of 
Athens, whose remains lie deposited in the 
public monuments ! All of whom received » 
the same honourable interment from tielr 
country : not those only who prevailed, not 
those only u»ho were victorious.— And with 
reason. What was the cart of gallant men, 
they all performed! their success was inch 
as the Supreme Director of tlje wod^ dis- 
pensed to each. • 
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—Well then, thou miscreant, thou abject 
scrivener ; thou who, to rob me of the ho- 
nours anchthe affections of these my coun- 
trymen, talkest of battles, of trophies, of 
brave deeds of old : and what are these, or 
any of these, to the present cause ? Say, 
* thou vile player, when I assumed the cha- 
racter of a public counsellor, and on an ob- 
ject so important as the natural pre-emi- 
nence of my country. With what principles 
should I have arisen to speak ? Those of 
8i%gesting measures unworthy of my coun- 
trymen ? Then must I have met that 
death I merited. And when the Interests of 
the state come before you, your minds, my 
fellow-citizens, should be possessed with an 
extraordinary degree of elevation, beyond 
what is necessary in private causes. W hen 
these are to be decided, you have only to 
consider the ordinary transactions of the 
world, the tenor of your laws, and the na- 
ture of private facts. But ill question* of 
state, you are to look up to your illustrious 
ancestors; and every judge is to suppose, 
that, w*ih the symbols of his authority, lie 
is also invested with the high character of 
his country. Thus, stud thus only, ‘■hall 
he determine on such questions, in ^man- 
ner worthy of these his ancestors. 

But f I Tiave been £> transported by men- 
tioning the acts of yoyr predecessors, that 
there are some decrees and some tra« “.ac- 
tions that have escaped me. I return, then, 
to the points fronrujv hence 1 thus digressed. 
Upon our arrival ai Thebes, we there found 
the ambassadors of Philip, thoie of the 
Thessalians, and the other confederates, all 
assembled; our friends In terror, his party 
ele\ated. That' This is not asserted merely 
to serve my* present purpose, I appeal to 
'hat letter which we, the ambassadors, in- 
stantly despatched on this occasion. Yet, 
so transcendent is the virulence of tKft man, 
that, il in any instance our designs have 
been effectual, he ascribes It to the junctuie 
of affairs, not to me; in every instance 
where they have been defeated, ne charges 
all to me, and to my evil geiffus. It seems, 
then, that I, the speaker and counsellor, 
can claim no share of merit in sufh advan- 
tages as have been gfiined by speaking und 
by counsel ; but where our arms have been 
unsuccessful, where the conduct of a war 
bath been unfortunate, 1 am loaded with 
the whole blame. Can wc conceive a tem- 
per rrfore cruel, more execrable in its malice ? 
—Read the letter* 

T&e Letter is here reart. 

The assembly was now convened. The 
deputies of Macedon were first admitted to 
an audience, as they«*ppeared in the charac- 
ter of allies. They rose up and addressed 
themselves to the people; lavishing their 
prai&esupoxt Philip, urging many articles of 
against you, and ^welling upon 

fl.3 And in tht two first engagements.] 
These, whenever fought, have been consi- 
<HS&d by ‘historians as of too mtle conse- 
quence to be recorded. And the extrava- 


evfry net of opposition which you had ever 
made to Thebe*.. This was the sum of all : 
thqg/ called upon th|f Thebans to make tins 
due return to the benefits conferred bv Phi- 
lip, and to infife t due vengerfire for the in- 

C ’es received from you : and for this they 
their option, eitlmr<fo allow the Mace- 
donian a free passage through their territo- 
ry, or to unite with him in the invasion of 
Attica. It was clearly proved, as they af- 
fected to suppose, that if thoir counsels 
were embraced, the cattle, slaves, and all 
the wealth of Attica, must be tiansferred to 
Bccotia ; but that our overtures temied to 
expose Bneotia to all the havoc of the war. 

To these they added many other parth ulars, 
all tending to the same pin pose. And, now, 

I should esteem it my greatest happiness to 
lay before you the whole detail of what we 
lygcd in reply. But you, 1 fear, aie too 
sensible, that these things are past, that 
the torrent hath since broken in, and, js it 
were, overwhelmed all o ... 

therefore must think it useless and odious 
to spbak of these thfe.g^ at all. I shall 
therefore confinerinysclf to the resolutions 
we obtained, and the ."(iiswer reLumed to 
you. „Take thgjn : react. 

The Answer of the Thebans is here rea'I. 

I A consequence of these their resolutions 1 , 
they called you forth; they invited you in 
due form. You marched, you fame to theif 
support: and, wit It su<!h affectionate confi- 
dence wctp you received, (for I pass over thp 
iritcrmem3t’e transactions/ that, while then 
army, both infantry and c<* r alrv#were sta- 
tion'd without the walls, your forces were 
admitted into their city, were received into 
their houses, amidsf* their children, their 
wives, all that they held most dear. And 
thus, in one day, did the Thebans give three 
the most public and most honourable testi- 
monies to your merit ; one to your valour, 
another to your justice, and a third-1 o your 
continence. For, by determfcc.ng to unite 
their arms with yours, rather than to fight 
against you, they declared their sense of 
your superior valour, as well as the superior 
justice of your cause; and, by intrust injf io* 
your disposal what they and nil mankind 
are most solicitous to protect, their cfiilft-en 
and their wives, they 4emonstratr1 aifhb- r 
solute reliance on your strict' continence: 
and your conduct continued these tl;?i ^sen- 
timents in every particular ; for, from the 
moment that our army afibearecl withiiv 
their walls, no man ever could complain of 
any one instance your Injurious demean- 
our ; such purity of manners did you dis- 
play. And# In the two first engagements, [1.] 
that of the river, and that foughtrln winter, 
you approved yqurselves not Dlamtf ^ss only, 
but worthy of artmiratlem, in discipline. In 
judgment, in alacrity. Hence, bther states 
were engaged Upraises of ycAir Cbnduct, 

, m*. j 

gance of Joy with which the * accounts of 
(hem were received, strongly mark the levi- 
ty of the ^thtnian character. 
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ours in sacrifices and rcWftious processions. 
—And here I would gladly ask •Aiscfincs 
this question, WhetheT, in the course of 
these events, when the city wa% one sc&ie of 
Unbounded joy and acclamation, he took 
his pait in our religious rites, and shared in 
the general festivity ; or shut himself in 
his chamber, gjjtved, afflicted, and provok- 
ed at the successes of his country r If he 
appeared, if he was then found among his 
fellow-citizens, what injustice, nay, what 
impiety, is this, when he had solemnly call- 
ed Heaven to witness that he approved these 
measures, to desire that you should condemn 
them by your present sentence ; you who, 
by your oath, have made as solemn ail ap- 
peal to Heaven ? If he did not appeal, is 
not that mail worthy of a thousand deaths, 
who looks with grief on those events which 
fill his countrymen with joy ? — Read these 


The Den res relative to the Sacrifices ire 
here i ead. 

Thus were vue, then, cnAged in sacrificing 
to the gods ; the Thebans, in acknowledg- 
ing that we had befn their deliverers. Thus, 
the people who had beeiS reduced? by the 
math bunions of my adversary and his fac- 
tion, to the condition of seeking assistance, 
•were raised, by my counsels, to ifcat of 
granting it to others. And what the style 

# was which Philip then adopted, what his 
confusion at the^> events, you may learn 
frifhti hisaown letters sent to" Peloponnesus. 
Take them : read : thus shall yoi* see, that 
my perse \ erauce, m journeys, my fatigues, 
as well as my Various decrees, now the ob- 
ject of his malice, were by no means imiffcc- 
tual. And permit njc to observe, that this 
state afforded numbers of able and illustri- 
ous speakers before my time. Such were 
Callistratus, Aristoplion, Cephalus, Thra- 
sybulus and a thousand othfrs. And yet, 
of all these, not one ever devoted his whole 
novic^, upon all occasions, to the service of 
nis count iy* lie who moved the decree, 
did not charge himself with the embassy ; 
he who went ambassador, was not author of 

p tj*e decree. Each reserved to himself a re- 
spite from business, and, in case of accident, 
a ^source. But l may be asked, MV hat! 

you so superior to other men in powers 
and joftfidence, that you can do all yourself ?’ 
I s$y not so; Buj^such and so alarming as 
my stfise of the danger then Impending over 
us, that I tonight it no time for private 

* considerations, for entertaii^ng any thought 
of personal security, for conceiving any bet- 
ter hopes than that alfflhe powers of every 
adtizen might possibly efftet the necessary 
service. *A» to myself, I was pirsuaded, not 
perhaps on qplld grounds,— yet I was per- 
suaded? that no moveiwof decrees could 
frame mqye useAf! decrees than I ; no agent 
in th& execution of them could execute 
them more effectually $ ntlf mbassador could 
proceed on h&embassy with greater Vigour 
and integrity, And hence did i assume all 
these functions. Read Ph^ip’s letters. * 


The Letters are read. 

To such condescension did I reduce this 
prince. Yes, Aischines, by melvas he obli- 
ged to usfi such language: he, who, on all 
former occasions, treated this state with so 
much insolence and arrogance. Amt mv # 
fellow-citizens repaid these mysefricps witfr 
the honour of a crown. You were present, 
yet acquiesced. Diondas who traversed 
this grant, could not obtain a fifth of the 
suffrages. Read the decrees. ^ 

The Decrees are read. 

Here are the decrees framed literally in 
the same terms with those whit h Aristonirus 
had before proposed, and that which Ctcst- 
phon hath now moved : Decrees winch /Es- 
chines hath neither impeached, nor united 
in the impeachment brought against their 
author. And surely, if this his present ac- 
cusation be justly founded, he might have 
prosecuted Dememoles who proposed them, 
and llvperides, with much more reason than 
Ctesipnon. And why ? Because Xltesiphon 
can appeal to these inen, and the decisions 
of > our courts in fcheir case. He can plead 
that ACschines never attempted to accuse 
t herft, though their decrees were conceived 
in the same terms with his. 1I» can urge 
the illegality of commencing a prosecution 
oiwi case already Tlecidcd. Not to met ft ion 
other reasons. Whereas, in the former suit, 
the i ause was to be supported only by its 
merits, without any prlvious considerations 
in its favour. But he could not then have 
pursued his prei«nt method. He could not 
have searched old chronicles, to support his 
malicious charge: he co#ld not have ran- 
sacked our archives, for scram of obsolete 
decrees, never once thoughtrif, never orwe 
conceived as in any degree applicable to the 
pres cart case: he could not have made up a 
plausible harangue, hy confounding dates, 
and disguising fafts, with all the arts of 
falsehood, instead of stating them fairly. 
No? he must ha\e deduced all his argu- 
ments fiom f ruths rpcent, from facts well 
remembered ; all lying, as It were, before 
you. yence did he decline the immediate 
discussion of these transactions ; but brings 
bis charge now, after so long an Interval: 
as if this were a contest in a school of rheto- 
ric, not a real inquiry into public affairs. 
Yes ; he must suppose that you are now to 
judge of speeches, not of political transac- 
tions. Then observe his sophistical craft. 
He tells you, that whatever opinions you 
had formed of us both, on coming hither 
they must be forgotten ; tMfct you are to 
judge of what appears oi^ this examination, 
like men settling an account of money. 

Y ou may have conceived that a balfnce Is yet 
due ; but when you find the accounts clear- 
ed, and that nothing remains, you must ac- 

3 uiesce. And here you may observe How 9 
angerous it is to rely on any argument not 
founded onptruth : for by this subtle simili- 
tude he hath confessed, that you came hi- 
ther firmly persuaded tnat I have ever spo- 
| ken forjmy country; he, for Philip*. For , 
he could not have attempted to altep your 
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persuasion, unless y6u had been thus per- 
suaded, with respect to each. And, that. he 
Is not justly warranted to demand such al- 
teration, shall now demonstrate ; not by 
the help of figures, (for we are not counting 
money,) but by a short summary of my 
services, which I shall submit to you, ray 
r hearers, Jjoth as examiners and as vouchers 
of my account. 

By my conduct, then, which he treats with 
such severity, the Thebans, instead of joining 
with the Macedonian man invasion of our 
teftitory, as we all expected, united with us, 
and prevented that invasion. The war, in- 
stead of raging here in Attica, was confined 
to the district of Boeotia, at a distance of 
seventy stadia from the city. Our coast, 
instead of being exposed to ail the rapine of 
the Eubcean corsairs, was preserved in tran- 
quillity during the whole war. Instead of 
Philip's becoming master of the Hellespont, 
by the possession of Byzantium, the By- 
zantines joined with us, and turned their 
arms against him. Are we then to use 
figures and accounts in examining transac- 
tions, and Bhali these articles be erased from 
the account 7 Shall we not rather labour to 

n ietuate their rememBrance ?— I do not set 
own as an additional article, thst the 
cruelty which Philip was kfiown to exercise 
towards Shone he had reduced, was all felt 
bv f other states, while eve hep pi] v reaped 
all the fruit of that humaneness whieft he 
well knew how to assume, when some future 
schemes were to b* advanced. 1 do not in- 
sist on this. 

—But one thing I shall assert with less 
reserve: That he who enrers on a fair in- 
quiry into the conduct of any minister, with- 
out descending to a malicious prosecution, 
must scorn tbt mean arts which you have 
(Practised, of inventing metaphors, and 
mimicking phrases and gestures. It essen- 
tially concerns the interests of Greece, no 
doubt, that V use th&, and reject that, 
phrase; that I should move my arm this 
way, and not to that side. No: thr fair 
inquirer would consider the state of facts : 
would examine what resourc®, what powers 
we possessed, when I first entered on af- 
fairs ; what accessions I procured to these ; 
and what were the circumstances of our ene- 
mies. If I had really weakened the powers 
of my country, ruen iniquitous conduct 
should be detected : if 1 hid considerably in- 
creased them, yonr malice should not nave 
pursued ice- But as you have avoided tills 
method, i shall adopt it. And to you, my 
hearers, I appeal for the truth of what I now 
deliver. *, 

First# then, as to our powers at this junc- 
tures we commanded but the islands : and 
not all #f these; only the weakest of them. 
Neither Chios, nor •Rhodes, nor Corcyra 
•were then ours. Of our finances, the 
amount was forty-five talents : and even 
this sum had been anticipated. Of infantry 
and cavalry, except those within our walls, 
we had not any : and what was the circum- 
stance most ‘ , and most favour- 

able to our enemies, their artifices had been 
so^Tectuag* that the adjacent stoles, Mega- 


: ra, Thebes, Euboea, were all inclined \o 
I hoftilitiss, rather than an alliance with us. 
Such was the situation of our affairs. It 
cannot be denied; it cannot be at all con- 
troverted. And now ronslde*- those of Phi- 
lip, our antagonist. In the Tlrst place, his 
power over all his followers was absolute and 
uncontrolled; the first gt-eat necessary arti- 
cle in war. Then, their alms were ever in 
their hands. Again, liis finances vrsre in the 
most flourishing condition. In all his mo- 
tions, he consulted only with himself: he 
did not announce them by decrees ; he did 
not concert them in a public assembly ; he 
was not exposed to false accusers ; he was 
not to guard against impeachments; he wai 
not to submit nis conduct to examination 
but was in all things absolutely lord, leader 
and governor. To this man was 1 opposed* 

It is but just that you consider my circum- 
stances. What did I command ? Nothing. 

1 had but the right of audience in our as- 
semblies ; a right which you granted to his 
hirelings equally with me. And, as often as 
they prevailed against my remonstrances, 
(and ohentimes^did they (bus prevail, on 
various pretence^) were you driven to reso- 
lutions highly favourable to the enemy 
Loaded with %M these difficulties, I r yet 
brought over to your alliance the Eubaans, 
Aclueans, Corinthians, Thebans, Megareans, 
Leucadjans, Corcyra?aus. And thus did wp 
collm fifteen hundred foot and two thousand 
horse, exclusive of our own citizens. And 
thus were our finances enlargecL'by as ampid 
subsidies as I could raise. 9 *> 

If yoiy insist on what contingents should 
strictly have been required from the The- 
bans, or from the Bvzantints, or from the 
Eubipans ; if you talk of dividing the bur- 
den of the war in exact proportion ; I must, 
in the first place, iiiTonu you, that, when 
the united fleet was drawn out to defend the 
interests of Greece, the whole number of 
ships amounted to three hundred ; and of 
these two hundred were supplied by Athens: 
nor did we think ourselves aggrieved ; nor 
did we prosecute those who liatP advised it ; 
nor did we discover any marks of discon- 
tent That would have been shameful. 

No : we thanked the gods, that when all 
Greece was threatened with imminent dab- ’ 
ger, we were enabled t6 give twice as. much 
assistance to the common cause, as *kuy 
other state. And then-X-little is tltt jnutilJe * 
favour which your malicioifs Invectives 
against me can gain. Fbr why do yotr not 
now tell us what we should have done ? 
Were you not then in the city ? Were your 
not in the assembly f Why did you not pro- 
pose your scheme# it suited the circum- 
stances of affairs ? For here was the point 
to be considered ; what these circumstances 
admitted, not what our wishes might sug- 
gest. Had we opce rejected the alUanoe of 
any people, there was one ready to purchase 
them, to bidsmuch higher for them, to re- 
ceive them wit^’open arms. %.n & If my 
cdnduct is now Questioned, what if, by any** » 
exact and scrupulous demands, in my stipu- 
lations with the several states, they had 
withdrawn^ that force?, and united with our 
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Aemy; and* thus. Philip^Juid been roaster 
of Euboea, Thebes, and byaantiuyi ? Alow 
busy would these impious men nave then 
been, how violent in tjieir clamours ' Must 
they not have cried out, that we had rejected 
these states ?' That we bad driven them 
from us, when they were courting our alli- 
ance > That PhiMp was confirmed sovereign 
of the Hellespdht by the Byzantines ? That 
the whofei corn-trade of Greece was at his 
disposal ? • That Thebes had enabled him to 

J msh the war to our very confines ? That 
t had fallen with all its weight on Attica? 
That the sea was impassable, for that cor- 
sairs were perpetually issuing from Euboea? 
—Should we not have heard all this, and 
more ? — A false accuser, (my countrymen !) 
is a monster, a dangerous monster, queru- 
lous, and industrious in seeking pretences 
of complaint. And such is the very nature 
of this fox in human shape, a stranger.to 
every thing good and liberal ; this theatri- 
cal ane, this strolling player, this blunder- 
ing harangucr ! For, of what use is this 
your vehemence to the public >— do you 
waste it on transactions long since past ? — 
Just as if a physician should visit his infirm 
and distempered ^patients, should never 
spdhk, never proscribe the-means o&expel- 
linpdheir disorders; but when one of them 
hail died ,*and the last offices were perform- 
ing to his remains, to march afte* to the 
grave, and there pronounce with all solem- 
nity, ‘ If this man had proceeded thus, and 
•thus, he would not have died.’ Infatuated 
wr»Uh 1 and dost thou vouchsafe to speak 
at last ? 

As to the defeat tlia^ incident in which you 
60 exult 1 (acc arsed wretch ! who should ra- 
ther mourn for It.) Look through my ^holc 
conduct, and ye shall find nothing there that 
brought down this calamity upon my coun- 
try. Let it be considered, that there is no 
one instance in which the ambassadors of 
Maoedon ever prevailed again ^ me, in any 
of those states where 1 appeared as the am- 
bassador of Athens: not in Thessaly, nor 
in Ambraci*i«ior in Illyria, nor among the 
Thraiian princes, nor in Byzantium ; in no 
one place ; no, nor in the last debate at The- 
bes. But whatever was thus acquired by 
• nff superiority over the ambassadors of 
Philip, their master fcoon recovered by force 
of urfns. And this is urged as my offence. 
% M f adversary, evewat the very time that he 
affectf to ridicule my weakness, is so shame- 
less^ 40 require, tflut I in my single person 
should conquer eill the powers of the Mace- 
donian, and cifhquer them by words. What 
else could I command ? 1 •had uo power 
over the life of any epe citizen, over the 
fortune of our soldiers, or^the conduct of 
our armies, for which thou art 9 absurd as 
to call mi to account, lu every particular 
where juminiffter is accountable, there let 
your scrutiny be s^ict ana severe, 1 never 
shall decline it. Aud what are the duties 
of a mfeiistfr ? To watriMhe first rise of 
every incident, do forewarn his fellowacfttl- 
sens. And/bis did 1 perform. To confine 
those evils within the narrowest bound* 
which are natural apd needsajp to be en- 
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countered in every tftate* ** restrain the 
fatal influence of irresolution, supinenesw, 
prejudice, and animosity ; and, on the other 
hand, to dispose the minds of gien to con- 
cord and unanimity, to rouse them to a vi* 

S orous defence of their just rights. All this 
id I perform ; nor can an instance be pro- 
duced, in which 1 proved deficient If a a 
man were asked, what were the means by 
which Philip effected most of his designs r 
the answer is obvious : It was by his armies, 
by his bribes, by corrupting those wno 
were at the head of affairs. As to hiiJ&r- 
mies, I neither commanded nor directed 
them. I am not therefore to account for 
any of their motions. As to his bribes, I 
rejected them. And in this I conquered 
Philip : for, as the purchaser conquers* 
when a man accepts hb price, and sells him- 
self ; so, the man who will not be sold, who 
disdains to be corrupted, conquers the pur- 
chaser. Well, then ! with respect to me, 
this state remains still unconquered. 

Thus have I produced suen instances of 
my conduct, as (not to mention many others) 
justly authorize this decree of Ctealphon in 
my favour. And now I proceed to facts, 
well known to all who hear me. No sooner 
had Vie battle been decided, than the peo- 
ple (and they had known and seep all my 
actions,) in the midst ’of public dbijstema- 
tion and distress, lghen it could not be %ur- 
priing if the multitude had made me feel 
some marks of their resentment, were direct- 
ed by my counsels in *very measure taken 
for the defence of the city. Whatever was 
done to guard against a siege, the disposi- 
tion of our garrison, our works, the repair 
of our walls, the money to be raised for this 
purpose, all was deterirtfhed by decrees 
framed by me. Then, w her* they were to 
appoint a commissioner for providing confi 
the people elected me from their whole 
body. *» Again, when .persons, bent on my 
destruction, had cor^pired agllnat me; when 
they had commenced prosecutions, inqui- 
ries, impeachments, and I know not what, 
at first not in their own names, but by such 
agents as the thought best fitted to conceal 
the real authors ; — yes, you all know, you 
all remeJnber that, at the beginning of this 
period, I was every day exposed to some 
judicial process ; nor was the despair of 80- 
sicles, nor the malice of Philocrates, nor 
the madness of Diondas and Melanus, nor 
any other engine left untried for my de- 
struction : — 1 say then, that, at thetinXi when 
1 was thus exposed to various assaults, next 
to the gods, my first and great defenders, I 
owed my deliverance to you^and all my 
countrymen. And justice required that you 
should support my cause t for it wa» the 
cause of truth, a cause which coul£ never 
fail of due regard from judges bopnd by 
solemn oaths, and sensible of their sacred ob- 
ligation. As you then gave sentence-in my 
favour, on all occasions where I had bJtn im- 
peached, as my prosecutor could not obtain 
a fifth part of the voices, you, in effect, pro- 
nounced that my actions had been excellent t 
as I was acquitted upon every trial for an In- 
fringemoft of the Wws, It was evident jfaai 
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my counsels and decries had ever been conso- 
nant to law ; and, as you ever passed and ap- 
proved my accounts, you declared authenti- 
cally, that 1 had transacted ail your alfairs 
-with strict and uncorrupted integrity. In 
-what terms, then, could Ctesiphon have de- 
scribed my conduct, agreeably to decency and 
justice ^ Was he not to use those which he 
found ms country had employed, which the 
sworn judges had employed, which truth it- 
self had warranted upon ail occasions ? — Yes ! 
but I am told that it is the glory of Cephalus, 
tlat he never had occasion to be acquitted 
on a public trial. True ! and it is his Rood 
fortune also. But where is the justice of re- 
garding that man as a more exceptionable 
character, who was oftentimes brought to 
tTlal, and as often was acquitted ; ne\ er once 
condemned?— Yet let it be observed (Athe- 
nians !) that with respect to Aeschines, I 
stand in the very same point of glory with 
■Cephalus : for he never accused, never pro- 
secuted me. I lore, then, i*> a confession of 
your own, that 1 am a citizen of no less 
worth than Cephalus. 

Amrthg the various instances in which he 
hath displayed his absurdity, and malice, 
that part of his harangue which contains his 
sentiments on Fortune, is not the least 
glaring. That a mortal whould insult his 
fellow-mortal, on Account of fortune, ts, in 
my opinion, an absurdly thwmost extrav a- 
gant. He, whose condition is most prospe- 
rous, whose fortune seems most favourable, 
knows not whether it is to remain unchang- 
ed even for a day. How then cau lie men- 
tion this subject ? Hyw can he urge it 
against any man as his reproach ? Hut, 
since my adversary hath, on this occasion , 
as on many otlrers, given n free scope to his 
insolence, nftar what I shail offer upon the 
••same subject ; and judge whether it be not 
more consonant to truth, as well as to that 
moderation which becomes humanity. 

As to thevortune *f *this state, I must 
pronounce it good. Ami this, I find, hath 
been the sentence, both of the Dodontean 
Jove, and of the Pythian Apollo. As to 
that of individuals, such aS all experience 
at this day, it is grievous and distressful. 
Look through all Greece, through all the 
barbarian world; laid where can we find 
the man who doth not feel many calamities 
in this present juncture * But this I take 
to be the happiness of* our fortune as a 
state, that we have pursued such measures 
as are most honourable ; that we have been 
more prosperous than those states of Greece 
who vainly hoped to secure their own hap- 
piness by deserting us. That we have en- 
countered difficulties, that events have not 
always corresponded with our wishes, in this 
we haie but shared that common lot which 
other* mortals have equally experienced. As 
to the fortune of an individual, mine, and 
that of any other, must be determined, I 
presume, by the particular incidents of our 

[1.] I have escaped, Jcc.] 'fnis part of the 
ceremonial alluded either to the improve- 
ments made in human life by husbandry and 
wlikh were commemora tea in the roye- 


llves. Such aw my sentiments upon fhis 
sidijecU And l 1 think you mus>t agree with 
me, that they are founded upon truth mid 
eqaity. But my adversary declares, tha* 
my fortune hath been greater than that < 
the whole community. Wlfkt! a poor an.! 
humble fortune, superior to one of excel- 
lence and elevation! Wow can this be? 
No, Aeschines, if you determined to 
examine into my fortune, compare it with 

J rourown: and if you find mLe superior, 
et it lie no longer the subject of your re- 
proach. Let us trace this matter fully. And 
here, in tiie name of all the gods, let me not 
be censured, as betraying any indication of 
a low minrl. No man can be more sensible 
than f, that he w r ho insults poverty, and he 
who, because he hath been bred in affluence, 
assumes an air of pride and consequence, 
are equally devoid of understanding. But 
Vhe virulence and restless malice of an in- 
veterate adversary hath forced me upon 
^hls topic, where I shall study to tontine 
myself within as strict bounds as the case 
rail possibly admit. 

Knbw then, ACschinc*, i£ was my fortune, 
when a youth, fb be trained up m a libeial 
course of education, (supplied in such a 
manner as to place me above the base temp- 
tations of poverty : when a man, to art sui- 
tably to such an education, to Contribute 
in ni^full proportion, to all the exigencies 
of The state; never to be wanting in any 
honourable conduct, either in private or in 
public life; but, on all occasions, to approvV 
myself useful to my country^ awl t* my 
friends. When 1 came into the iidinnu-dra- 
tion of public afiigrs, * determined upon 
such a course of conduct as frequently 
patoied me the honour of a crown, both from 
this amt other states of Giecce. Nor could 
vou, my enemies, attempt to say that I had 
determined on a dishonourablecour.se. Such 
hath been the fortune of my life: a subject 
on which tonight enlarge; but I must re- 
strain my.ielf, lest 1 should give of fence, by 
an affectation of importance. • 

Come, then, thou man o#Mig»Hy, thou 
who spurnest at ail others with contempt ; 
examine thy own life ; sav, of what kind 
hath thy fortune been ?— She placed {bee, 
when a youth, ill a state of abject poverty ;* 
an assistant to thy father in his school, em- 
ployed in the menial sen ices of preparing 
his Ink, washing down Ms benches £*id sleep- 
ing his room ; like a sdave r&her than the 
child of a citizen, mien arrived «anman- 
hood we find thee dictating the forms of in- 
itiation to thy mother, assisting in her trad«Y 
every night Employed with thy fawn-skin 
and Iustral bowls, purifying the noviciates, 
and modelling) their little figures of clay and 
bran, the* rousing them, and teaching them 
to pronounce " I have escaped [L] the bad ; 

1 have found tlu* better glorying in this 
noble accomplishment *>f howling out such 
jargon louder than the rest. .’And it is an 
* 

d®rites ; orttnhe hopes oft enjoying greatef*** 
happlnesa in another world, inconsequence 
to f initiation . with which the nov Iciates were 

flftttprprL . * 
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tfbnour we must allow hink For, as he pleads 
with so much vehemence; ye mav#cond|ude 
that in his howlincs he was equally pietcing 
and clamorous. In tfce day- time, he led his 
noble Bacchanals through the highways, 
crowned with fennel and poplar, grasping 
his serpents, and waving them above his 
head, with his* y»ll of Evoe, Saboe ! then 
bounding, aud*roaring out Hyes, Attes, 
Attes, fyes /—Leader ! — Conductor ! — I vy- 
buarer Aiun-bearer ! These were his felicita- 
tions from the old women : and his wages 
were tart, biscuit, and new-baked crusts. 
In such rlicumstances, surely we must con- 
gratulate him on his fortune. 

When you had obtained your enrolment 
among our citizens, by what means I shall 
not mention, but when you had obtained it, 
you instantly chose out the most honour- 
able oi employments, that of under-serive- 
nev and assistant to the lowest of our putyic 
ofhceis. And, when you retired from this 
station, where you had been guilty of ^11 
those practices you charge on others, you 
wore careful not to disgrace any of the past 
actions of your lift.*. No, by the powers! — 
You hired yourself to Sitttmirhus and So- 
crates, those deep groaning tragedies, as they 
vcflp called and acted lhird<$haracter» Y ou 
pillaged the grounds of other men for figs, 
grapes, ami olives, like a fruiterer; which 
cost vou more blows than even your flaying, 
Arlnch was in effect playing for your*life; 
for there was an implacable, irreroncileable 
war declared between you and the specta- 
tor %; whose stripe# you felt so oflen and so 
severelVj tnat. you may well deridq those as 
cowards who aw unexperienced in such 
perils. — But I *hall not dwell on such par- 
ticulars as may be imputed to his poverty. 
Mv objections shall be confined to nis prin- 
ciples. — Such were thefneasuies you adopted 
in your public conduct (for you at last con- 
ceived the hold design of engaging in affairs 
of state,) that, while vour country prospered, 
you led a life of trepidation and dismay, ex- 
pecting, every moment the stroke due to 
thote iniqumc* which stung vour conscience ; 
when your fellow-citizens were unfortunate, 
then were you distinguished by a peculiar 
confidence. And the man who assumes this 
• confidence, when thousands of li is country* 
men have pei ished,-^what should he justly 
suffer From those who are left alive? — And 
% licit I might produce many other particulars 
of Ids^haractcr. But 1 suppress them. For 
1 ant rjpt to exha«t the odious subject of 
his .scandalous art ions. I am confined to 
which it fhay not be indecent to repeat. 

Take then the whole count of your life, 
iEschines, and of mine ; #ovnpare them with- 
out heat or acrimony. Y<*i attended on 
ydhr scholars : I was myself a sclfclar. You 
served in \he initiations : 1 was initiated. 
You were a performer ii ir public enter- 
tainments ; f was ijie din rtor. You took 
notes of speeches: I was i speaker. You 
•were an -player: I vfl icctator. You 
failed in your s*#urt: 1 h 1 you, Wiflr 
public conduct was devoted to ouj enemies; 
mine to my country. I shall only add, thaff 
on this day 1 appear tp be approved worthy 


of a crown: the question is not whether l 
have been merely blameless; this is a point 
confessed. You appear as a false accuser: 
and the question is, whether yoilPare ever to 
appear again in such a character ? You are 
in danger of being effectually prevented, by 
feeling the consequences of a malicious pro- * 
secution. — The fortune of your<#fe, then,* 
hath been truly excellent: you see it. Mine 
hath been mean; and you have reason to 
reproach it — Come then 1 hear me while I 
read the several attestations of those public 
offices which I have discharged. And* in 
return, do you repeat those verses which 
you spoiled in the delivery. 

Forth from the deep abyss, behold I come ! 
Ami the dread portal of the dusky gloom." 

And, 

Know then, howe’er reluctant, I must 
speak 

Those evils — ” 

O, may the gods inflict * those evils' upov 
thee! May these thy countrymen Whet 
them to thy utter destruction ? them enemy 
to Athens, 4hou traitor, thou vile player ? 
Head the attestations. 

** The Attestations are read. 

» * 

Such hath been my public character. As 
to my pru tHe conduct, if you be not - all 
satisfied that I have appioved myself bene- 
volent and humane; ever ready to assist 
those who needed ; 1 sh#ll be silent ; 1 shall 
not plead ; I shall not produce testimony of 
these points: no,fior of Ihe numbers of my 
fellow-citizens 1 have redeemed from cap- 
tivity ; nor the sums I ha>» contributed to 
portioning their daughters ; nor of any like 
actions. For my principles are such as lea'J 
me naturally to suppose, that he who re, 
reives p benefit, must remember it for cver- 
if he wfiuld approve ftis hor#stv ; but that 
he who confers the benefit, should instantly 
forget it, unless he would betTay a sordid 
and Illiberal spirit. To remind men of hla 
bounty, to miyte it the subject of his dis- 
course, Is very little different from a direct 
reproach ■ a fault which I am studious to 
avoid; and therefore shall proceed no far- 
ther ; content to acquiesce in your opinion 
of my actions, whatever this may be. But 
while I practise this reserve, with respect to 
my private life, indulge me in enlarging 
somewhat farther on mv public cond’jft. 

Of all the men beneath the sun, point out 
the single person (ASschines.) Greek or Bar- 
barian, who hath not fallen under the power, 
first of Philip, and now of Alexander; and 
1 submit ; let everv thing by imputed tcamy 
fortune (shall I call it ?) or, if you please, 
my evil genius. But if numbers whb never 
saw me, who never Hfeard my voictf, have 
laboured under a variety of the most afflict- 
ing calamities, l mean not only individual, 
but whole states and nations; how much 
more consonant to truth and justice must it 
be to ascribe the whole to that common fate 
of mankind, that torrent of unhappy events 
which borcjdown uptyt us with an irresistible 
violence ? jBut you turn your eyw fronfthe 
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real cause, and lay the* entire blame on mv i private interest. Jib abilities, *on the coif* 
administration; although you know, that, it trart, ha^e not only been employed in plead- 

• not the whole, a part at least of your vlru- lug for our adversaries, but In malicious at- 
lent abuse n* jst thusfall upon your country, tackaupon those his fellow -citizens who have 
and chiefly upon yourself. Had I, when ever in any degree offended or obstructed 
speaking in the assembly, been absolute and him. The cause* of justice, Vhe cause of 

• independent master of a flairs, then your Athens, he hath never once supported. And 
• ther speakers might call me to account, surely the ingenuous an*h honest citizen 
But if ye were ever present, if ye were all in never could expect that his private quarrels, 

* general invited to propose your sentiments, his particular animosities, should bei; ratified 
if ye were all agreed that the measures then by judges who are to determi*' 0 fp^he pub- 
rested were really the best ; if you, lie ; never could be prompted bv such mo- 
nines, iiymrticular, were thus persuaded tives to commence his prosecution. No; 

, <and it was no partial affection for me, that they are passions, which, if possible, never 
prompted you to give me up the hopes, the should find a place in his nature ; at least 
applause, the honours, which attended that should be restrained within the strictest 
course I then advised, but the superior force bounds.— On what occasions then is the 
of truth, and your own utter inability to minister and public speaker to exert his 
point out any more eligible course;)— if this vehemence? When the general welfare of 
was the case, I say, is it not higldy cruel and the state is in danger; when his fellow-nti- 
unjust to arraign those measures now, when zery» are engaged in some contest with a 
you could not then propose any better ? In foreign enemy. These are the proper occa- 
all other cases, we find mankind in geneTar sions ; for these are the proper subjects of a 
perfectly agreed, and determining in every truly generous and faithful zeal. But never 
particular with exact precision. Hath a to have demanded justice against me, either 
wilful injury been committed ? It is follow- in the rrttme of hi*r country, or of his own ; 
ed with resentment and punishment. Hath never to have impeached ally part of my 
a man erred unwillingly? He meets with public, or even of my private, conduct : yet 
pardon instead of punishment Is thgre a now, when 1 am to be crowned, when I am 
man who .hath neither willingly nor inad- to receive public honours, to commence a 
vertentlr offended; Who hath devoted him- prosecution, to exhaust his whole ^fund of 
self to what appeared theArue interest of his virulence in the attack this surely is an 
country, but m some instances hath shated indication of private pique, of an envious r 
in the genera) disappointment ? Justice re- sou], of a depraved spirit; not of generous 
quires, that, instead <rf reproaching and re- and honest principles. And, to point this «. 
villng such a man, we should condole with attack not directly against me, but Ctt^i- 
him. These points are aty manifest; they phon, to make him the culprit, is*.urely the 
need not the decision of laws ; they are de- very consummation ofLall baseness, 
termiued by nature, by the unwritten pre- When I consider that profusion of words 
cepts of humanity. Mark then the extra- whicliyou have lavished on this prosecution, 
vagance of tbBt cruelty and malice which I am tempted to believe that you* engaged 
^Bschlnes hath discovered. The very events, in it to display the sRilful management 
whichhe himself quotes as so many instances your voice, not to bring me to justice. But 
of unhappy fortune, be* would impute«tt) me it is not language, vEsohines, it is not the 
as crimes. «. tone of volce^hich reflects honour upon a 

Add to all this, that, as if he himself had public speaker ; but such a conformity with 
ever spoken the plain dictates of an honest hLs fellow-citizens in sentiment and interest, 
and Ingenuous mind, he directs you to guard that both his enemies and frjpmJs ase the 
against me, to be careful that I may not de- same with those of his country. He who is 
ceive you, that I may not practise my arts thus affected, he it is who must ever speak 
with too much success.— The vehetoent de- the genuine dictates of a truly loyal zeal, 
daimer, the subtle Itapostor, the artful But the man who pays his adulation * 
manager,— these are the appellations he be- those who threaten danger to the state, is 
•tows upon me. Thus hath he persuaded not embarked in the smne. bottom with hi* 
himself tKat toe man who Is first to charge countrymen, and therefore hath a (^flerout ( 
his owil qualities on others, must effectually dependance for his security. — (-Marta me. 
Impose upon his hearers ; and that they can Aschines, 1 ever determined to share <£he 
never ooce discover who he is that urges this same fate with these our feyow-citizefta. I 
charge.— But you are no strangers to his had no separate interest, nt private re- 
character, amt; must be sensible, I presume, source : and has this been your case ? Im- 
that a}l this is much more applicable to him possible 1 Yours l wto, when the battle was 
than me. — As to toy own abilities In speak- once decided. Instantly repaired as ambas- 
ing (for4 shall admit this charge, although sad, or to Phfftp, the author of all the cale- 
experience hath convinced me* that what is mities your country at that time expert* 
called the power of eloquence depends for eneed ; and this, when, cm former occasions, 

. the most part upon the beams, ana that the you had declared loudly against .engaging in 
characters of public speakers are determined any such commission; as all thesp citizens 
by that degree of favour aad attention which can testify. % } , 

you vouchsafe to each ji—if long practice, I -MNhom are »e to charge jus the deceiver _ 

say, hath .given me*ta »y proficiency in speak- of 4e itatfc? Is it not the man ^ose words 
log, vou have ever found it devoted to my ate m consistent with his actions? On whom 
ootujlry } Art to her enemies, not to roy do the makjlicilom fall, usually pronounc- 
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A in our assemblies ? Is ilnot cm this man ? 
Can we point out a more nnormoi* insAnce 
of iniquity in any speaker, than tnis incon- 
sistency lietween hig words and actlbns? 
And in this have you been detected. Can 

J rou then presume to speak; to meet the 
ooks of these citizens ? Can you persuade 
yourself, that *tl»y are strangers to your 
character ; all si profoundly sunk In sleep 
and oblivion, as to forget those harangues, 
in whichjaaaUk* horrid oaths and impreca- 
tions, you disclaimed all connexion with 
Philip ? You called it an imputation forged 
by me, and urged from private pique, with- 
out the least regard to truth. And yet no 
sooner was the advice received of that fatal 
battle, than your declarations were forgot- 
ten, your connexion publicly avowed. You 
affected to declare, that you were engaged 
to this prince in the strictest bands of friend- 
ship. Such was the title by which y§u 
sought to dignify your prostitution. Was 
the son of Glaucotnea the minstrel, the Ul- 
timate, or friend, or acquaintance of Philip ? 
I profess myself unable to discover any just 
and reasonable gnaind for Kich pretensions. 
No: you were nis hirelirifc, indeed, bribed 
to betray the intqgest of Athens; and, al- 
though you have been so ckarly detested in 
this* traitorous correspondence ; although 
you haveAiot scrupled, when the battle was 
once decided, to give evidence of it %cain$t 
^ ourself ; yet have you presumed to attack 
me with all your virulence; to reproach 
wne with crimes, for which, of ail mankind, 
I am least to be rqftoached. 

Many ndole and important schemes hath 
my country formed, ^md happily effected 
by my means :^nd, that these are retained 
in memonr, take this proof, JSschtees. 
When th#peop!e came k> elect a person to 
make the funeral oration over tne slain, 
immediately after the battle, they would 
not elect you, although you were proposed, 
although you are so eminent in speaking; 
they would not elect Demades, who had 
• just concluded the peace, nor Hegemon, no, 
nor any«the»o£ y out faction . T hey elected 
me. And when you and Pythoclea rose up, 
(let Heaven bear witness, with what aban- 
doned impudence !> when you charged me 
•wittt the same crimes as now, when you 
pursued me with thfe same virulence and 
seuwility ; all this served but to confirm 
% theepeoaJe in theim resolution of electing 
me. You kgpw too well the reason of this 
preference ; yet heA it from me.— They 
were peffectly convinced, both of that faith- 
ful seal and alaft-ity with which I had con- 
ducted their affairs, end of lhat iniquity 
which you and your petty had discovered, 
by publicly avowing, at a thee when your 
* colhtry was unfortunate, what Jtu had de- 


nied with solemn oatfc while her interests 
flourished. And it was a natural conclusion, 
that the men whom our public calamities 
imboldened to disclose their genlrnents, had 
ever been our enemies, and now were our 
declared enemies. Besides, they rightly 
judged, that he who was to speak Jn tpraise 
of tne deceased, to grace their no)r> actions ,• 
could not, in decency, be the man who had 
lived and conversed in strict connexion with 
those who had fought against them ; that 
they who, at Maceaon, had shared in the 
feast, and joined in the triumph over “he 
misfortunes of Greece, with those by whose 
hands the slaughter had been committed, 
should not receive a mark of honour on 
their return to Athens. Nor did our fellow- 
citizens look for men who could act the 
part of mourners, but for one deeply and 
sincerely affected. And such sincerity they 
found in themselves and me ; not the least 
degree of it in you. I was then appointed : 
you and youi associates were rejected. Nor 
was this the determination of the people 
only ; those parents also, and brethren, of 
the deceased, who were appointed fb attend 
the funeral tltes, expressed the same senti- 
ments. For, as they were to give the ban- 
quet, #which, agreeably to ancient usage, 
was to be held 0t his house who had been 
most strictly connected with the deceased, 
they gave it a* my bouse ; and with reason ; 
for,«n point of kindred, each had his con- 
nexions with some among the slain, much 
nearer than mine ; but ^th the whole body 
none was more intimately connected; for 
he, who was mosLponcerned in their safety 
and success, must surely feel the deepest 
sorrow at their unhappy ^and unmet ited 

misfortune. Read tne epitaph inscribed 

upon their monument by pubic authority fc 
In this. jEschmes, you will find a proof or 
your ansurdity, your malice, your aban- 
donedlmsenes^.— Rea*! # 

• 

Tho Epitaph. 

• 1 . 

fl] These, for^heir country’s sacred cause, 
array’d 

In arnfs tremendous, sought the fatal 
plain ; • 

Brav'd the proud foe with courage undit,- 
may’d. 

And greatly scorn’d dishonour's abject 
stain. 9 

2 . 

Fair virtue led them to the arduous strife ; 

Avenging terror menac’d in tjpeir eyes : 

For freedom nobly prodigal of life, 

Death they propos’d their common glori- 
ous prize. • 


[l.J Old* fdrpSt eveKa eiv 6r>p tv 

fflevro * 

"OwAa, Kati iVTiwaXonv v&piv aveerKfiaaav. 
M apvu/iA'Oi^' upeTrjv Km^&eifiaTO? ovk, 
m* iffdfcwrav * “ * * 

'Pvxdr, AXk’ ’A(dt]v koivAv«? 0 cvt# 


AovXoavvtjt trTvyeptfv ufitpit' vfiptv 

Tala varpts sdAiroir rwv »r\et<TT% 

Kafxovrwv 

Zoopor • (fvnrott Ik Aidv Kpnnr. 
Mndtv A/wipreiv &<ni at Trdvra Karop* 

Qov v - » 9 

*Ev fltoTr&polP** 4*ovri $tr}uv firopt)^ 
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For never to tyrannic vile domain 

Could they their generous necks ignobly 
bend, ' 

Nor see Greece drag the odious servile chain, 

. And mourn her ancient glories at an end. 

4 . 

In the kind bosom of their parent-land, 

Ceas’d are their toils, and peaceful is their 
grave : — 

So 4to\ e decreed • (and Jove’s supreme com- 
mand 

Acts unresisted, to destroy, or save.) 

5 . 

Chance to despise, and fortune to control, 

Doth to th’ immortal gods alone pertain : 
Their joys, tmehang’d, in endless currents 
roil : 

But mortals combat with their fate in 
vain. * 

.Eschines ! hearest thou this ? it pertains 
only to tkj gods to control fortune, and to 
command success. Here, the power of as- 
suring victory is ascribed, not to the minis- 
ter, but to Heaven. Why then, accursed 
wretch ! hast thou so licenti<|u?ly reproai li- 
ed me pBn this head ? Why hast thou de- 
nounced against me, wh$t I eiUreat the just 
gods to discharge on thee and thy vile aeeo- 
ciates ! 

Of all the variousinstances of falsehood, 
in this his prosecution, one there is which 
most surprises me. In recalling the misfor- 
tunes of that fatal periodho our minds, he 
hath felt no part of that sensibility, which 
bespeaks a aealod* or an honest citizen. lie 
never droppq*? one tear; never discovered 
tfce least tender emotion. No! lus voice 
was elevated, he exulted, he strained and 
swelled, with all the triumph of a mas. who 
had convicted ,„ic of sorm* notorious oftent'e. 
But, in this, he hath given evidence against 
himself, that he is not affected by ourjmb- 
ht calamities in the same manner with his 
fellow-citizens. And surely tbie man who, 
like yEschines, affects an attachment to the 
Laws and constitution, should approve Ins 
sincerity, if by no other means, at least by 
this, by feeling toy and sorrow on the same 
occasions with his countrymen not take 
part with their enemies in his public con- 
duct. And this part you have most evi- 
dently%aken ; you/ who point at me as the 
cause of all ; me, as the author of all our 
present difficulties.— But was it my admi- 
nistration, were they my instances which 
first taught my country to rise in defence of 
Gredee ? If you grant me this, if you make 
me the author ofour vigorous opposition to 
that power which threatened the liberties 
ofour nation, you ao me greater honour 
than ever was conferred upon an Athenian. 
But it is an honour I cannot claim : 1 should 
injure my country : it is an honour, 1 well | 
know, ye would not resign. jWid surely, if 
he had the least rtgard to justice, his pri- 
vate enmity tojne never covkld have driven 
biuiyv) am hue attempt to disgrace, to 


i deny you, the most illustrious part of you£ 
| character, r v 

But why should I dwell on this, when 
I therefore so many more enormous instances 
of his baseness and falsehood i-ylle who ac- 
I cuses me of favouring Philip J — Heavens 
and earth ! what would not this man assert ? 
But let us, in the name od all the gods, at- 
i tend to truth, to fact;' let*lis lay aside all 
private animosity ; — and who are really the 
men on' whom we can fairly ^ ’-i^;»sstly lay 
the guilt of all misfortunes? The men 
who, in their several states, pursued his 
course (it is easy to point them out,) not 
those who acted like me : the men who, 
while the power of Philip w r as yet in its 
weak and Infant state, when we frequently 
warned them, when we alarmed them with 
the danger, when we pointed out their best 
and safest course ; yet sacrificed the interest 
of their country to their own infamous gain, 
deceived and corrupted the leading citizens 
in each state, until they had enslaved them 
all. Thus were the Thessalians treated by 
Daochus, Cineas, and Thrasydseas; the 
A rend ufts, by Cr-sidas, Fieronymus, Eu- 
calpidas ; the Aryans, by Myrtes, Tel.uip- 
mus, Mnaseas; Elis, by guxitheus, Cleoti- 
raus, /-ristaechm;'s ; Messene, by the son* 
of Philiades, that abomination of the g< is, 
by Neon, and Thrasylochus ; Sifyon, by 
Ari stratus and Epichares; Corinth, by Di- 
n arches, Demaratus; Megara, by Elixus, 
Ptedorus, PeriUUs ; Thebes, by Tiinolafis, 
Theogiton, Anemaetas; Euboea, by Hip- 
parchus, Clitarchus, Sosicrates. Tho 

whole day would bo too short for wie names 
only oi the traitors. v Anib these were the 
men who, in their several sjates, adopted 
the some measures which this man pursued 
at Athens. Wretches! flatterers f miscre- 
ants I tearing the vitfils of their country, 
and tendering its liberties, with a wanton 
indifference, first to Phifip, now to Alexan- 
der ! con fined- to the objects of a sordid and 
infamous sensuality, as their only blessings? 
subverters of that freedom and independence 
which the Greeks of old regarded* as t) e test 
and standard of true happiness ! — Amidst 
all tills shamefully avowed corruption, this 
confederacy, or (shall I call it by its true 
name ?; this traitorous conspiracy agaiffiit 
the liberty of Greece, my conduct preserved 
the reputation of this state unimpedettfed 
by the world ; while rrr character.- (Athe- 
nians !) stood equally unlmpcaehed byVou. 
Do you ask me then on flhat merits I cfaim 
this honour ? Hear my answer. Wnen.^all 
the popular leaders through Greece had„ 
been taught byvyour example, and accepted 
the wages of cor&ptipn, from Philip first, 
and now from ^Alexander; no favourable 
moment wagtfound to conquer my integrit j ^ 
no insinuation of address, no magnificence 
of promises, no hopes, nofe&s, no .favour, 
nothing could prevail uoon me to resign 
the least part of what I deemed the just 
rights ana inters ,i of my coil try » nor, 
wmjk my councils were demanded, was I* 
ever known, like you and yous associates, 
t J lean to Chat side, where a bribe had been, 
as it were, ceOt Into (he scale. No : my 
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whole conduct was influenced by a splrlt^f then been free and in3ependcnt. In perfect 
rectitude, a spirit of justice and infepritf i tranquillity, security, and happiness, uiiuju- 
aml, engaged as 1 was in affairs of greater trolled, in their several communities, by any 
moment than any slatAmcn of ray time, I foreign power, and filled with gratitude U 
administered flhem all with a most exact you and to your state, the authors of these 
and uncorrupted faith. — These are the me- olessings so extensive and so precious. And 
rits on which I claim this honour. : 11 this by my means. — To convince you ( 

As to those public works so much the ob- that I have spoken much less thaOl could 
Ject of youy ridicule, they undoubtedly de- justify by facts, that, in this detail, I have 
mand a diAsharfLof honour and applause : studiously guarded against envy, take — read 
but 1 rate tmfflTfar beneath the great merits the lists of our confederates, as they were 
of my administration. It is not with stones procured by my decrees. * 

nor bricks that 1 have fortified the city. It 

is not from works like these that I derive The List* — The De cre es - a re here read, 

my reputatiou. Would you know my me- 
thods of fortifying ? Examine, and you will These, and such as these, JEschlnes, are 
find them, in the arms, the towns, the tend- the actions which become a noble-minded 
tories, the harbours, I have secured ; the honest citizen. Had they succeeded, heavens 
■navies, the troops, the armies, I have raised, and earth l to what a pitch of glory must 
These are the works by which 1 defended they have raised you, and with justice raised 
Attica, as far as human foresight could dd» you J yet, unsuccessful as they proved, still 
fend it i these are the fortifications I drew they were attended with applause, and pre- 
round our whole territory, and not tliecircujp vented the least impeachment of this state, 
of our harbour, or of our city only. In these or of her conduct. The whole blame was 
acts of policy, in these provisions for ^war, charged on fortune, which determined the 
*1 never yielded t« Philip. Jto ; it was our event with such fatal cruelty. Thus, I say, 
generals and our confederate forces who is the faithfidfl citizen to act; not to deserf 
yielded to fortune. •Would you know the his country, not to hire himself to her ene- 
prootS of this ? They are pldlti and evlflcnt. mies, dhd labour to improve their favoura- 
Consider: ghat was the part of a faithful ble exigencies, iriftead o£ those of his own 
citizen ? of a prudent, an active, and an ho- state; not to malign his fellow-citiaen,*who, 
nest minister) Was he not to secure Eul^ea, with a steady and persevering zeal, recoifi- 
-is our defence against all attacks by sea ? mentis and supports such measures as are 
s he not to make Bceotia our barrier on worthy of his country; not to cherish malice 
mid-land side t The cities bordering on and private animosity a^Unst him ; not to 
:>phnnesiipour bulwark, on that quarter? live In that dishonest and insidious retire- 
Was he not To attend with due prttfaution ment which you have often chosen — For 
to the importatiorrof «hrn, that this trade there Is, yes, there is a state of retirement, 
might be protected, through all its progress, honest, and advantageous 4n the public, 
up to our gwn harbour ? Was he not*to Such have you, my country mem frequently 
cover those districts wh^h we commanded, enjoyed in artless Integrity. Urn his retire- # 
by seasonable detachments, as the Procone- ment isaaot. of this knid. Far from It ! he 
sub, the Chersonesus, and Tenedos ? to exert retires, $hat he \pay desert the public service 
himself in the assembly for this purpose? when he pleases, (and HR too often pleases to 
while with equal zeal ne laboi%xI to gain desert it.) Thus he^les watching the mo- 
others to our interest and alliance, as By- ment when you grow tired of a constant 
zantiumjAbydos, and Euboea? Was he not speaker or when fortune hath traversed 
to cut off tluf b&t and most important re- your designs, a^i involved you In some of 
sources of our enemies, and to supply those those various misfortunes incident to hu- 
in which our country was defective? — And manity. £Thls is his time. He at once be- 
all tigs you gained by my counsels, and my comes a speaker in the assembly : he rushes, 
administration. Such^ounsels and such an like a sudden gust of wind, from his retreat : 
administration,^ must appear, upon a fair his voice is already exercised ; his words and 
and equitable view," the result of strict inte- periods are prepared ; he delivers them with 
^rity; qpAi as left iro favourable juncture torco and volubility, but to no useful pur- 
unimnroved, ftirougk ignorance or tranche- pose, with no effect of any real importance, 
ry ; suclwas ever had Their due effect, as far i They serve but to Involve some fellow- 
as the judgmenl%nd abilities of one man 1 citizen in distress ; and, to his country, they 
flShld prove effectual. But, if some superior are a disgrace. — But ail this preparation 
being, if the power of fortune, if the mis- (^Eschines,) all this anxiety of R tent Jon, if 
conduct of generals, if tm iniquity of our the genuine dictates of loyal zeal, of tgue 
traitors, or if all these together ftroke in upon patriot principles, must haveproduced fruits 
us, and at hgigth involved us in cme general ofreal worth and excellence, of generdlemo- 
devastation, now Is Demosthenes to be lument : — alliances, suWidJes, extenstbn of 
blamed ? sHad there been • single man in commerce, useful laws for our internal ee» 
each Grecian state, do act the same part i curity, effectual defence against our forclgi# 
which I supnarted In this^cky ; nay, had (enemies. Such were the services which the 
bqf one due n man been fouWkm Thessaly, late times required ; such were the services 
■UBd oner in Arcadia, actuatedr>y my prinTff which a man of real wortfc and excellence 
pies, not a single Greek, either beyond or on., had various opportunities of performing, 
this side Thermopylae, could* have expe- 1 But in all tlgsse you ngver took a J 
r fenced themlsfortunetof^hls aa% All had the first not the second, not the 
- • o S 
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Ae fourth, not the fifth nor sixth, no, not pArariep. Consider, whether It be nobler and 
viy part whatever j for it would have served bitter Vor the state to make the benefits re- 
your country. Say, what alliance did the reived from our ancestors, great and exalted 
state gain by your management? What as they are, beyonti all expression great, a 
additional forces ? What regard or rever- pretence for treating present benefactors 
ence ? What embassy of yours ? What in- with ingratitude and contempt ; or to grant 
♦ stance of your ministerial conduct ever ex- a due snare of honour ^ind regard to every 
alted the reputation of your country ? What man, who, at any time, approves his attach- 
domestic interests, what national' affairs, ment to the public.— And yet, if! may ha- 
what concerns of foreigners have prospered sard the assertion, the wM/^wfior of my 
under your direction ? What arms, what conduct must appear, upon a fair inquiry, 
ds-senals, what fortifications, what forces, similar to that which the famed characters 
what advantages of any kind have we re- of old times pursued ; and founded on the 
celved from you ? What generous and same principles : while you have as exactly 
public-spirited effects have either rich or imitated the malicious accusers of these 
poor experienced from your fortune ? None, great men. For it is well known, that, in 
—But, here he replies, * Though I have those times, men were found to malign all 
not performed those services, I have been living excellence, and to lavish their insidi- 
well-dlsnosed, and ready to perform them.’ ous praises on the dead, with the same base 
— How? When? Abandoned wretch 1 who, artince which you have practised. — You say, 
when the being of his country was at stake, then, that I do not In the least resemble 
when every speaker, who had ever appeared those great characters. And do you resemble 
in the assembly, made some voluntary con- them? Or your brother? Do any of the 
tribution to the stale; when even Aristo- present speakers? I name none among 
nicus **ave up that money which he had them*; I urge ]put this % let the living, thou 
saved to qualify him for public offices, [1.] man of candqpr, be cdfnpared with the 
— never appeared, newer once contributed living, and with those of the same depart-- 
the smallest sum; ant^ not from Qcivertv ; menj^ Thus we jud$e, in every cafe, of 
no, he had just receive! #> bequest of fiv e poets, of dancers, of wrestlers. Pmla^pmon 
talertfsTfrom his Kinsman Philon ; besides doth not depart from the Olympian games « 
the two talents collect#^ fo* his services in uncrowned, because he hath not equal 
traversing the law relative to triera*chs. — powers with Glaucus, or Karistius, or ahy 
But I am in danger of being led off' from other wrestler of former times. No: as he 
one point to another, sons to forgot my approves himself superior to those who entfr 
subject.— I say then, that It was not from the lists with him, ha receives his cjpwn, 
poverty that you refused your c«*i tribution, and is proclaimed victor. So <% you oppose 
but from the fear of opposing their interests, me to Rie speakers of ttyese times, to your- 
who influenced all your public conduct. On self, to any, take your nurat favourite cha- 
what occasion; then, are you spirited and r^tfer : still I assert my superiority. At that 
shining? #Vhen you are to speak against period, when the state was free *> choose the 
*’ your country. Then are we struck with the measures best approved, when we were all 
brilliancy of youi eloquence, the f>ower of invited to engage in the Rreat contest of 
your memory, tho- excellence wk*U which patriotism, then did 1 display the superior 
you act your part; — tjie excellence of a true excellence of my counsels, then were affairs 
dramatic Theocrines. [2.J all conduced bv my decrees, my laws, my 

We have heard his encomiums on the embassies; while not a man of your party 
great characters of former times; and they ever appeared, unless to vc^tjpls insolence, 
are worthy of them. Yet 18 is by no means But when we had once experienced this un- 
just (A thenUns !) to take advantage of you r merited reverse of fortune; when this be- 
predilection to the deceased, amt to draw came the place, not for patriot ministers, 
the parallel between- them and me who live but for the slaves of newer, for those* who 
amougst you. Who knows not that all men, stood prepared to sell the# country for a 
while they yet live, must endure some sliare bribe, tor those who could" descend Ut cei- 
«>f envy, more or less? But the dead are not tain [3.J prostituted c complimeqts; tfhen^ 
hated ever by their enemies. And, If this indeed, were you and your ^sociates exalt- 
be tfie usual and natural course of things, ed ; then did you display yourmagnigeence, 
shall I be tried, shall I be judged by a com- your state, your splendour, your l-quipage, 
parison with my predecessors ? No, /Esrhi- while 1 depressed, 1 confess it ; yet still 
nes, this vueuld be neither just nor equitable, superior to f*ou all, in an aff ectionate fli- 
Compare me . with ^ourself, with any, the tachment to my epuntry. 
vfry best, of four party, ana our contem- There ar^ two distinguishing qualities 

[1 J For public offices.] Such as that of the Pag^s frequently gave thia»name to the 
general, trier arch, ambassador, and director i first Christians. Demosthenes adds an epi- 
rOf the theatre, which could not be discharged thet to it, calculated to keep lie original 
without advancing considerable sums. profession of his rivaf in view, to which he 

[&] TheoerinesO A man of notorious indeed is partjgjilarly attenti^p though hb 
calumny. He had compo#d some pieces ^hole speech* Tourreil. \ * 

for the theatre, but soon exchanged this [3.1 To certain, dec.] He alludes to ffllf* 
profe&lon for that of an ^former ; in which* complimeiitary addresses sent to Alexander, 

, T%vvirufc?nce and mdlice rendtfbd his name which he Insinuates were procured by dKs- 
proverbial. We learn from St. Jerome, that opines utfi his ivrti. 
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f Athenians I) which the 
should ever possess* (I 
terms* as the least invidiou: ^ 

ing justice to {p myself ;) a zeal iSPm® ho- 
nour and pre-eminence of the state* In his 
official conduct ; on all occasions, and in all 


transactions* an* auction for his country. 
This nature can festow. Abilities and suc- 


cess depeiyk upon another power. And in 
mis afrectto'ta|i < « find me finq aud invaria- 
ble. Not the solemn demand of mV person, 
not the vengeance of the Ampnictvonic 
council which they denounced against me, 
not the terror of tnelr threatenlngs, not the 
flattery of their promises, no* nor the fury 
of those accused wretches whom they 
roused like wild beasts against me, could 
# ever tear this affection from my dreast Prom 
first to last* I have uniformly pursued the 
iust and virtuous course of conduct ; assertqr 


of the honours, of the prerogatives, of the 
glory of my country ; studious to support 
them, aealous to advance them, my wnoS6 
being Is devoted to this glorious* cause. I 
j^was never known eto nuarefe through the 
city*. with a face of joy odN equitation, at 


fl.§ The event of this coyest was si*ch as 
migha be expected from the superior abih- 
«* ties of Dftnosthenes. His rival was con- 
demned, and involved in the consequences 
or a groundless and malicious prosecution. 
Unable to pay the penalty, he was obliged 
M» submit to exile, and determined to take 
up Ws residence at HB)pdes ; where he open- 
ed a school »f eloquence. Here he read to 
his hearers these two*o^tion&. His^vas re- 


the success of a for el* power ; embracing 
and announcing the joyful tidings to those , 
who, I supposed, would transmit it to thf 
proper place. I was never kmWh to receive 
the successes of my own country, with trem- 
blings, with BighingB, with eyes bending to • 
the earth, like those impious mem who are 
the defamers of the state, as if b^uch con- 
duct they were not defamers of themselves : « 

who look abroad; and, when a foreign po- 
tentate hath established his power on the c»* 
lamities of Greece, applaud the event, Aid 
tell us we should take every means to perpe- 
tuate his power. 1 

Hear me, ye immortal gods 1 and let not 
these their desires be ratified In heaven 1 
1 nf use a better spirit into these men ! Inspire 
even their minus with pure sentiments t — 
This is my first prayer. Or, if their natures 
are not to be reformed ; on them, on them ' 
only discharge your vengeance 1 Pursue 
them even to destruction f But, to us, dis- 
play your goodness, in a speedy deliverance 
from impending evils, and all the blessings 
of protection and tranquillity 1 £!.]• 


ceivedvwith approbation, that of Demosthe- 
nes with an extravagance of anplauseu 
And how must you Have been directed,* 
said jEschine witji a generous acknc^v- 
ledgsenent of his rival’s merit, ‘had you 
heard him deliver it.’ 

it is said, that, as iEschlnes was retiring 
from the city, Demosthenes followed him, 
and obliged him to accept of a large present 
of money in his distress. 


THE END. 







